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CHAPTER I. 

It was in tlie month of April, 18 — . On one of the last 
days of that beautiful, yet ncUe month, a lad — ^he coiM 
scarcely be called a young man — ^was riding a yery pretty roaa 
pony along one of the by-roads that diyer^ed from the main pi^ 
of trayel, near to, and parallel with, the banks of the Delaware 
xiyer ; and in that portion of New Jersey distinguished as the 
county of Hunterdon. In the month of April, especially if it 
be such weather as we haye reason to expect, and for which 
we are all looking, nature has put forth some of its most 
pleasant aspects. The earth is quite green with the fresh 
springing grass and. grain — ^the trees, many of them in frill 
leaf, and ouers just opening to the sun, yet none with that 
dark rich color which the month of June brings out. Beauti- 
fid, though, they are, to the eye so long accustomed to the bare 
tendrils, and the white or brown coyerings of winter. The 
air is fragrant too, and fresh, and the heart of man sympa* 
thizes^wim bursting buds and springing grass, and his ptuse 
beats more liyely, and his mind exults in the ^t that the 
icy chain has been broken, and life again in motion. 

But this is not our story, although it has something to do 
with it, for that lad on the roan pony was filling his heart with 
the delights about him, and seemed so much to enjoy the 
beauties that met his eye from the thick hedge that lin^ the 
road on either side, that he suffered his pony to ^«3k^^Essi&^^)^ 
casionally stretch his uftck V> xSc^<^ c&,Vw£l ^ ^x^%^^3so^ 
branch, the opening buda. 
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The face of the country was pretty, but not distinguished 
for boldness, or grandeur. There were mountains, but they 
could only be seen in the distance, lifting their blue summits 
against the eastern sky. They gave, however, a tine finish to 
the panorama of green fields, heavy forests, pretty vales, and 
gentle acclivities, that met the eye in that quarter ; while in 
the west, beautiful wide-spreading meadows, with oc(*.:usional 
glimpses of the waters of the Delaware, formed a scene of mast 
pleasing character. 9 

Young persons, however, are not fastidious about such mat- 
ters. In general, the fi-oe, open sky, the pure air, the trees, 
and the fields, have an influence sufficiently powerful, without 
any special beauty in their combination, to animate their feel- 
ings, and satisfy their desires. They are very apt likewise to 
exert a dreamy imaginative power over the youthful mind, 
and many an , aiiy castle is erected, and many a fair vision of 
the long future, beguiles the still hours, as the young wan- 
derer plods along country roads, or across open fields, or 
through the dense woods. The country is evidently the place 
where youth finds its most satisfying enjoyments. 

That the youth in question had been for some time indulg- 
ing in entrancing day-dreams, there can be no doubt, for he 
had not noticed that huge masses of dark vapor were rolling 
up from the west in token of a severe storm. He may not 
have noticed the fact, however, from the circumstance*, that 
for a long stretch of the road he was traveling, a thick wood 
obscured almost entirely his view of the west, and only at in- 
tervals was there any opening through which an observation 
could be taken. His attention was at length arrested, and his 
dream dissipated, by a heavy roll of thunder, and casting a look 
toward that quarter of the heavens, he perceived there some- 
thing darker than the foliage of the woods, and rememl)»;nn<jf 
that it was April, and how short a period it took in that fickle 
month to gather up quite a tempest, he reined up his pony, 
rode a few paces at a orisk gait to an opening, and then stop- 
ped and began to consider. 

A shower was at hand without doubt, and no common affair 

either, if the rugged black heaps that were mounting up, and 

with great rapidity too, could be taken as a sign. For a mo- 

jDent he seemed in doubt as to his proceedings, and then, 

taming the b^ad of Jfioai^ began to retrace \ia %\i^^\ ^\as!C\\i^ 
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him off at a very lively canter, evidently designing to gain a 
shelter with as little delay as possible. The road was one of 
those winding paths so common in the country, where refer- 
ence was had rather to the convenience of those who first 
traced it, than to the directness of the route, which, by the 
way, is the very sort of road to be in unison with nature. 
Turnpikes and railroads have their origin and end in cities, 
and are mere continuations of their long straight streets, and 
are ever reminding one of stiff straight houses, and all the other 
unnatural straightnesses that mark their conventional arrange- 
ments, • 

There were, however, no railroads at that day, and but few 
turnpikes : the only short cuts were across fields, or through 
woods, and our young friend not being able to take advantage 
of either while on the back of Roan, could only shorten his 
distance from his place of destination, by causing the latter to 
use his legs with ail possible agility. 

As we have said, the road was winding, and did not allow 
objects to be seen far ahead, and on this account he had not 
noticed another traveler upon it ; not until he was so near, 
that a young lady started to one side of the road, and Roan to 
the other, and he started too, for he felt that he was open to 
the charge of rudeness in riding at such speed so near a foot 
passenger, and that a lady too ; and so quickly did he pass 
that he had no time to make an apology, or even a slight obesi- 
ance; which good manners in the country demanded of 
those who met upon the road. His glance at the countenance 
of the lady assured him that she was not one he had ever seen 
before ; and although it was but a glance he could give, he 
was struck with the perfection of beauty that shone upon him. 
He wished heartily that Roan had not . used his legs quite so 
nimbly, for he would have been glad to have had another look, 
Suddenly a heavy clap of thunder not only banished all idle 
wishes, but brought him to a sense of the proprieties ; he re- 
flected a moment upon the state of things, reined in his pony, 
and made a halt The storm was coming on with fearful 
haste — ^broken masses of clouds were coursing immediately 
above, and he could see in the distance where the tempest had 
already burst ; and the wind was lifting up the h\i(^ WacV 
line of vapor, that would in a i«^ xas5rca«c&& \s^^% >i»» Vcst^Ji^S' 
directiy upon him and Ida {jeS\o^-\s^'9^^< 
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Thoughts fly &ster than the pen, and even £uter than the 
clouds when a hurricane is driving them ; and very soon, it 
was but an instant after he had brought his horse to a stand, 
when his conclusion was arrived at, and he was riding rapidly 
hack in the direction of the young lady. 

^ You will excuse me, miss," he said, as he sprang from his 
horse, and stood beside her, ''for addressing you, as we are 
itranffers to each other ; but the storm is rapidly approaching, 
and I can not bear the thought of leaving you exposed to it 
alone, as there is no house that you can possibly reach in 
time." 

^ Ton are very Idnd, sir. I am on my way to the Barrens 
to see Mrs. Barton ; perhaps I can reach the house before the 
itorm breaks here." 

If he had been at a glance affected by the beautiful ex* 
pression of her countenance, he was much more so as it beamed 
roll upon him ; and heightened by the most musical tones of 
Toioe he had ever heard. 

^ Oh, you can not I certainly, you can not ! I was on my 
way to Ifo. Barton's, too ; but fearing the storm might last all 
fhe afternoon, concluded to return home. Can you ride my 
pony?" 

*• Not with that saddle." 

** Can you, if I remove it f " 

•* I comd, but what would you do ? 

** Oh, I don't care for myself if you can only get to a shel- 
ter.'' And he at once caught hold of the girth to remove the 
aaddle. 

^ Oh, pray do not ; I can not think of allowing such a self- 
ish arrai^ment. Will your pony carry double f " And in 
Site of the terrific aspect of things, the young lady smiled as 
e asked the question. 

^ Oh, that he will — ^but we must lose no time." A light 
shawl which she carried on her arm was at once used as a 
pillion ; the pony reined to the side of the low stone fence ; 
and the sprigntly girl soon adjusted herself behind her gallant 
attendant 

** Now you may ride as &st as you please." 

'^MaylgaUophim?" 

**Yee^ yon mxy put him to a run." 
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And the fkir young girl, with as much confidence as if he 
had been a brotlier, grasped closely with her little hands to his 
sides ; while he, sitting very erect, and keeping himself with 
much care in a steady posture, urged his horse to his utmost 
speed. 

** Does he go too fast for you ?" 

^ I am firm, if you are. Do not check his speed on my ac* 
count" 

Hie little house of Mrs. Barton, or Aunt Luckie, as she was 
generally styled, was situated on iJie rery edge of an immense 
track of woodland, consisting for the most part of white and 
yellow pine. The forest was of primeval growth : none of the 
present living race remembered when its trees were small; 
they had increased in sice greatly, no doubt, since their mem* 
ory, but so gradually that nooe had noticed that the large 
trees which K>r miles and miles covered this portion of the 
countiy were ever any smaller. As the youth looked ahead, 
he coidd see the cottage about a quarter of a mile distant ; but 
the tops of the taller trees were already moving, and the roar 
of the tempest) which was raging on the western side of the 
fcMrest, could be distinctly heara even above the clatter which 
the feet of Roan was miudng on the hard gravel-road. And 
now a cloud of dust was seen above the tops of the trees, and 
the trees, but a hundred rods from them, to bend beneath the 
blast A new stimulus was given to the pony, the cottage was 
near at hand ; but so was the tempest, and mriously the little 
hea&t tor^ along the road. 

** Oh, you dear child, how have you got here ?" 

^Do, dear Aunt Luckie, try to make him come in — it is 
such a dreadful storm." 

^ Who ! who is it T said Aunt Luckie, as she ran to the 
door. 

^Ido not know; but he has been so kind I CH^dearr* This 
last exclamation was uttered in terror, as a blinding fiash of 
lightning, accompanied on the very instant by a peil of thun- 
der that seemed to have torn open the very beams and 
crushed every thing around them to the dust, burst upon the 
two dismayed females. The young girl sank upon a chair by 
which she was standing, and tne widow fell prostrate w^n ^4^ 
floor. They were not, however^ vedo^'j Vkjjojn^N «iSs. ;^ 
jrouDgerone soon aroeeand maAft «ffiiaa\&\x>T^^e^'^^^^^ 
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who, although able to dt upon the floor, was apparentlj in a 
confused state of mind, 

** Are you badly hui% Aunt Luckie ?" 

"^ I hope not, child-^it seems to be goinff off; my head 
turns, though, like a top, and my limbs is all m a tremble.*^ 

^ I fear something has happened to the young man — why 
does he not come in. Aunt Luckie !" 

** Oh, dear f — ^what do you say ? — ^who is it — ^where is he ?" 

'^ The younff man that so landly turned back because he 
feared I i^ould be caught in the shower. He brought me on 
hyi pony ; and if he had not done so, I should have been ex- 
pdbed to this terrible storm." 

The old lady rubbed her eyes and her head, and by degrees 
seemed to comprehend something of the case. And at last, 
looking with an air of great concern at her attendant, 

'^ I 'm afeer'd he 's been struck. Oh, dear I what shall we do r 

Resolved not to forsake one who had been thus gallant to 
her, if possibly her aid could be of any service, the girl at 
once threw an outer garment over her head and rushed from 
the house. The violence of the wind had abated, but the ruin 
still continued, and the lightning blazed fearfully amid the 
pines, and the roll of the uunder, as it tumbled from cloud 
to cloud, and down to the earth amid the dense forest, would 
have appalled her under usual circumstances. But now she 
had forgotten herseli^ and thought not of danger. 

She could see nothing of the horse or the young man in 
any direction that she looked ; and had begun to think that 
he had remounted and rode ofL But to be certain, she 
turned an angle of the house to take a more complete view ; 
and to her horror, just beneath a small rough shed, constructed 
against the side of the house, lay, apparently dead, the noble 
youth who had so kindly waited upon her. 

At once she was by him. He lay nearly on his back ; his 
hat had £allen from his head ; and his dark hair, matted by 
the rain, covered his Osice. The rest of his person had been al- 
most completely shielded by the shed. 

She knelt beside him, smoothed the hair from his face and 

forehead, and began rubbing his temples. His coimtenance 

was pale, but his flesh was not cold ; he evidently breathed. 

3he increased her efforts, rubbing his hands and wrists, as she 

tdNs temples. Soon a slight dg\i Q8G&i^\a.m. 
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** Are you in paia ?" 

** My head," 

And a^ain her delicate hands were rabbing his fair temples 
and pressing them by turns. 

" 0, how kind you are I" he spoke in a very low voice, 
and his bright eye was fixed upon her. At that moment Aunt 
Luckie appeared ; she was, herself, still weak and trembling. 
The moment her eye fell upon him, she clasped her handi 
and exclaimed, 

^ O dear I if it ain't Mr. Clarence P and she, too, forgetting 
her own weakness, began rubbing him, and saying all manner 
of kind things to him. 

^ K we could only once git him in the house, and on the 
bed ; do. Miss Carrie, you try and help him that side." And 
Miss Carrie, as she was called, did so with as ready a hand as 
if he had been her own brother. With their united aid he 
was able to assume an erect posture, and soon gained the cot- 
tage ; and, although much against his will, at the command 
of Mrs. Barton, laid down upon her bed. 

" And now," said Mrs. Barton, " I want you to tell me how 
it was you came here so together ; and how it is that you 
have both known one another, and I all thertime a knowing 
nothing about it." 

'^ We do not know one another. Aunt Luckie, according to 
the common rules of becoming acquainted; and I doubt 
whether either of us can call the other by name." 

Carrie was standing near the bed ; for Aunt Luckie's bed- 
room, sitting-room, and kitchen, were all in one apartment. 
And as she spoke she looked at the youth and smiled, who 
immediately replied, 

" I must ask the favor of you, Mrs. Barton, to give m^ an 
introduction to this young lady — ^that is as to her name — ^her 
character I believe I already understand." 

" Well, dear me, if it don't beat every thing ! Do tell, now, 
don't you know one another's names f Well, I can soon tell 
you. This is Miss Carrie ; Carrie Leslie ; and she is just like 
an own child to me ; seeing I was brought up in her grand- 
other's &mily, and tended her when she was a baby ; and 
many happy days have I had there ; and many weax^ <«ifift> 
since ; but the Lord does aU iSaingii ti^C K3i\ fe»5sc&."\ia.^^ 
Maid ibk because she truly felt iX.', \iet V<i«K\. \«i^\«s««^«^ "^ 

1* 
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tnast in a Heavenly Father ; and there, even as on a rock, the 
firmly rested. 

^ And now, Mrs. Barton, if you will tell this youug lady 
who I am, I shall feel at liberty to offer to shake hands with 
her, and thank her for so generously renturing out in the 
storm to look for me, and for the efficient aid she rendered 
when she had found me." 

And as he held out his hand, the young lady, without hesi- 
tation, offered hers to him. 

^ Oh la, yes ; why this is Mr. CUrence Ralston ; Pre known 
him from a litUe boy, and a good boy he has always been to 
me, and, I guess, to every one else." 

^ That m\l do, Mrs. Barton ; I expect Miss Leslie will not 
care to hear a very long account of my past history." 

'^ O, I like to hear about ffood boys ; I have some little 
brothers at home, who are always wishing me to tell them 
stories, and about bovs in particular." 

•* Well, I could tell you a long story about him — " 

''Not now, I entreat of you, ybn. Barton; please not 
now." 
/ ^ Well, I am so glad that you know one another, anv how ; 
> fbr you are so much alike. I wonder I never thought of it 
before." 

'^ Our introduction could not have happened better. We 
have become more intimate than we nught otherwise have 
been in many months ; and if we are to be good friends, as 
you say we are so much alike, it is well that it has turned out 
so ; as I have onlv a week longer to stay here, Mrs. Barton." 

** Oh, dear I only a week I" 

^ l^iat is all ; 1 am as sorry as you are ; I should much 
rather stay here than go home." 

"Then I fear," said Carrie, smiline, **you are not such a 
very, very good boy after all. Gk>od boys love home." 

The look which young Ralston gave her was one that sank 
deep in her heart, and in connection with his reply, caused her 
most sincerely to regret what she had said. 

^ Perhaps you know horru only as a place where you meet 

with kindness and love. Do you think you would prize it so 

highly if you expected no loving looks ; no kind words ; not 

oDe heart to which you could go with any ]oy or grief — all 

ttam, eoJd, aeSSnh^ and grasping " 
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Carrie stepped up and took his hand. 

"^ Forgire me ; I know too well the value of a loving homs 
to trifle with the feelings of one who may not be so fortunate. 
But I hope yours is not what you have represented it" 

" I may, perhaps, some day tell you more about it." 

Their conversation was interrupted by an exclamation from 
Aunt Luckio, 

** Oh children, children, do come here ; come and see hera^ 
Carrie." 

Carrie hastened to the door. 

" Did you ever see such a sight ? See what the lightning 
has done !" 

One of the largest trees of the forest had been literally torn 
to pieces by the furious bolt. The tree was broken off some 
thirty feet from the ground ; and the trunk, which was stand- 
ing, presented a mass of huge splintery, one of which, as large 
as the body of a common-sized forest tree, had been torn com- 
pletely off, and was sticking upright about ten feet from the 
parent trunk where it had been carried, and forced into the 
^ound. 

It was a striking evidence of the terrible power which had 
been about them, and of that mercy which had griven direo> 
tion to the stream of electricity. What might have been the 
fate of the cottage, aq^ those within the little tenement ! and 
as Carrie made mention of. the probable consequences. Aunt 
Luckie replied, 

^ Yes child, it is a terrible power, and we all felt it a little ; 
and that poor boy had like to have felt it to his cost. But the 
rain helped him. The lightnin', though, has got a Master, 
and He sends it just where he pleases, and it can't go nowhere 
else ; ain't you glad of that, dear ?" 

*^ But if it had come. Aunt Luckie, we should all have been 
destroyed." 

** That is if it had been His will ; then, you know, it would 
have been all for the best." 

Carrie did not reply. She knew that God was good and 
great ; and she had a hope that her heart had been renewed 
by divine grace. But life was very pleasant to her. All the 
influences about her were such as bound her with strong ties 
to the scenes of earth ; die didixDl^'^ V:^ %k^ -st^t^aa^ ^SsiRk ^s^ 
not feelf and therefore made no tq^^. 
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But where all the time is pony 1 the &ithful little beast, 
that had carried the two young travelers so rapidly to a 
shelter. Young Ralston could give no account of him. He 
remembered nothing, after seeing the young lady enter the 
cottage. 

" The crittur has gone home, you may depend on it The 
thunder frightens 'em dreadfully. He has gone home, and 
your father and mother will be frightened to death ; they'll 
think may-be you 've been thrown oft' and killed, or somethmg 
or another." 

^ That is true, Mrs. Barton ;" and young Ralston left the 
bed as he spoke. 

"" That is true, and I must hasten home ; for I know they 
will be very uneasy, and I would not cause them needless 
anxiety ; I must go home immediately." 

Mrs. BartoQr had begun her preparations for tea, and was 
anticipating a pleasant end to their visit But she entered at 
once into the feelings of the youth, and forbore to urge his stay. 

*^ But where are you going, Carrie ?" She saw that the 
young lady was putting on her hat. 

^ You would not let me be so ungenerous, Aunt Luckie, as 
to allow this young gentleman, just off from a sick bed, to 
walk through the lane alone. I must accompany him a little 
way at any rate." 

Whether the young gentleman felt a little dubious of his 
own strength, or was unwilling to lose the pleasure of such 
company ; it is not of consequence enough to inquire. He 
only remarked, 

" I fear I shall be the means of shortening your visit." 

^* Oh, well ; I can make that up the next time. I shall be 
here next week, Aunt Luckie." 

And giving the good woman a hearty kiss, and renewing 
her promise to come the next Saturday, she stepped oti' from 
the house, a little in advance ; as she thought young Ralston 
wished to speak with Mrs. Barton in private. 

Carrie did not try to catch the meaning of any part of tbo 
conversation ; she could not, however, help hearing the lust 
words which Aunt Luckie said, as she raised her voice to quite 
an animated strain, 

^' Never, never, never, Clarence, do you do such a thing as 
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And now perhaps, the reader may say, ^ Is it not time to 
giye a little insight to matters as to these young people ? Who 
they are ; what they look like ; whether they are boy and 
girl, or young lady and young gentleman ; as sometimes they 
nave been called by either appellation. 

In regard to the last question, we find ourselves at a loss. 
The boy was not a big boy, nor the girl a large girl ; she was 
a little, plump, rosy thing of about fourteen years of age, her 
hair of the golden order, falling in ringlets about her ears, and 
upon her neck behind ; but all kept from her forehead and 
face by a long comb, tbat clasped her foretop, and restraioed 
the rich locks from interfering with thin^fs in front 

Beauty of countenance is such an aK>itrary matter, and ia 
so independent at times of the particular form of the featnres, 
that a description of them will scarcely ever convey to the 
mind of the reader, or hearer, the full force of their power. 
We can say thus much, however : her complexion was of that 
delicate hue generally attached to sunny hair — snow-white, 
with a slight blending of the rose tint, on the cheeks, and a 
deeper hue of the rose upon the lips ; her eyes were not a 
pure blue, either light or dark, but appeared to be a mixture 
of that distinguished color, with the nazel, and her eyelashes 
partook more of the shading of the eye 'than of her hair. 
These were long and heavy, and would liave given almost too 
sober a cast to her countenance for one so young, had it not 
been for the counteracting influence of a dSmple or two, not 
far from her finely arched rosy lips. Those dimples and Uiose 
lips in connection with the eyes and their heavy fringes, and 
the other finishing of the f&ce and neck, formed a combina- 
tion of charms few could resist She was not one that could 
be looked at with indiiference. Her form was not yet com- 
plete, but the outlines of the mold could readily be perceived, 
and none could doubt the perfection of its beauty when 
matured. 

The young gentleman was still dressed in boy's clothes : 
loose trousers ; a roundabout ; a vest ; flowing collar^ ribbon 
round his neck ; and a neatly plaited ruffle protruding from 
his bosom. The color of his roundabout and trousers was 
blue, with brass buttons, very plentifully bestowed vJL^^^.^2aKax^ 
neat shoes incased his feet, and ^YiVVfe coWiOVi ^\fi^^^ ^^ 
Been oocaaionaUy peeping boin \>«ne&\!lEi "\5Ssk\oxk!^X3K«wa««^ ^^^ 
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dress intimated that those who provided for him, had means 
to procure the best articles of tneir kind ; and his manners 
showed that care had been taken to train him according to 
the best rules of that polite period. Independent of all these, 
however, there was that about him which joung ladies, or 
those a Utile more advanced in life, are very apt to be affected 
by. He had a very pleasing countenance, of rather a serious 
cast, and the complexion piSe and delicate. It was relieved 
from efieminacy by his dark hair and bright dark eyes. He 
had evidently never been much exposed to the weather, nor to 
rough work ; for his hand (the young lady could not help 
noticing that), was almost as soft as her own. These matters, 
we know, are of minor importance, and in general, a boy or 
young man oi^ht rather to oe respected for having about him, 
at the age of our young genUeman, the marks of toil and ex- 
posure. But circumstances alter cases, and we are not willing 
that our readers should be prejudiced against him whom we 
are introducing to them, because he has them not He was 
wealthy and had been, for the most of his life hitherto, a 
boarder. Those with whom he lived were well paid and had 
no right to make any demands upon his exertions for the sake 
of their interest, had they needed them, or been disposed to 
exact them. But they were fax removed from any such 
thought, and had always been only too anxious, lest it 
should not appear evident to all, that the care over him had 
been of the tenderest kind. His hands had therefore been used 
chiefly in turning over the leaves of his lexicon, or in hand- 
ling the bat and balL No one who looked into his clear 
bright eye, or noticed the expression of firm and steady pur* 
pose that beamed in his countenance, could doubt of the man- 
aness of his character, or fear that in an hour of need, or 
danger, he would shrink from duty. His age was just seven- 
teen, and his height gave promise of something more than full 
medium stature when at maturity. 

Now ladies-^fol' to you is this story more particularly dedi- 
cated — if you may possibly have reacned the period when wis- 
dom takes the liberty of dropping an occasional lecture to those 
beneath you, or rather behmd you in the journey of life, 
try to go back a few years: be girls again in thought and 
imagination. We wish you to do thi% that you may enter 
into tb0 SteljBgB ot our Game,te w^ A^ dxoi^ iSl ^"Oci^a >^<^ 
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n^hich we have hitherto givea that young lady. She is to he 
Carrie after this, and nothing else. Rememher she is only 
fourteen, a child of nature ; free from affectation or prudery ; 
a vfflj honest-hearted, candid girl, and with warm and affec- 
tionate feelings. True, she has been but a very short time in 
the company of this young gentleman, by whose side she is 
now walking, and holding free and apparently agreeable con- 
versation. But were not the circumstances of her introduc- 
tion peculiar ? She has already received very timely attention 
from him, and she has had her sympathies deeply excited for 
him, in a moment of periL Was it not quite natural that she 
should overcome those minor obstructions, which aro apt to 
interpose between the intimacies of young persons of her age, 
and that of her companion ; and allow an advance in acquaint- 
anceship of weeks, or even nfonths of casual interviews. We 
hope you think it all very nat^ital, because we wish to engage 
your good-will for one we love so much ourselves. But wheth- 
er you can enter into her feelings or not, we must give the 
&cts, and tell the stoiy just as the events biippened. 

The sun came forth in splendor, and the grass, and shrubti 
and trees, were glistening in his rayi ; and the air was per- 
fumed widi the scent of fresh opened leaves ; and the birds 
were singing joyously ; and all nature appeared so calm and 
beautiful, that one might have judged no storms could ever 
again shroud her in darkness and terror. 

And those youths were as happyas the birds ; that is if we 
jodge them, by the lively prattie they maintained, and the 
smiles that came so readily upon their lips. 
^ They made but slow progress however on the way down 
the lane ; for there were many pretty things in the hedges, 
that demanded attention, wild roses almost ready to open ; 
wild violets in the grass ; maple keys, nanging close beside tne 
'path ; squirrels running on the fences, and springing up into the 
trees. Bu*ds too, were &ere in great variety^; and the last men- 
tioned objects gave occasion to the youol; gentleman to re- 
mark, perhaps for a special purpose, 

^ You must have lived ia the county, I think, to be so well 
acquainted with the variety of birds." 

" Oh, yes, I have always lived where there axe i^U»fc^ ^^ 
birds. My father will not a\lo^ a \>\s:^\iCi\i^^ci\»\iR»t ^^a 
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" Has he a fann r 

^' Well I suppose they call it so. There is a great deal of 
land, I know. I believe he has a great many farms, all over. 
He has one up here: I don't know that you would call it 
a &rm, for it seems to be all woods. He owns all that great 
woods around Mrs. Barton's house, as £iir as you can see. I 
believe, though, that belongs to mother; but I suppose it is 
the same thing. Pa always calls it the Hazleton property ; 
and ma calls it our Hazleton property. Where we live — but 
do you know where we live ?" 

^I heard Mrs. Barton speak of Clermont: do you live 
there ?" 

''Oh, no; I am only there at school. My home is at 
Princesport — ^have you never been there ?" 

"Never." 

" Oh, then you can have no idea what a beautiful place it 
is. Are you not fond of water scenery ?" 

" I think I should be ; but I have had no opportunity to try 
my taste in that respect I have only seen our Delaware here ; 
aiMl when away from here, at school, there was no water near. 
I have always thought I should admire an extended view of 
the water." 

" Oh, then, you should come to Princesport. I wish you 
could see it Why, from our house, we can look over a beau- 
tiful bay ; and, at night, we can see the light-house, or rather 
the light of its lantern. Oh, it is so lovely to sit in our hall 
of an afternoon and watch the sloops sailing across the bay, 
and sometimes a large ship ; but we always take a spy-glass 
when we see a ship— ^ips are at such a distance. Oh, I do 
wish you could see them. Are you not fond of sailing ?" 

" I think I should be ; but I have never tried that either. 
If you will allow me, I should like to explain to you my 
reasons for speaking as I did about my home, and for which 
you reproved me." ^ 

" Oh, but I asked your forgiveness, and you said you had 
granted it Please do not speak of that again. You know I 
spoke playfully, too." 

" You were perfectly right in speaking as you did. I thank 
you very much for what you said, it has made me think more 
Mtrioualy on that subject ; but I have wanted ever since to ex- 
phuD to yon why I spoke so. 1 aiio\)\d \m N«r} %DTt^ \A\!iaN^ 
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joii leave me with a worse opimon than I deserve* I must tell 
you that I have two homes." 

" Two homes I" 

" Yes ; the home of my parents, and the home where I have 
hitherto lived. When I was an infant, mj mother had a vio- 
lent illness, and it was necessary to seek some one to take oare 
of me. Mrs. Rice — ^you know Mr. and Mrs. Rice, do you 
not?" 

'* What, Mr. Rice who sometimes preaches in our church at 
Clermont ?" 

" The same. He is a clergyman, and a very good man ; 
but lie has no regular place for preaching. Well, Mrs. Rice 
had lost her babe, and she offered to take me — and then she 
could not bear to part with me — and so I have lived there 
ever since, except for the last four years that I have been at a 
boarding-school. ^ 

" My own mother was a long time ill ; and when she recov- 
ered, seemed to have lost all affection for me, and, indeed, 
would scarcely allow me to come to the house. I have only 
been there occasionally, for a few days at a time. My father 
is very much taken up with his estates. He speaks kindly 
when he sees me ; but that is all. My brothers only seem to 
look upon me as a stranger, in whom they have no interest ; 
and, in fact, I should think from their conduct that they dis- 
like me. 

"Well, now, my mother, for some reason, she does not say 
what, has sent me orders to come home to live, that is, when 
not at school. And can you wonder that I feel reluctant to 
go, or that I expressed myself as I did ?" 

Carrie could not reply. While he had been speaking, and 
with the frankness of youth, telling the eiwi story of his life, 
she had been calling to mind her own dear home, her fond 
and loving parents, her confiding little brothers, younger than 
hersell^ but wound about her heart by cords of most tender 
affection. And how could she but feel, deeply feel, for one 
who had no such experience, and whose heart seemed panting 
for a resting-place. She could not help it; right or wrong, 
her young warm feelings were all worked up, and they must 
have vent 

They were just then passing a\ax^ ^«Jt TO<^^^sv<2^^»^^'^ 
the side of the road, and the yonng gwiV^^mas^^'^'a!^'^ ^ v^so^ 
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wearied himself^ or more likolr anxioua to prolong the intexw 
Tiew, as the road which led to his home would very soon croii 
the path thej were then on, pointed to it as a convenient place 
for resting. 

" That rock oflfers a good seat ; are you not tired ?" 

Carrie really was not tired, and had not thought of needing 
rest ; but her benevolent heart at once suggest^ to her that 
possibly he might be, and without making any opposition, pre- 
pared to try the good seat which had been designated. 

" Do you think," said he, as he spread the £awl upon tha 
rock for her benefit, " I am so much to blame if I can not love 
ioch a home as I have described f" 

^ Oh, I don't know — I feel veiy sorry. I am sure it must 
be a dreadful thing not to be loved at home." 

^ And do you not think I should be iustified if I should 
run away, and go off and try to make friends among stran- 
gers?? 

'* Oh, dear I that would be dreadful, too I But I thought 
you said that your parents had ordered you to come home t" 

^ Yes, they have ; but if they treat me as they always have 
done, ought I to make myself miserable just to gratify their 
whim ?" 

Poor Carrie felt almost sorry that she had taken the seat 
She did not relish the subject of conversation^ and the laat 
sentence her companion uttered grated very harshly upon her 
sensitive feelings. She must answer, however, and clear her 
own conscience. 

'' It is not right for us, is it^ to speak of our parents' wish ai 
a whim ?" 

"' I know — ^you must forgive me again. But what else can I 
call it ? and why should I obey their command, or wish, when I 
know that all they care about me, is to regulate my property! 
It is not to make me good, or happy, that they want me 
home." 

^ But do you think you could be happy away from home if 
you were acting contrary to their wishes ?" 

*^ I do not know that I should be happy-— I do not expect 
to be happy anywhere ; — ^but I am certain of being very mis- 
erable at home. It is nothing but one continual jar abont 
money. It is nothing but money, money, money. I hate the 
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*^ Yeet) but you are no doubt yery glad to have money wbea 
you are in want of any thing. Your pretty pony, and your 
handsome saddle and bridle, must have cost money^ and a 
good deal, too ; and if your parents had no loye for you, why 
would they give you such pretty things ? And do you not re- 
member what the fifth commandment says ? It does not say, 
^"Honor your &ther and mother* if they are good, and kind, 
and love you very much, but it is simply ^ honor thy father 
and mother.' " 

^^ How can I honor them when they do not act so as to 
coDunand my love and respect ?" 

^ I do not think it makes any difference. The Bible does 
not say so, as I remember. Do you not think you would feel 
very bad to see a child treating his father rudely, because per- 
haps he was overcome with liquor, or had been guilty of any 
other crime ? Would you not think better of him if you saw 
him trying to hide his father's &ultB ? Tou told me a little 
while since that you had been confirmed. Do you not when 
you are confirmed bind yourself to keep idl the conmiand- 
ments ? And then only think I Do you not remember about 
Ham, how he was cursed, and all his children cursed, just 
because he mocked his &ther when under the power of too 
much wine ! We had better do right, had we not ? just right, 
or as right as -we know how to do, even if our parents should 
do wrong ?** 

The youth was sensibly affected by the simple, artless man- 
ner in which the holy precept he was in danger of violating, 
was held up to his remembrance. There was also no little 
power in the kind, yet earnest look that beamed upon him, 
accompanied by tones so soft and musical, as if the speaker 
wished to make the truth she was dealing out, as pleasant to 
him as possible. 

As he made no reply, she continued, 

^ Shall I tell you how I think I should do, if I was so 
rituated ?" 

" Oh do tell me. I will do any thing that you would do." 

^ Oh, dear me, how you do go from one extreme to another ; 
you do not know, but I might tell you to do something that 
was very difficult to do, and it might not be right after all, for 
I do not pretend to be very wise, aod \Miei<^^\ crd^i va^^<^ 
WM going to say, what I thought I ihoxML te^M \^«i^^'J^»«^ 
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in jour circumstances. But are you not rested ? had we not 
better be getting on ?" 

** Am I rested ? oh, yes ; why, I only stopped, you know, to 
let you rest I have not been tired yet. But do tell me what 
you was going to tell ; what would you hare mo do f 

** There again I now, mind, I did not say auy thing about 
your doing, but only what I thought / should do if I had 
parents, whom I thought did not love me, or brothers and sif- 
ters, that did not love me.'' 

** Well, please tell me then what vou would do.** 

" Why, in the first plac« you see 1 should love them, if they 
did not love me ; and I should do any thing to show them my 
love, by taking a great deal of pains to please them in every 
way ; and to make them happy. If they should speak hud 
to me, I should speak kindly to them ; if they were in pain or 
trouble, I would do all I could to help them, night or day : I 
should take a great deed of pains, you see, more than I do 
now. Now, I do not have to take any special care to please 
them, to show them how much I love them ; for they know 
that I love them, and I know that they love me." 

" But what if you did not love them, nor they love you f" 

*^0h dear, it is too dreadful to think of; I do not know 
what I should do. But I suppose I know what I ouipht 
to do." ^ 

" Do tell me." 

" I think I ought to do every thinff just as I would if I loved 
them very much ; I ought to mind every thing my p^entB 
commanded ; and do — and do — ^all my duty toward them. 
But is not that your pony I see on the road ?" 

** Yes, there he is. He concluded that he might as well 
stop and take a bite, as the shower has gone over ; and now, 
that he is safe, may I not accompany you home ? I am not 
the least tired." 

Carrie hesitated a moment, and no doubt blushed very 
much ; for she felt all at once as though the weather had be- 
come very warm ; she hardly knew what reply to make ; per- 
haps her own feelings would have dictated an affirmative 
answer. She had become strangely interested in her com- 
panion. He manifested so much deference for her opiniote, 
and was so very attentive, without the least approach to for- 
wardneas, aad seemed, in fact, to ex<^icA&A «!aO^ «b Vt«Xec\^ ^ 
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pendence, that without being able to account for it, or eyen 
trying to do so, she felt in ms company as she had neyer felt 
before toward one so lately a stranger to her. 

But there were some considerations aside of her own 
feelings, which must be attended to. The lady under whose 
care she then was, might view things very differently ; and 
she might be called upon to explain all the circumstances of 
her interview with him. She therefore followed the dictate <^ 
prudence, and answered, 

" Oh, I thank you ; I have not far to go now, and your 
pony oi^ht to be attended to ; his saddle, you know, is yet 
at Mrs. Barton's, and you will be obliged to go back for that, 
will you not ?" 

Clarence would have met that difficulty, if no other objec- 
tion had been in the way. But believing, that for some good 
reason, she would prefer to go the remainder of the distance 
alone, he at once ceased to press his wish. 

^* And then, I must part with you here, and perhaps never 
see you again !" 

Carrie's eye was fixed full upon him, as he said thin She 
did not smile, nor make any attempt to pass off his remark in 
a playful manner. She saw that he felt really sad. 

^ I hope our interview will bear thinking about, even if we 
never do see each other again. But perhaps you may yet visit 
Princesport I know my fether and mother would give you 
a hearty welcome, for I shall tell them, when I go home, all 
about my adventure this afternoon ; and they will be very 
happy of an opportunity to return your kindness, and atten- 
tion to me." 

Clarence offered his hand, which she hesitated not to 
take. The tones of his voice evidently had a tremor to them 
as he spoke in reply, 

^I shall never forget our meeting, at any rate. It has 
changed all my purposes, and I hope has affected my char- 
acter for the future. But whether I shall ever see you at your 
own home, or elsewhere, will depend upon the wiU of others. 
I shall go at once home, as my mother nas requested ; I shall 
follow strictly the suggestions you have given me ; I shall 
obey them to the letter, and do every thing in my power to win 
the love of my friends. But, what \?o\x\S.\ xlcA. ^-^^ ^^'^ «qjSs^ 
a faster, as I believe you to be, to coiu^&i^ «aA c:j^xQSsst\»'s&S)\^ 
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^ Hare joa no litter f* 

He merely ihook his head in replj. 

^^Well, you know if yoa do your duty, <v try to do it^ yon 
will have a Mend." She wat intendinp^ to lay — Almigkiff 
and iver-prueiU — ^but her feelings were just then too keen!^ 
excited; she could restrain them no longer. He saw h« 
beautifiil lip trembling, and the tear lying on her feir cheek. 
A gentle pressure he yentured to gire the little hand he had 
be^ holdmg, and then turned and walked away. 



CHAPTER II. 



Mrs. Babtok, or Aunt LucMe — as she was called by those 
lost intimate with her — had been brought up in the fjEonily 
f Mrs. Leslie : when married, had left them to reside near a 
raot of woodland owned by that family. The husband was 
mployed in cutting wood and timber, and taking a general 
^ersight of things, and preventing too large a liberty by those 
rho might otherwise have done more than glean the refuse, 
he necessity for this care was increased from the &ct, that 
le property lay contiguous to the Delaware river ; and much 
aluable timber might with ease have been purloined and float- 
1 off to market without the knowledge of its owners. Mr. 
tarton was a very honest man ; but much better calculated 
> look affcer the interests of others than his own. 

It happened, very unfortunately for him, that soon affcer his 
larriage and removal to their present location, he had beea 
ioces£d in 'the purchase of a pair of horses, lliey proved to, 
e superior animals, and were distinguished for beauty of form, 
B well as bottom and speed. He purchased them while they 
nere suffering severely under an attack of horse distemper. And 
9 the person who owned then^v feared they would, one or both, 
ie on his hands, concluded to tempt some purchaser by an 
ffer of them at a very low price ; on the principle ^ that half 

loa^ or even less, was better than no bread.*^ Mr. Barton 
ecame the purchaser — the horses recovered; seemed ani- 
lated with new life, and to be much improved by their illness, 
lie finale of it was, that Mr. Barton cleared five hundred dol* 
ITS by the operation. It was, however, the only five hundred 
oUars he ever cleared by any of his speculations in after 
fe. And the worst of the thing was, that this first success 
ave him a turn for transactions of that nature. He became 
nite a dealer in sick horses ; and ^woidd «i(>>iTCL<^ \sa:<i^ %^^«^ 
alf a dozen feeble, bony, uncou\]i-\oo\dii^ ctft«toQ!t«» ^p«6ca% 
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in the road near his pFemises, while much of his time wai 
taken up in decocting coses for them, and ufin^ expedients to 
put life mto their systems, and flesh up80 their bones. But the 
business did not pay. Sone of the beiasts had i(itemal ailinga, 
and some external injuries that baffled his akfll. Some made 
flesh, but never could be got to make speed — and, like Pha- 
raoh's lean kine, devoured voraciously whatever they could 
get, but kept lean still ; and although Mr. Barton would point 
out the marks which indicated the superiority of the animalii 
yet, not being able to get the anatomies covered witli flesh, 
other people could not be brought to realize them. 

How Ion? Mr. Barton mieht have continued his specula- 
tions, there is no telling, had ne not unfortunately run himself 
thereby out of all means, either of buying horses, or stuff to 
feed them with. Sheer necessity compelled him, at last, to 
"^ ^*... drop the trade. He was not a lazy man, nor a bad husband ; 
but except in the matter of the first pair of horses, his trana- 
actioDS were not successful, and the living he made was what 
might in general be called a poor one. 

Mrs. Barton had the very happy fisu^ulty of making the best 
of every thing. She made the best of her husband. That im, 
she never found fault with him ; tried to help him along in 
doctoring his horses — she always called Mr. Barton's manage- 
ment of horses '^doctoring'' — encouraged him under some 
prethr hopeless cases, where the creatures were not only lame, 
but had remarkably bad coughs; and seemed never to be 
wearied in gathering aUacampane and yellow dock roots, and 
in making such preparations as he had '* heerd on" to be 
good. 

And it was not till things had come with them to the veiy 
last scrapings, that she ventured to suggest, " that old honei^ 
and sick hdHes was not profitable to venture much on." 

Mrs. Barton also made the best of whatever she had to 
make with. She knew how to cook up nice little savory diahei 
out of very slender materials. Her oread was always ligh^ 
and well baked, and her butter had a sweet rosy flavor ; and 
all the plates and dishes had a wholesome polish ; and her 
cupboard had a delightful fragance, whenever the doors hs^ 
pened to be open. You would feel certain that there wai 
there lurking in some of its comers, pies, or cakes, or sweet- 
meataf or ripe fruits. Hex floor, an.^ \i^T \^^ «sA V<^x \aScJlM^ 
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and her walls, were made the best of. They were all dean, 
and whole ; and above all, she made the very best of herself — ^no 
one ever saw Mrs. Barton with a ragged cap, or tumbled hair, 
or greasy apron. And no one scarcely ever beheld her clean, 
wholesome-looking face, without thinking of sunshine. Clouds 
never hung about it ; her smile kept them all away. And 
perhaps this was the reason why so many, both of rich and 
poor, would drop in at Mrs. Barton's. 

Sorrow visits both classes indiscriminately. It is kept back 
by no wall of outward circumstances, and finds its way to the 
heart through the splendid gateway of the affluent, and the 
lowly portal of the destitute. And it must be assuaged often 
by means beyond those within the sufferer's command. ■ And 
Mrs. Barton's sunny smile was just the kind of light that 
pleased a weary heart All things to her appeared tinged with 
it. It shone a little, even in the deepest gloom ; and she had 
a happy faculty of making others see it too. But doubtless 
the secret of the charm lay in the fact that Mrs. Barton was 
one of those meek, and quiet, and loving Christians, whom 
we meet occasionally, and only occasionally ; in whose bosom ' 
the fire once kindled never goes out, nor even smolders. She 
knew not much from books, for her educa,tion, in that respect, 
bad-been very limited. She had learned to read, and nothing 
further ; but that had enabled her to search into the rich store- 
house of the written .word ; and in that search, had her hum- 
ble mind been engaged for years, and* every day she kept on 
searching, a little at a time ; and she treasured up what she 
found, and she lived daily upon those stores. And when she 
wanted direction as to any steps in duty, or support under 
any trying circumstance, there she searched, and was sure to 
.find what she wanted. That book had no mysteries to he* 
that gave her any trouble, and she often wondered why some 
found stumbling-blocks and others were disturbed with doubts. 
She believed it to be the word of EGmwho had made hwand 
the world she saw around her, and as ttare were so many 
things in her own existence, and the earth on which she 
breathed, that she coiild not see into, it was no wonder to her 
simple mind, that there shoiild be dark sayings in this Book. 
But all that she ought not to do, and the feelings which she 
ought to cherish, and the hope that di^\\^\>\>:!^'si^^ >g»:<i^ 
were aU phdn, and satisfied her. 

2 
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Although Mrs. Barton was very far from seeking the notioa 
of others, others sought after her. The sick liked to have her 
about their bed. She knew how to do things in just the right 
way. And the dying, whether rich or poor, would often send 
for her. She seemed to know what to say at such an hour, 
and although much attention was paid to her by those in a su- 
perior station, it did not lift her mind above her own humble 
duties, and her own humble place in life. We need not 
wonder, then, that those who knew her so well as Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie, should have felt great confidence in permitting her to 
keep a motherly watch over their little daughter, during her 
absence from home ; and had given it as their wish to the 
lady Principal of the school, ime attended and with whom 
she lived, that Carrie might be permitted to visit Mrs. Bar- 
ton, as often as the interruptions of school would permit. 

And almost every week, when the weather allowed, Carrie'b 
&vorite walk was toward the woods, or Barrens, as they were 
often called, to see Aunt Luckie. Nor was she the only young 
person who delighted to take that walk ; for Mrs. Barton was 
fond of the young, and had great patience with them, and 
many a good word she gave them at parting that they would 
be apt to keep in their mind. 

Clarence Ralston had found the way there, and had not 
only learned a great many good things as ho sat by Mrs. Bar- 
ton, while she kept her spinning-wheel going; but having 
plenty of spending-money to use as ho thought best, oftien 
bougnt many nice little things in the way of tea, and sugarsi 
and spices, and such extras as she would not be so apt or bo 
able to get for herself; and being naturally a sedate lad, and 
as she mought, of a very affectionate and confiding dispoai* 
lion, she had taken a great fancy to him ; and he having con- 
fidence in her, communicated fteely all the peculiarities of his 
situation, and of his feelings. It was but two days after tbs 
scene recordedr in our first chapter, that Clarence and his pony 
were again approaching the humble cottage at the Barrens, 
He was near the house when he met Mr. Barton, busily em- 
ployed on one side of the road, trying to get uj) from a re* 
oumbent position what seemed to be a sick cow. He stopped 
at once, and asked if he could be of any assistance. 

** Well, I don't know but it 's a gone case ; her eyes seem to 
bemcst sot" 
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Clarence looked at the poor beast, and thought within him* 
self, '^ it did indeed look like an extreme case." The bones 
were frightfully visible, only covered by a rough coat of hair, 
each apparently standing alone and independent of its fellows. 
Her eyes stared wildly, and her breath was very short. 

" She bleeds well, though ; see that — ^ Clarence saw that 
quite a pool of blood lay where her tail had been. He ex- 
claimed, 

" Who has done that ?" 

" I cut it off, you see ; first I bored her horns. Her horns 
is cold as death. It must be the horn distemper. I thought 
bleedin' might may-be start natur a bit. She would have 
been a mighty good cow, and I got her a great bargain. 
She'd bring forty dollars any day ; but I'm afeard it's a gone 
case. Her eyes don't look good. But here comes wife; I 
wonder what she's got I" and sure enough there was Aunt 
Luckie herself looking very fresh and fair. She had a bottle 
in one hand, and a cord in the other. 

" Good morning, Mr. Clarence, we're doctorin' agin, you 

oaa" 

'Tm afraid it will not do any good, Mrs. Barton; she is 
past help, I think." 

"Do you? Well, Tm sorry; it would have been such a 
comfort to have a cow. I don't think much about horses ; 
they're a deal of trouble, and risky critters. A cow, though, 
is worth havin' ; don't you think, husband, you could git tibia 
down her ? it 's pepper tea, nice and hot I've got this cord ; 
I thought may-be you could tie her to the fence, or to a tree, 
or something, and put it down that way." 

" There 's no need of a rope, wife ; she 's still enough now. 
Fm afear'd it 's all up with her, but I'll try to git it down. 

So Mr. Barton raised the head of the poor animal, and suo^ 
ceeded in pouring down the liquid, but its only effect was to 
cause two or three weak spasmodic coughs. Her head fell 
again to the ground as soon as he withdrew his support, and 
in a very little while his fears proved true. She was a gone case. 

" Well, I am sorry," said Mrs. Barton, " for the beast, and 
for ourselves, too. For if she had have lived, it would have 
been such a nice thing to have a cow, I ^<es&^\s»^'w»Sb.^^<=Wi. - 
won't thinlr it best to buy any moT^ Cin!t\«» cH wss^'^esA^^^ffl**; 
have any thing the matter on ^em.^ 
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" I sha'n't, I tell you. Fm done now buying sick critters ; 
it 'b an unsartain business. Fm done onst for all. Her skill, 
thougli, will bring most half what I gin for her ; that 's some- 
thin'." 

And so Mr. Barton made preparation to save what he conld 
from his purchase ; and Mrs. Barton, with Clarence leading 
his pony, walked to the cottage. 

^ I fidel sorry for Barton, though I tell'd him it wam*t best 
to venture any more on sick critters, or old ones, either ; but I 
guess he will be done now ; only it would have been such a 
nice thing to have a cow. But so it is ; and now come and 
tell me all about your walk home." 

^ Oh, Mrs. Barton I I never took such a walk before, and I 
am afraid I never shall again." 

They had just entered the room as Clarence gave her this 
reply, and taking her seat and placing it close by the chair he 
hml taken, she looked at him very earnestly. 

" What do you mean ?" 

^ I mean just what I say. I never expect to have suoli a 
walk again. She is an angel — ^butl want you to tell me about 
her." 

Mrs. Barton had to think a little before she dared to speak. 

^ And so you got home well ; and was Mr. and Mrs. lUco 
allied about you f" 

^ They knew nothing about it, Mrs. Barton ; you see I found 
the pony feeding along the road, and not caring to ride back 
here myself I nired little Bill, who, you know, came for the 
saddle, while I sat down upon a rock — ^you know the large 
flat rock about half way to the village ?" 

^ Yes, yes ; many and many a time have I sat down and 
rested me on it on a hot day." 

** Well, that rock I shall never forget. I spt^nt the happiest 
tifne there I ever had in my life. When Bill came back I 
just jumped on and rode home. I said nothing to the old 
folks, for they did not know A«r, and could understand noth- 
ing about it : but how can I see her again f " 

"Oh, la me 1 Mr. Clarence, how you do go on I You will 
fbiget all about her, so soon as you get home, and see all the 
fine ttiings there ; and all the great folks. You are like all 
jrouDg hoya, soon pleased and soou ov«c \\J' 

^Bat I shall never get over \\- ^WK5,>&».'^«\«tt^\ 
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scarcely slept at all that night. I could feel those dear little 
soft hands on my temples all night, and I could see that sweety 
earnest look, that met my eye when I awoke from that shock ; 
and the tear on that pretty cheek, and her rosy lips tremhling 
when I parted from her : I shall never forget it, Mrs. Barton, 
to the end of my life. But she is so good ! her heart is hotter 
than her &ce, though I never saw any face so beautiful be- 
fore.'' 

Mrs. Barton had too much feeling for the boy to laugh, and 
in (act she did not feel like laughing, but she knew some- 
things in reference to him, that might cause this warmth <^ 
feeling to be a trial to him ; and her judgment warned her to 
be cautious what she said. She wondered not that he was so 
affected, for she herself could never look upon the beautifal, 
artless girl, without thinking that she must be loved by all 
who knew her. But she dared do nothing to cherish that^ in 
one she thought so much of as she did of Clarence, whidi 
nught give him sorrow in the end. So, with a very Berioaa 
air, she replied, after a moment's thought, 

^ Well, child, we must be thankful that there are so many 
beautiful things yet in the world, and so many good and pret' 
tr beings, that we meet with. Grod made the world, and all 
tlie things that give us pleasure, and some of our fellow 
creatures He has made so kind, so true, so full of loveliness; 
that wo can't help loving them. But children, you know, are 
pleased with many things which they don't care about as they 
grow up; and young people like you ^d that what they 
think, at your age, they don't think when they be grown up 
men and women." 

" Yes, I know all that, Mrs. Barton ; but when we love a 
person not only for their looks,* but because they have been 
faithful to us, and tell us our faults, and try to make us do 
right, and keep the commandments of God. No, Mrs. Barton, 
I shall not forget — ^and I am going home now, and mean to 
follow her advice in every thing ; and mean to try my best 
to do every thing my parents tell me ; and see if I can make 
them love me." 

" Dear child, I know you have many trials, with all the 
pleasant things that you have, and very strange trials. Money 
IS sometimes very bad to make trouble an.d\ivc^i<^jSccc^%«s^ 
I hope jrou won't love it so aa to cinKiLg^ -jqwk "HcsA^Mstesfe* 
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sometiines think, though, that it is a great pity that yon have 
been left as you have. It ain't your fault ; you couldn't help 
it, and all you can do, since your grandfather has willed it so, 
is just to try and do as much good as you can with it But 
Tm afear'd sometimes it will give you trouble on account of 
your mother." 

^ I expect it, Mrs. Barton ; I expect nothing else. I shall 
be watchful, and very careful — ^my mother will want, I know, 
to make just such a match for me as she has made for my 
brothers. She will want me to marry, I suppose, some one who 
has as much money as I shall have ; and no matter how good 
a person might be, and how much I cared for her ; if she 
were poor, I do not believe my mother would ever give her con- 
sent And now I want to ask you what you thimc ? If I go 
home, and am obedient in all things, bearing patiently their 
cold ^eatment, and doing all I can to please my mother, and 
father too, do you think when I come to be of age, and should 
want to marry one that they did not fancy, because she had 
not so much property as I nave, or as they thouglit she ought 
to have, do you think it would be wrong in uie to take my 
own way?" 

" Well, child, it ain't best for us to look too far ahead, and 
say what we would do, and what we would not, some years to 
come. You, just like a good boy, go home, and do all your 
duty, and the Lord will make all things work right when the 
tioie comes. But I am so glad to hear that you have given 
up the dreadful thoughts that you spoke to mo about, the 
other day. I hope you will never, never think of doing such 
a thing again. * Submit yourself to them that have the rule 
over you,' and trust in the Lord to take your part, and you will 
see how it will turn out." 

" But I want you, Mrs. Barton, to tell me all about her. 
She told me where she lived ; and, from what she said of her 
home, I think she must have a very pleasant one." 

" Hasn't she, though 1 why, she is the idol of her father. 
He clean doats on her. He will wait on her to her parties, 
and home again ; and no matter what she wants, and ho knows 
it, he will git it, cost what it may. Why, what do you think 1 
he heard her mention, one day, what a pretty pony such a one 
had, and what does he do, but the first thing she knew, a day 
or two after, the prettiest little hoiae qvqc ^om «^^ — ^yist ^bout 
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the size of yours, only that it was hlack, and yours is speckled — 
and a pretty saddle and bridle, all came home together. And 
when he took her out and asked her how she liked it, she 
just ran up to him and put her arms about his neck and 
kissed him, and kissed him again, and again. ' Oh, my dear 

Eapa,' she says, * how good you are !' And then, how pleased 
e was to see her ride. She soon learned ; and he would ride 
out with her every day. I do believ<» if any thing should hap- 
pen to her it would kill him outright." 

" That 's the way, then, she learned to ride so well ?" 

^' Hide I I wish you could see. She seems to go just like a 
bird flying through the air, and afraid of nothing." 

" Is her father rich ?" 

" Well, I don't know as to that TheyVe got a good deal 
of property about in different places. Why, this great woods, 
all about here, belongs to them. You see, his fauier was one 
of the old proprietors, just as your grandfather was, and had 
worlds of farms, but they didn't always bring much profit I , 
guess a good many has been sold, and people living as they 
do, you know, keeping horses and carriages, and all sucn 
things, and a world of servants, eats up fast But I guess he 
is well to do. But ain't they got a beautiful place I and such 
a view from it ! The house is, for all the world, just like your 
father's, if you hadn't that great big wing to the end of it, and 
the back part running out so—" 

** Has she any sisters ?" 

^' Not a living one. She 's got three brothers, and that 's all ; 
and she 's the oldest on 'em all ; and that 's the thing that 
makes her &ther doat on her so. But then, that ain't all ; 
she is so good ; every body loves her, rich and poor ; she 
treats 'em all alike. She ain't got no more pride than if she 
never had no notice taken of her." 

Clarence did not find his feelings at all relieved by all Mrs. 
Barton was saying ; in fact, the good woman had forgotten 
for the time, her thoughts about prudence, and was only add- 
ing fuel to the fire. She sat in silence a moment after she 
ceased speaking, which she did in consequence of the really 
serious countenance which she saw her remarks had caused. 

" I can not go away, Mrs. Barton, without seeing her again. 
When will she be here ?" 

"Oh, well, she thought may-\>^ Ai<^ ixsi^^ ^y^\si^ t^si^* 
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Saturday. It may rain, tbough, or she may not feel like walk- 
ing through the heat ; and many things might hinder. If it 
should be very warm ; or may-be the madam may not ^v^ 
her leave ; so you see it is all uncertain." 

^' And I must go home on Friday ! I have a great mind tcb 
stay over until Monday." 

" Did your parents wish you to come Friday ?" 

'^ Yes, they said, or my mother did, that they should expect 
me on that day." 

" Well, then, child, as you was sayin' you was going to try 
to do your best to home, you'd better begin nght. Your 
mother might ask you what you staid for, and you know 
she is keen to see into things; and you would want, you 
know, to tell her the whole truth. That might make words, 
and lead on from one thing to another, till there was hard 
feelin's — no, no — I think you'd better let things be at 
they be." 

^ Why can not I go then to the house where she is staying, 
and just bid her go<^-by ; what harm in that T 

**0h, la me I there wouldn't be no harm in it^ that eyer 
was. But you see she lives to the boarding-nchool ; and you 
know the madam is so particular about sich things. She would 
want to know if you was a relative ; a brother, or at furthest^ 
a near cousin. And what could you say ? Why, there ain't 
one on 'em that dares to stir out without she is with them, 
and sees just what thev do, and who they speak to, and all 
that Carrie has got leave from her father to come here 
whenever she has a holiday, if she wants to. But she dare n*t 
for the life of her go out of the track straight from the board- 
ing-school here. I suppose it is best to keep young girls so, 
they're flighty, you know, sometimes; and I 'spose there's 
danger in lettin' 'em have too much their own way. No, I 
would not have you go there for nothin'. You might git your 
fcelin's hurt ; for the madam is a high piece, they say, and 
makes all mind her." 

" I almost wish I had never seen her. No, I don't either. 
Well, Mrs. Barton it is pretty hard ; but I will try to do as you 
say, and I will try to keep in mind all the good things you 
have ever said to me. I shall not forget them ; and I shall 
never forget what that dear girl has said to me. 

''And now, Mn, Barton, you hft?^ \>^i;i ^^r^ loEid to me^ 
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and I feel under great obligations to you ; and I want to leave 
you some token l£at you may remember me by. Here is some 
money that will buy you a first-rate cow, that has not the 
horn distemper, nor any other ailing. Take it and use it at 
once for that purpose, and remember to pray for Clarence." 

" Oh, you dear good child 1" 

And Mrs. Barton, without taking the money, put her apron 
to her tace, and indulged in a hearty cry. It was some time 
before she could compose herself sufficiently to speak, and 
when she did, her voice was much broken. 

^ Oh, you are so good ! But I dare not take it. I thank 
you, though, all the same. And may God bless you for your 
Idnd wishes." 

'^ But, Mrs. Barton, you must take it If you refuse, I shall 
go and buy a cow with it, and drive her here to your door. 
The money is mine. I can spend it as I please ; and my par 
rents never ask how. And I am certain they would be quite 
well pleased if they knew it had been thus used. So say no 
more about it Buy the best cow you can, and call her Car- 
rie. Will you, now ?" 

" Oh, well, dear, don't you want it now for yourself ? May-be 
you want clothes, or something else f " 

^ I want nothing only one more look at that dear little 
creature. Clothes I why, I shall have more than I can cany 
home. I am going to give little Bill, who came here for my 
saddle, enough clothes to last him for a year. So here, dear 
good Mrs. Barton, take it and give me a kiss for good^by." 

And then as he moimted his pony, and rode on his way. 
Aunt Luckie implored heartily a blessing for him, and aat 
down and wept at the thought that it might be a long, long 
time before she should see ms &ce again. 

2* 



CHAPTER III. 



On the beautiful banks of tho Delaware, within the county 
of- Hunterdon, were settled some of the most wealthy propri- 
etors of New Jersey. Their immense estates spread for miles 
along the borders of that river, extending from thence far 
back among the pleasant hills and valleys that diversify that 
legion and give such a charm to the scenery. The man- 
liona of the '' lords of the manor" were in correspondence 
with their laiffe property ; and the style in which tney lived 
differed but Httle from that of the aristocratic circles of En- 
gland, £rom which some of them originated, and which all 
endeavored to copy, so far as they could in a comparatively 
new country. 

Whether the habits thus continued from the old world 
were appropriate for the land in which they had found a home, 
18 none of our business. So long as their means were equal 
to the expense of their establishments, no one has any right to 
complain. It was to outward appearance a very comfortable 
style for the owners thereof. The array of servants within 
doors, and the swarms of laborers in the woods and fields, re- 
quired from the master and mistress merely the exercise of 
judgment in directing their labors. For themselves, there was 
no need to make the most trifling effort with their own hands. 

Among the most wealthy of this class was Randolph Ral- 
ston. He had inherited from his father, previous to the war 
of the Revolution, a very large property — immense tracts of 
land, a noble mansion, and large amounts of money, loaned 
on propert^*Security, were all placed in his hands at the age of 
twenty-one. 

Not in the least dazzled by the means with which he found 
himself possessed, he lanched out into no new extravagances. 
Steadily ne stepped into his father's track, and gave as much 
attention to all tne minutiao of his affairs, as if uis livelihood. 
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depended upon his making the most from every source of in- 
come. 

Not satisfied with the wealth which had descended to him, 
he very carefully looked about for a companion who might 
bring with her other virtues a respectable amount of what he 
considered the '' one thing needful," and made his choice at 
length of one whose expectations were all that his wishes 
craved. This lady was the daughter of Alexander William- 
son, a merchant of the city of New York, who by close appli- 
cation to business, and judicious investments, had accumulated 
a large fortune. Mrs. Williamson had been a partner in more 
senses than one, in all his concerns — she assisted her husband 
in '^ tending his shop," consulted with him in dl their invest- 
ments, advised him in most of his successful speciilations, and 
was as well acquainted with the routine of busmess as himself 

Whether the fact of her thus attending to the management 
of their affairs had created a love of money, or whether sha 
had inherited that unfeminine passion, it is not worth while 
to inquire. But its manifestation was so notorious, that her 
name at the time was synonymous with whatever was doae 
and grasping. 

Mis. WilUamson was also noted for her pride of £unily. 
By no means humbled in her own opinion by servile drudgery 
behind the counter she held " a high head" from the &ct 
that she could claim relationship with a titled family in the 
'^ ^therland ;" and although fond of hoarding her pennies, lav- 
ished large sums in furnishing her house in the city in a 
style that few could vie with in those days. Her walls were 
tapestried with leather of the richest colors. On her floors 
were spread the most costly Turkey carpets, and from the ceil- 
ing to the floor immense pier-glasses reflected the full forms of 
her favored guests; while tiie mahogany sideboards, with 
their marble slabs, groaned imder massive waiters, tankards, 
and goblets of solid silver. 

One only child was to be the sole inheritor of all this wealth, 
and she gave rich promise to her parents of being all that 
they cornd ask as a successor. She was proud, close, and fond 
of show. If any thing, more tenacious of family dignity, 
than her mother ; so much so that many supposed no aspir- 
ant to her hand would ever be successful who <»^\sld. '*&s;k\«\^ 
his own right claim a titled tank^ 
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Such Chancer, however, being rare, and Mim Williamson not 
remarkable for personal attractions, with the exception of a 
tall and commanding form, she thought best to accept the 
addresses of a plebeian in the person of young Randolpti Ral- 
ston, of Clanmore Valley, as his homestead was named. 

The fact that she was the richest heiress of her day, and 
must in time bring to his store of wealth a handsome addition, 
was sufficient to atone, in his estimation, for an apparent want 
of amiability, and for many of those qualities which a young 
man generally looks for in a companion. 

He courted, won, and married her, and in his splendid family 
coach, bore her off as a valuable addition to his own estate. 

We shall not attempt, dear reader, to portray the scene of 
connubial bliss that followed — ^you can anticipate without, onr 
aid, the result of such a union. It was a cold business con- 
tract. A joint-stock association, in which the holy sympathies 
of nature were set aside as of no value. " They had their re- 
ward." 

^ In the course of years, nine children had been given to 
them ; of whom, at tne period when our story begins, six were 
not. 

Of the three then living, two had arrived at manhood, and 
had married, under the sagacious management of their mother, 
heiresses. They had both been trained to regard wealth as 
' the one great good of life, in comparison with which the af- 
fections of the heart were of no account. 

Wealth either in possession or expectancy, was the great 
motive power by which the will of the parents had been en- 
forced. It was addressed to their fears whenever the sons 
manifested a diroosition to rebel against parental authority. 
And the hope of a larger share of tbe inheritance by obsequi- 
ous acquiescence, was the mainspring which regulated the 
conduct of each son alternately. *^ Which parent it was their 
best interest to court for the time being," was not unfre- 
quently a subject for each singly to calculate. For wliich 
might have the largest amount to bestow was not easily de- 
cided. 

An event, however, occurred soon after the maniage of the 
eldest of their sons then living, which tended to change 
materially their views and feelings, and create a new element 
of wriuigUng and discord. 
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A few years before the death of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, 
the parents of Mrs. Ralston, the latter became the mother of 
another son. At his birth she was seized with a serious ill- 
ness, attended with violent delirium. She could take no care 
of her babe, and the little stranger was sent from home into 
a family that had just then been bereaved, and where the 
mother was willing to receive him in the place of the dear 
one committed to the tomb. 

"Whether from the effect of the deliriunf, or from some 
other cause, Mrs. Ralston, after her recovery, refused to own 
her child, and he was left to be brought up in the family 
where he had been first nourished. Whether it was that the 
parents of Mrs. Ralston feared lest this younger son might be 
disinherited by his parents, or whether they acted from the 
wish to keep what they had earned as long as possible in the 
family, by bequeathing it to the youngest, we know not; ' 
for there was no reason assigned, but on the death of Mr. 
Williamson, it was ascertained that the whole of his properhr 
had been left to Clarence Ralston, the infant son of Randolpn 
and Gertrude Ralston ; one half of which was to be placed m 
his hands on his arriving at age, and the other half on the 
death of his mother ; the mother to have the exclusive use of 
the whole income until he reached his majority, and of the one 
half during her natural life. 

This fact of itself was sufficient, in the minds of a family 
thus trained, to cause feelings not of the most desirable kino. 
But aside from this, the perfect dissimilarity of character 
which this younger son manifested to that of his parents or 
brothers, so soon as it began to develop, caused him to be 
looked upon as a stranger to their sympathies. The reason of 
this difference may be easily accounted for. 

The Rev. Malcom Rice and his lady, whose kindness had 
given this deserted child a home, were persons of no ordinary 
character. They were both possessed of more than a usual 
share of the better feelings of our nature, and beyond this, 
were endowed with that kind of piety, which, while it ob- 
trudes not its possessors into the notice of the world, creates 
immediately around them a charmed atmosphere, where love 
abides, where soft words utter the pure thoughts, and gentle- 
ness wins obedience ; and all that \^ yoiys'^ ^"^ ^!i$&Sa«^TSiR«&^ 
the alent rebuke, and ahimkA aivKj. 
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They liad loved in youth, and the love of jouth had 
strengthened with advancing years, and kind attention to each 
other had increased as they progressed along the downward 
valley, and walked the closer, and seemed the more attached, 
as the world beyond them spread a wider circle, and receded 
from their sympathy. 

In this atmosphere of peace and good will, this youngling 
had spent his earliest days. Days when the future man was 
forming, when the thoughts and feelings were taking the im- 
press that was most likely to be abiding. 

That great care had been taken with the moral training 
of their charge, was clearly manifest, as the child grew into 
the boy, and the boy into the youth. 

Clarence was also tar superior to his brothers in personal 
attractions ; and perhaps on this account as well as others, of 
a purely selfish nature, the heart of the mother had begun to 
soften toward him. At first, he was sent for occasionally, to 
visit his parental home; and finally, as we have already seen, the 
mandate was given that recalled him to take his natural posi- 
tion in the family. He was now seventeen, had completed his 
course at school, and had just entered college. As usual, he 
had gone to the home of nis foster-parents, for whom he had 
a sincere regard, to spend his vacation, when the summons from 
his mother oroke up his plans, and much against his will, but 
with a firm resolve to do his duty, he was now on his way 
thither. 

'^Oh, how beautiful P he exclaimed, as, on reaching the 
summit of a hill, his eye at once rested on Clnnmore Valley. 
Far as he could see on either hand, lay, spread out before him, 
the beautiful panorama. The valley ran from east to west, 
lined on each side by immense forests, covering the hills 
to their tops, with occasionally a pleasant green opening, 
where acres of trees had been leveled, and were now covered 
with the rich young grain. The plain itself between the hills 
presented the variety of a highly cultivated country, for many 
miles in extent, intersected at intervals by sparkling streams 
running from the hills, and forming by their united volume a 
small winding river, that found its way through the opening 
of the valley in the west, into the Delaware. A stranger 
would have judged it to be a country settlement of well-con- 
ditioned tarmers, for numetona dweiUau^ nv«e^ w^Uat^ at no 
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great distances from each other, through the whole valley ; 
all of them in good order, and speaking of substantial comfort 
But Clarence, as he looked down iipon the prospect, and ad- 
mired its beauties, knew that the whole scene before him was 
the possession of his parents ; it was Olanmore. It had been, 
he well knew, an object of intense interest to his father and 
mother, and his brothers too ; the cause of many a hard • 
thought, a monument of pride, and, he feared, the subject of 
unhallowed wishes. Had it not been Olanmore, he could have 
enjoyed the view with a greater zest , 

It is a sad thing to look upon a home that has no fond as- 
sociations in our hearts. Especially sad is it, for youth in 
its freshness, when its affections are putting forth their tendrils, 
and seeking for objects around which they may cling for life, 
to have them rudely thrust aside, the sport of every wind, 
drooping to the earth, or curling back from whence they 
started. 

Clarence paused awhile, and then descended the hilL 
The road he had been traveling was the common highway 
that crossed the valley. On reaching the plain beneath, he 
aoon turned into that which led directly to the mansion. It 
was a fine passage way — ^the traveled path smooth as a floor, 
and lined on either side by trees of native growth. The road 
was winding, too, and more beautiful on that account ; winding 
as the little river by whose margin for the most of the way 
it ran. 

Laborers were busy with their plows in the adjoining fields, 
and the lively voices of the drivers echoed from the nearer 
hills and woods; while birds in countless numbers chirped, 
and twittered, and sang, and flew, from bush to bush, and on 
the large oak, and on the stone-fence, from whence they would 
pick the old berries that yet clung to the branches of the 
cedar. 

At length he is in fiill view of. his father's dwelling, a sub- 
stantial edifice of brick. The main building, a large double 
house, with portico, and heavy pillars, and a wing of propor- 
tionate dimension, attached to one side. Every thing that the 
eye rested upon was in keeping. All finished in the same 
manner. All in complete order, and looking as fresh as 
though the work of the past year, while> m '^sxjSJa^^isyais.^ "^ 
century old. 
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As Clarence alighted from Us pony, and gare him into tlM 
hands of a servant, a lady, very stately in appearance, and 
moving with slow step, approached from the hall door mtsrom 
the porch, even to the steps up which he was ascending. Her 
look was severe at first, but as he took her hand, and smiling, 
said : 

*' Mother, I hope I see you well,^ there was evidently a re- 
laxing of the rigid muscles of the face, and his smile 
almost returned. It was the nearest to it he had ever 
on that fjEice before. 

^ Master Clarence, you are welcome home — ^walk in.** 

It seemed to him, however, as he followed his mother into 
the hall, and then through that to an adjoining room, that 
there was a strange chilliness to the air, and all looked oold 
and stiff ; and as his mother took her usual seat, a high back 
arm-chair, of ample size, cushioned, and covered with leathei^ 
edged with gilt, and made a formal signal with her hand that 
he should l^ seated too, he could scarcely suppress a aigh; 
it was all so cold, so unlike home. 

. " Tou are welcome home, sir ; sit down. I had almost «s> 
' pected that on your return from college you would have mads ' 
your first call here. But since you have been so prompt to 
obey my request, and as you will no longer have such an op- 
portunity for seeing those with whom you have so long n- 
sided, I shall find no fault with you. Did you leave Mra. and 
Mr. Rice in their usual health ?" 

^ They are in good health, and desired me to present their 
respectful remembrance to my mother and fiather.'' 

^ That is all well. Your father, and Mr. Ralph Ralston, your 
elder brother, have gone to Cornwall. Mr. Richard RalstoSi 
you doubtless know, has been lately established on that estate 
and there has been some little difficulty in regard to the tmi 
boundary line between that property and the Hazletoa tiaoL 
Mr. Leslie, who owns it, or, more properly, has the manage- 
ment of it, as it in right belongs to his wife, is to meet them, 
and I expect, unless something should occur of an unpleaaaat 
nature, he will return with them on his way home.'' I 

Clarence must have been excited by something his mother I 
had just said ; for having her eye keenly fixed upon him, m I 
was her habit when addressing any one, she perceived no I 
doubt that the color had s\idd«D\.7 «i\««ii wi^ v^x^ad onr ft 
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liis face. She paused in lier address a moment, and then 
asked, 

^ What is it, Master Clarence, that has excited you all at 
once ?" 

'* Oh, nothing, mother ; surely, I am not excited.'' And he 
tried to smile away her suspicion. 

" But, surely, you are excited. Is there any thing in what 
I ha^e said to you about the business on which your father 
and brother are engaged, or in the name of the gentleman who 
is with them, that could have disturbed you ?** 

He was about to say, " Oh, no ;" but it occurred to him at 
once that it would scarcely be an honest reply, and in accord- 
ance with the resolutions he had made, he dierefore said : 

^ I confess to you, mother, that the name of the gentleman 
did, on its mention, make my heart palpitate more rapidly than 
usual. But I was not aware that my mce so readily expressed 
my feelings." ^ 

" Have you known Mr. Leslie ?" 

" No, mother ; I have never seen him. It was merely the 
name that startled me." And then with all the frankness of a 
son who has a mother by him, he gave the particulars of the 
scene with the young lady. 

^ And if you were to see her and know her, mother, you 
would not be surprised that I have become so much interested 
in her." 

The countenance of Mrs. Ralston changed not in the least 
during the whole revelation which her open-hearted son was 
making. She kept her eye fixed upon him in the same cold, 
stern manner ; but not more so than before. 

'* I am not at all surprised that you have been fascinated by 
the arts of such a young person. She seems to have been 
possessed of a good share of forwardness. She, doubtless, like 
many others^ would be very glad to attract the attention of one 
who is known to have such large expectations as you have. 
Master Clarence. But that, on your part, you must consider 
is all child's play. In due time, with a suitable connection, it 
will be my pride to see you well established ; but be very care- 
ful to allow no liberty on your part, nor make any advances to 
any young lady, beyond the mere civilities of a gentleman. 
And here let me take the opportunity to «ai^ ^1«^ >«Qt^\si 
you about jour expectations. Every ^oxoii^ laaai «ita»^J«^ • 
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70a are Bhould be made to feel his position. It might prevent 
great confusion and mortification to a whole family. To baj 
nothing of what your parents are able to endow jou with 
when you shall come to be settled — that is of course condi* 
tional upon your strict compliance with our will — nor of the 
much liu*ger amount you will have bequeathed to you at our 
death, provided you demean yourself as an obedient son ; to say 
nothing of all mis, which alone will be sufficient to place you 
in a high positioD, you know, as I suppose you do, that by the 
will of my father, your grandfather Williamson, you have 
been made his sole residuary heir ; and, moreover, when you 
shall arrive at majority, one half thereof comes immediately into 
your possession. It is not generally known how large an es- 
tate your grand&ther left, and, perhaps, some parents would 
be very sohcitous to hide from their children the &ct in such 
oases. But I think differently. K you were a native of my 
parent country. Great Britain (Mrs. Ralston had no sympathy 
with the separation), and been bom to a noble rank, you 
would not be kept in ignorance of it. You would be trained 
for it, and receive consideration from other youth on account 
thereof, and of course would not think of forming a family 
alliance without due consultation on the part of each head of 
the families to be allied. And therefore it is that I think it 
best to inform you of the peculiar advantages you possess. 
The amount my fiither left will exceed three hundred thousand 
dollars. In time this must be all yours ; and I tell you in 
order that you may feel your position as you ought, and realize 
how highly unbecoming it will be for you to allow yourself to 
be influenced to make any family arrangement by a freak of 
fancy. Your parents will not be unmindful of your interest 
in this respect, and will in duo time introduce you to one 
who may be your equal.'^ As Mrs. Ralston thus delivered 
her views, she maintained a very upright position in her 
high back chair, and uttered her words with great deliber- 
ation, emphasizing with much care such portions of her 
discourse as she wished him to lay up more espcciully in hii 
mind. 

As Clarence felt that no reply was expected from him, the 
dictatorial manner of his mother being evidently intended to 
prevent all argument on the point, he was happy to have the 
o/>portunity to change the subject^ as she seemed to have fin- 
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ished what she had to say. He therefore ventured to ask after 
the health of his father and brothers. 

*' The health of your father is good for his years. He is, in* 
deed, advancing far in life ; in fact, he may be called an old 
man, already beyond the threescore years and ten. But he 
is still able to manage his large property, without any aid be- 
side my own advice." 

^ And does brother Ralph live at home again ? I have under- 
stood that his wife has returned to her parents." 

" Your brother, Mr. Ralph Ralston, is at home as you have 
heard, and his lady has also returned to the home of her pa- 
rents. Her temper was beyond endurance. And it is a very 
fortunate circumstance that your father was so decided in re- 
fusing to make a settlement upon her before marriage. The 
Crawford family held out a long time before they would con- 
sent to the marriage, insisting upon it that the Glenville Es- 
tate should be made over to her, in her own right, and to her 
heirs. It was very fortunate, indeed ; for we should now have 
the mortification of seeing that handsome property at the con- 
trol of strangers. As it is, no harm has come of the arrange^ 
ment Mr. Ralph Ralston is home again, and has brought 
with him what furniture, plate, etc., we gave him ; and the 
lady has gone to her parents, and taken with her whatever 
she brought. The house stands empty, to be sure. But it 
had better remain empty, than have gone out of the family. 
The children are young, and very cross and troublesome, and 
they are out at board, where the parents can see them when 
they feel like it. Upon the whole, the matter is quite satis- 
&ctory. I wish that your brother, Mr. Richard Radston, was 
as well situated. 

^' The arrangement for Richard's marriage was made without 
any difficulty ; for she was an orphan and had no friends to 
interfere. Her property, indeed, is entailed upon her heirs. 
But she seems to be losing her mind. Nothing attracts any 
notice from her. It is said that her mother died an idiot. I 
can not say how she will go, but she appears to be tending 
that way. Richard gets a large income by her, and your fiather 
has built him a handsome mansion, and has put the Cornwall 
estate in fair condition, and they are settled upon it ; and very 
handsomely settled, indeed, and with. t\i^ «iR«^>aa\iL'V'^i»s^ 
named^ Hichard's proiq>ects aie very \>i\!^\i? 
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Clarence still continued silent He only wondered what 
there could be, in the circumstances of his brothers, out of 
which his mother could draw any comfort But she evidently 
was not at all distressed. He could not help thinking, how* 
ever, that it was a sad recital he hnd been listening to. Hia 
brothers must, he knew, be miserable. Clanmore itself, with 
its three thousand acres, would not be worth having, with a 
wife whose temper was so bad that even Ralph could not con- 
trol her ; or with one like Richard^ whose mind was running 
down into the imbecility of childhood. Did his mother in* 
deed estimate property so highly that all the love of the 
heart was of tnfling value in comparison ? The thoughts of 
Clarence troubled him exceedingly. And it was quite a relief 
when his mother intimated that she had nothing further to 
communicate at present, and that he might go and taka a 
ramble, if he pleased. 

*^ I will take some other opportunity,^ she remarked, as hs 
made his obeisance, '^ to hold converse on some other matteis 
touching yourselL" 

He was glad once more to be abroad in the open air, and 
at liberty to indul^ his own musings. 

There were delightful spots about the place just suited ht 
retirement and rest Clumps of trees, with short, velvety turf 
at their roots, standing on gentle declivities, and inviting to i^ 
pose. Clear babbling brooks coming down from the hills, and 
winding about ; sometimes coming Ihrough the open meadow, 
and then almost hidden from view by an intervening knoll, 
studded with trees, around whose base it glided ; and then 
under a bank where willows grow and spread their long yellow 
branches over it These were just such places as a youth 
would select to throw himself at ease upon, and enjoy his 
pleasant day-dreams — and Clarence was mnd of day-dreain& 
He loved to indulge his fancy ; and the more so, as he had so 
few realities, in ms sodal condition, upon which he could 
dwell with satisfaction. He walked through the garden, and 
from thence into the orchard, and across a little bridge that 
spanned one of the brooks alluded to above, and then closo by 
the bridge he found a rustic seat, resting upon the large rooti 
of a giant oak, that had swelled above the green sward. Hs 
notic^ what a quiet spot it was, and that the hedge and ga^ 
den wall defended it bom obseTva&oi^ asi<i\2[i&X\3^ v^T%s£nc 
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branches of the oak made a large ciroiiit, through which in 
the full summer heat no ray from the sun could pierce, and 
that even now when the l^yes were just opening, it formed a 
pleasant shade. And he threw himself upon the seat, and 
listened to the murmuring brook, which found here more than 
usual obstructions, almost a dam having been formed by the 
stones and gravel washed down by its current. And in the 
deeper water above this dam, small fish could be seen darting 
across the sparkling surface. 

The seclusion, the shade, the gentle babble of the brook, 
all invited to repose and silent musing. Clarence had never 
noticed the spot before ; but he intended hereafter to be a 
frequent visitor, that he might enjoy its beauties. Again he 
is up and off, to explore the woods which were near at hand ; 
First a pretty copse, where the underbrush had been cleared 
up, and every broken limb removed ; and cattle were browsing 
on the thin young grass which had already attained quite a 
growth ; and on the further edge he passed another brook and 
men on into the thick forest. He marked the large shagbark 
hickories, where nuts would no doubt be in plenty when the 
autumn came, and the bushes, where hazel-nuts might be found, 
and persimmon trees that stood alone near to the forest, in the 
open field, and he thought how he should like to visit them, 
when the first sharp frosts had come ; and he marSed where 
the clumps of cedars ffrew, and thought how fat the robins 
would be when the hemes should have ripened, and that there 
would be the place to find them ; and ne nodced where he 
heard the partridge drum, and every hedge from which the 
quails started, and ran into their covert or buzzed off into the 
deep woods. That Clarence thought of nothing beside the 
chances for game, and winter fruit, must not be imagined, for 
he made a long excursion, and these objects which have been 
mentioned, merely obtruded themselves, as he was passing on, 
and gave a momentary turn to his ideas ; he had much to oc- 
cupy his mind about ike past, but of deeper interest still to 
him was the present and the ftiture, nor were persons excluded 
from the diorama which flitted before his view, and one above 
all others, held a conspicuous point, and around her clung 
the tenderest thoughts, thoughts that were garnished with the 
richest colors, and sent their quickening tSL^% ds^e^ ^^^nid[^sc\^vs&^ 
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changed the whole aspect of nature to him, and fringed hk 
life with their rainbow hues. 

Again he has reached the large oak^ which shadowed tha 
little bridge and the rustic seat, and has designed to rest a whik 
in that secluded spot. But he has suddenly stopped, and in a 
moment stands looking at a female form, that nta most unex- 
pectedly been thrust into his path. He almost thinks hia buqr 
thoughts have led him into feiry land, and that all about hia 
is a dream. But she has risen from her scat, and her hand 
is stretched out toward him, and her first words of greetiiig 
were: 

^ And so we have met again !^ 

^ Can it be ! is it reality ? Oh, how glad I am ! you aie 
indeed welcome here." 

^^ Thank you; but I little thought of meeUng yoti^ when 
papa called upon me this morning to take me with him on a 
ride." 

^ And I am so glad to welcome you to my home ; and thai ' 
Mr. Leslie, who has gone with my father and brother, then, b 
your father !" 

^ Oh, yes, he called to see me at Clermont, this mornings 
but as he was in such a hurry to get on to the place where ha 
had appointed to meet some gentlemen, and wo had so muoh 
to talk about) you know, that he proposed to take me with 
him ; and then I could have time to ask all my questiona, and 
hear all about home. He then only thought to be gone a few 
hours, but it seems they could not finish their business to-day, 
and it may be I shall have to stay all night" 

^That is better yet, and then I can have time to show yon 
about our place, and we will go on horseback ; you shall tiy 
my pony idone this time, and I will take my father's huntei; 
old Hector; he is a noble horse. But how did you find 
this spot ?" 

^ I found it without looking for it. The grounds about 
your house appeared to have so many pleasant spots ; I 
thought I would just ramble abroad and visit them. Your 
mother gave me leave, and so I came through the garden, and 
over the stile, and there I saw a path, leading somewhere, and 
I followed it, and when I got here, this seat looked so inviting, 
that I just sat down, and have been watching the little fiu 
dsuiing about the pool, and tikie tMr\\ea «\m\i\\i^^<^xQM^N^^ 
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the stones, and listening to the woodpeckers ; there is one up 
in this tree somewhere now ; how merrily he works away I 
But what a beautiful home you have! I should think. you 
would enjoy yourself greatly." 

" I hope I shall feel differently about it, from what I did 
before our conversation on that rock. You smile— but I am 
in earnest — and I have been this very day amusing myself, in 
going about principally through the woods. It does already 
appear pleasanter than it used to ; if I only had some one to 
ramble with me, somebody that admired the same things I 
did, that loved flowers as I do, and the birds !" 

** And who would tell you your faults ?" 

*^ Yes ; oh, I should be willing to hear my faults told to 
me, if any one should do it with the same kindness of manneTi ^ 
and who could feel for me when I told my causes of unhap- ' 
piness. But come, sit down again, please do, and talk to me 
as you did on the rock." 

And the artless girl accepted the invitation, and there they 
sat together and tsdked of all thin^, most congenial to their 
youth. They little thought how their hearts were entwining, 
nor what trials might spring from this hour of innocent en- 
joyment. She avoided, however, entering into such mattenr 
as related to his personal interests at home ; and with the tact 
for which woman is so distinguished even in her early years, 
the lovely girl, whenever he would introduce the subjeci^ by 
some happy turn to the discourse, would lead the conversation 
in some other direction ; and Clarence could not help follow- 
ing where she led. There was such a fascination in the tones 
of the voice, in the motion of those rosy lips, and the honest 
glances from those softly shaded eyes. 

No matter what she said, it was music to him ; he loved to 
listen to it ; he was in no haste to leave the spot ; he feared 
to hear a word dropped that might intimate a breaking up of 
the delightful scene. He almost had superstitious thoughts 
about it ; *^ as that it would be the last time ;" and years might 
pass before they met again ; '^ it was such a happy circumstance, 
evil must be following somewhere near." 

It was thus he thought, and perhaps those thoughts were 
shadows flitting on before the realities soon to be experienced 
by him. 

There is a charm in the first lovxdi oi ^otms^^ Vs^^ -^«*i^ 
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the heart is yet in all its freshness, and the yoath has not yet 
tasted the bitter in life's cup, and knows nothing of care, and 
has no troublesome doubts about expediency, nor is disturbed 
with calculations for tho future, tbat can never be felt in a 
maturer age. The affection may not be so strong, and when 
its bond is sundered, the heart may be soon again at rest ; 
yet while its power is felt, the sweet influence has no alloy — 
the purest draught of pleasure man can ever quaff — and Clar- 
ence was drinking it now. No wonder that time flew by un- 
heeded, and that the present was so enchanting that he thpufht 
not whether the sun was high above him, or about to silk be- 
hind the western hills. His companion, however, pointed out 
to him the fJEict ; and then her little bonnet was put on, and? 
taking his proffered arm they crossed the bridge, and walkflll' 
along leisurely through the orchard, and through the long, 
wide garden path, plucking flowers as they passed onward to 
the house. 

^ And there is my papa ! and there is your father !" 

^ Ib that your father walking with mine on the piazza f how 
young he looks I" 

They were now sufficiently near for Clarence to observe 
what a fine personal appearance Mr. Leslie possessed. How 
erect his form I — a little above a medium stature — how fresh 
his countenance seemed I and how mild its expression I And 
he could not help contrasting it with the anxious, stem look 
which his own mther's had ever worn. 

Mr. Leslie was the first to notice tho young couple, and hast- 
ened to meet them. A pleasant smile accompanied his greeting. 

'* Aha, my pet, you have found company, have you T' taking 
her hand, ^ and who is this young gentleman who has been so 
kind as to bring you back, Miss Ruo-away f 

** This is Mr. Clarence Kalston." 

*^ Ah, indeed !" turning toward Mr. Ralston, who still re- 
mained upon the stoop with his hands behind him, looking 
with his usual stolid air upon his son, whom he had not seen 
for months, but making no advance to meet hun. 

*' This is another of your sons, sir f" 

Clarence, of course, must give his hand to Mr. Leslie^ -^- 
though in haste to greet his father ; for he saw;- or thought lie 
is^fr, more than the usual scowl upon his brow. LnmeoUately 
^ stepped quickly forward. ^ 
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^ Fatiher, I am very glad to see you." 

The bands were released from tiieir clasp behind, and one 
of them offered to the son. But the embrace was far from 
being a warm one, and the* heart of Clarence drooped at this 
first token of his father's fdelings. 

^^€rot home, have youf He said nothing further; and 
just then the elder brother, Ralph, made his appearance at the 
hall door, and Clarence accosting him as ^ brother Ralph," 
stepped quickly toward him with his offered hand. But Mr. 
Ralph Ralston had no idea of allowing any such freedom. He 
therefore kept his hands in his pockets, and with his naturally 
stern, cold face, put on an air of surprise at the presumption 
of the youth. 

** You make quite free, sir 1" \ 

^ It is your brother Clarence," said Mr. Ralston, turning to 
Ralph. 

"Oh ! ah I it is, hey ? If you say so, I suppose you ought 
^■^iP^^ttu ^^ ^ grown to be quite a youngster. Come home 
to 4C^^ suppose 1" %'^ 

•^ " Yes, sir, he has," replied the father, who, to do MlS^ justice, 
-Jbad noticed with displeasure the marked ill-will of Ralph. 
His own reception had indeed been cold enough ; but that 
was more to be attributed to hid^uaC^ manner than to any 
feeling of indifference. Mr. Ralston had ne^er clKrished the 
kinkier impulses of our nature. Ncy^arm, generous emo- 
tiot^ad ever excited his heart. ^ In lus earlier life one ab- 
sorbing interest had shut out all others, ^p3 vast tikpssessions 
had engrossed his attention. He had lived for them, JEGs 
partner shared with him in the love foe gain, but unlQEe a 
wife and mother, encouraged no t^ifdef emotions ; and rather 
seemed to feel that they were weiiknesses, that should be 
crushed and rooted out. Mr. Ralston had been unused to any 
fond epithet, and even the tone <if >yoice in which Clarence 
pronounced the name of father, w|U9 so new, so strange, that 
it almost caused a tinge of shame upon'^his cheek, as though 
there was something wronff even in its warmth. 

Clarence entered th« h^, and retired to his room, where 
he could hide his feelings, and obtain that composure which 
hie needed, to be able to bear patiently, as h^had resolved to 
do, whatever he might meet with at his hom^ that should be 
oSenAjp and unjust. 
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^ Lady Ralston would like to see you, miss, when it will be 
your pleasure to wait upon her." 

This message was delivered to Carrie by the maid whose 
particular office it was to attend upon the person of Mrs. 
Ralston. 

" Oh, certainly, with pleasure. Shall I go to her now f 

" If it 's your pleasure, miss." 

And Carrie followed the messenger through the hall, who 
opening the door of one of the large parlors, curtesied as Car- 
ne entered, and then closing the door, left her in the presence 
of the lady. 

Mrs. Ralston was seated in her large arm-chair, appareled 
in a rich dress of the costliest fabrics of those days. Her hair 
crimped and powdered, and with her large spangled fan gently 
moving £rom the cushioned arm of the chair upon whicm her 
hand rested. 

Carrie made a respectful obeisance as she entered, and a 
pleasant smile played round her lips. But it met no kind re- 
sponse ; and the cold, severe aspect of the lady chilled her 
young heart at once. And instead of drawing any nearer to 
the arm-chair, she retired to the window, and took a seat upon 
its deep cushioned embrasure. 

*^ I will thank you, Miss Leslie, to draw a chair and be seat- 
ed near to me ; I wish to hold a conversation with you." 

Carrie promptly obeyed the order, although she was obliged 
to draw the chair. Her utmost strength would not allow her 
to move it in any other way. 

" You and Mr. Clarence Ralston appear to be very inti- 
mate ; may I ask how long you have been on such terms ?" 

Mrs. Ralston, from her chair of state, had watched the two 
young persons as they approached the house, chattinfir pleas- 
antly together, and mutually noticing and enjoying the flow- 
ers that bloomed luxuriantly on either side of the path. 
Flowers that, but for the pleasure they, in their innocence, 
were extracting from them, might as well have ^ wasted their 
8weetnes» on the desert air." 

The tone of voice, the stem compression of the lips, as 

soon as the words were spoken, and the piercing gaze of the 

lady's eye — ^all united to put the unsuspecting gin into such 

a state of ^>erturbation, that her first thought was to run oat 

Mnd throw benelf into her ^ther'a axm^ ioi y^cA/^c^sicju. '^'qI 
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as her conscience accused her not, she soon began to feel as- 
surance enough to make a reply, when the ladj interposed, 

** I wish no equivocation— I want a direct reply to my 
question. It is of some consequence that I know who have 
been his associates, and to what extent he has allowed him- 
self in intimacies with those who are strangers to our fEimily." 

Poor Carrie was one of those unfortunate beings who, just 
at the time when they need the use of their senses most, find 
them scattering in all directions. 

She had a full share of common sense, and at times a ready 
wit, but these only could be in full command in an atmosphere 
of confidence and love. Now she was in a sad condition. Her 
heart throbbed violently. She felt her face burning, and the 
tears would probably have been forthcoming, if it had not 
been that Carrie, meek and gentle as she seemed, still, in a 
comer of her heart, carried her full share of womanly pride. 
It could not be noticed under usual circumstances, but there 
it was, and now aroused by this rude attack, hushed the ten- 
derer feelings. She could not speak, and perhaps it was as 
well she did not attempt to. 

'^ It matters not that you make no reply. I shall unfold my 
mind to your father, and make known my wishes on this 
subject. But lest you should indulge the idea that my son 
Clarence Ralston is one that you can safely set your afiections 
on, I can tell you that other arrangements are designed for 
him, and it would be highly improper for you to encourage 
any intimacy. I shall lay my commands upon him, in refer- 
ence to this subject, and shall expect to be implicitly obeyed. 
And it is my wish, as you are to share the hospitalities of 
our house to-night, that you avoid any private interviews." 

Carriers thoughts had, by this time, begun to collect them- 
selves, and, rising from her seat, she made a graceful obei- 
sance to the lady, and left the room. Immediately she sought 
her father ; he had just stepped into the garden, and was 
alone. 

" Dear papa." 

*' Ah, Carrie, is it you ? What a lovely spot this garden is I" 

" Dear papa, will you oblige me by ordering your carriage, 
and going with me to some other place for the night- — ^please 
do not ask me why ; I will tell you some othoc '^imsb" 

^* I will, my darling, if you ^nda. itj'fc^ «2\TQftWMkr 
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Had it been a mere whim on the part of Carrie, her fkther 
would have complied with her request, for he had never yet 
refused any wish she • had expressed. But he saw now that 
she was truly in earnest, and he believed it was for no childish 
freak. He therefore lost no time in asking Mr. Ralston that 
his carriage might be got in readiness. 

In the mean while, with Carrie still clinging to his arm, he 
entered the parlor to pay his parting respects to the lady. 
Mrs. Ralston, proud and overbearing as she was, and rudely 
as she had just treated his little daughter, was evidently some- 
what moved at his entrance. His commanding personal ap- 
pearance, his gentlemanly deportment, instinctively affected 
her. She almost rose from her seat as she replied to his cour- 
teous salutation. 

*' Mrs. Ralston^' — he did not give the title which all the mem- 
bers of the family, except her children and many of her visit- 
ors, accorded to her — ^' I have come to make my respects to 
you, as I was about to leave. I thank you for your hospitality, 
and would be happy to accept Mr. Ralston's invitation to spend 
the night, but my daughter, I expect, is a little home-eick to 
get back among her schoolmates." 

Carrie looked up at her father with much meaning in her 
countenance, but said nothing. 

'^ I should have been happy, sir," there was evidently a 
tremor in her voice, '^ to have had your company this evening, 
as there are some things of a private nature which I wish to 
communicate. But as I am not to have the opportunity, I 
would merely now say to you, that our son, Mr. Clarence 
Ralston, has been much from home, and, perhaps, has not been 
as care^ as be might have been in forming intimacies as we 
could have wished. You are no doubt aware, sir, that he is 
heir to a large estate ; and, of course, sir, you, as the head of 
a £amily, can well appreciate our anxiety on that account. We 
have already arrangements in view for him which will preclude 
the idea of our consent to any other alliance." 

Mr. Leslie waited patiently till the lady had finished her re- 
marks, and then bowing low to her, merely replied : 

" I wish you good evening, madam." 

Having made an appointment with Mr. Ralston to meet him 
the next morning at Cornwall, Mr. Leslie, was handing Carrie 
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into the carriage when Clarence approached in haste, and ap- 
parently much surprised at their departure. 

" You are not going away !** This he said to the young lady. 
She made no reply, her eye merely glanced at his as she took 
her seat. It was not an angry glance ; but he saw at once that 
some sad change had come over her, for there was no ki)id 
notice of recognition, and as the carriage rolled away not even 
a silent salutation at parting. The dream had vanished. His 
fond youthful hopes lay dead ; and he entered the house with 
a consciousness that he was but just tasting the evils which he 
had so much dreaded. 



. .. ' ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Among the domestics at Clanmore was a joung womaOy 
whose valuable 'qualities had given her, even in that fjEunily^ 
where pride of purse was so predominant, and where the most 
lordly airs were indulged toward all its dependants, a consid- 
eration which few of that class even in our day receive. Ma^ 
gie Bruce was a Scotch lass, who, having migrated to this 
country with her parents, persons of decent standing in their 
native land, was by their death thrown upon her own re- 
sources, and chose for her business of life domestic service. 
She had found a place in this family when about sixteen yean 
of age, and had lived with them sixteen years and more ; so 
that, although we have called her a young woman, it was 
rather because she had a remarkably youthful appearance, and 
was also the youngest among all the members of the family, 
except Clarence, who had indeed just begun to be numbered 
with them. 

Maggie never got tired, nor cross, nor sick, nor weary of 
her position. She had a ready mind to learn whatever was 
new to her in the department of her duties. She could cook, 
if the cook happened to be sick. She could sew, if the seam- 
stress was obliged to leave ; and she could make most comfort- 
able-looking beds, if the chambermaid was away. But her 
principal employment was in carrying out the views of the 
^ mistress," as she styled Mrs. lialston. She was generally 
near her person, or within call ; assisted as lady's maid in the 
dressing-room, and did all the crimping, powdering, and curl- 
ing that was required ; and made herself so useful, that when 
any thing was needed, or any body was unwell, or help of any 
kind was required, it was only to call for Maggie. 

She had been trained in the rigid principles of the Scotch 
ohwrch, and adhered to them ; studied her Bible, or rather 
Jvad that, and studied the Catechism, 'witb. «Jl\ \)£i"^ ^tool \fciL\&% 
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bad little faith in Episcopacy, and bad a very faint hope that 
any of that denomination were in the way to heayen, and 
often said, ^^ Gin they gat to heaven at a' it would be a muckle 
chance." But Maggie's heart was much more orthodox than 
her creed ; and somehow she always contrived to comfort her- 
self when any of her friends or acquaintances departed this 
life in the faidi of that sect, and to find some consolation from 
the ^Eict, ** That there were many things we could nae see into, 
and one of them was the heart of man ; there might be gude 
there that anither mortal could na see." 

Now Maggie, faithful as she was to every interest of her 
employers, never forgot that she was a free woman, and had 
rights as such, which could never be merged in the will of 
another ; and, true to her character as a child of Caledonia, 
would not hesitate to let out her mind, as she thought occa- 
sion required, to her " mistress" in plain Scotch terms. Mrs. 
Ralston would be at the time highly indignant ; and often had 
Maggie been threatened with a dismissal, but the order to 
leave was never given. There would have been a sad vacancy 
in the household, if Maggie's cheerful voice had been no 
longer heard, nor her busy hands ready to do her necessary 
service. 

It happened that Maggie, without any design of her own, 
had overheard the language used by Mrs. Ralston to her young 
visitor, and she had also noticed the happy young couple in 
their promenade through the garden ; and she could give a 
good guess how matters stood. 

And when Clarence came in after the guests had gone, 
Maggie met him in the hall on his way to his room, and she 
saw there was something wrong with the " lad," for his coun- 
tenance was woefully distraught, and she saw that his bright 
** e'en was drappin' a tear ;" and so she made up her mind that 
it was no more than her duty to " drop a word of comfort in 
the bairn's lugs." It was Maggie's business to see that the 
rooms were in order, and she had that day been putting thin^ 
in proper train for die new " young gentleman ;" and Maggie 
found some very good excuse for just " poppin' in," and when 
once in, she was at no loss how to " start a question." 

" And a bonnie room the ' mistress' has given you, and I 
believe now a' things are right to your mind. And may ye 
hae many a happy day here, Mi. CW«i<»r 
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" Thank you, Maggie." 

" And I 'm thinking ye 11 be the light of the house, far 
when there 's na young about, things are dark, and waesome 
betimes ; but a young face, and the smile of yoath, are lika 
sunlight on a murky day." 

" It is hard to smile, Maggie, when the heart is sad." 

** Hut tut, Mr. Clarence ; and what can ye know about a 
sad heart ? Ain't yere parents livin', and are ye no the hope 
of the house ; for Mr. Ralph is ower old to mend his way, and 
he is not the obedient son that wins the blessing ; an' Mr. 
Richard is awa, but there's nae luck to him neither, for there 
has been ower many hard speeches from him to them that 
begot him, to win a blessing either, and when the blessing is 
wanting, it is no worldly wealth that can give the true joy to 
the heart ; waes me I and how could I be livin' now, and my 
heart light as yon bird that's swinging on the bough of that 
aik-tree, 'gen I could no look back to the hour when my 
parents blessed me with their dying breath : * Ye've been a 
dutiful daughter, Maggie,' they said, * and the blessing of God 
will bide wi' ye a' your dayB.' Ah, Mr. Clarence ? I wad nae 
part wi' these words for a' the braid lands of Clanmore." 

" But your parents loved you, Maggie !" 

** And don't a' parents loe ? fbrby they may have different 
ways of showing it There were no lands or moneys for my 
parents to have a care of anent me ; and sae a' their care was 
to keep me in the strait way ; and I found it aitimes over 
muckle strait for my young wishes ; but thanks be paid, I 
have not been permitted to gang far from the gait they wae 
ha'e wish'd me to walk in. Ye'll be discreet, i am hopin', 
my baimio, and no be takin' miffs at a' the things which may 
be put upon ye. The Lord leads us by a long road sometimes, 
and many roundabout ways, but it comes out to the right 
place at the end ; I hope ye'll mind that." 

Clarence listened with deep attention to the speech of Mag- 
gie: the pleasant plaintive tones of her voice soothed his 
spirit. Much of the same pure truth ho had heard from his 
mend Mrs. Barton, and from lips whose young beauty added 
a tenfold power to them. But just at this crisis, the fresh in- 
stance of udthful regard' to his best interests was like a friendly 
Meld mterposed just as the dart of the enemy was whizzing in 
doadljr^ght against him ; it was the word. ^^ v^olu^ii m w^uu^tlT 
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^ And now, Mr. Clarence, ye^l be brushing up, and fixing 
for tea, and ye'll put on a bright £Eice ; ye may hae at times a 
hard tussle wi' your will, to make it run smooth and fair, agen 
hard words, and stiff ways ; but ye must look up for the help 
that will be aye ready at the asUn', and, ye mind Maggie, ye 
will hae a bright sundown at the last" 

^ I will, M^gie ; I will try to do my best ; and I thank 
you truly for your kind advice." 

" The Lord be wi' you, then ; and when Maggie can do you 
a gude turn, ye'll aye find her ready." 

A word spoken in season, how good it is ! And Maggie's 
homely remark proved to Clarence, just at that moment^ what 
he needed to keep him from breaking over his good resolu- 
tions, and throwing himself away from parental restraint It 
was indeed an hour to try his heart ; his cold reception by 
those from whom he had reason to expect some little show of 
natural feeling, was of itself hard to bear. But in additi<Hi to 
this, the sudden departure of the one being, on whom his 
young heart had fastened with intense desire, and under cir- 
cumstances that left no doubt upon his mind of some rude 
treatment on the part of his parents, one, or both, and which 
would forever preclude the hope that any intimacy could in 
future be indulged, or that he could with the least shadow of 
propriety throw himself again in her way. He felt indeed that 
the vision was at an end ; and the warm feelings of his heart, 
which had been kindled by it must be smothered, and dust 
and ashes alone remain of that flame which had exhilarated and 
awaked into joyousness a heart long yearning for the sym- 
pathy of friendship. 

Clarence had learned to pray, and he remembered the 
words of Maggie, *^ that he maun look up for the help that 
would be aye ready for the asking," and before he left his 
room he did " look up," and was enabled to possess his soul 
in patience. 

The next day Mr. Ralston and Ralph departed to keep their 
appointment with Mr. Leslie ; and on their return at evening, 
Clarence was further grieved at learning from them, that hard 
words had passed between Mr. Leslie and them, in conse- 
quence of a disagreement as to the boundaries of their contig- 
uous estates. 

"It ia hut a difference of a fe^ fe^V^\w.\. \ ^5w^ Vw^s^ \s!c^ 
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rights,'^ said old Mr. Ralston, ^ if I spend half the ralae of 
the estate at law." 

^ I guess you'll have to go to law alone then," said Ralph, 
who, THien he could, delighted in a covert way, to irritate his 
&ther ; *' for Leslie said he should never contend ahout such 
a trifle." 

" It is no trifle, sir ; it is my right, and right is no trifle ; 
yes, he pretended to he conciliating, and all mat, hut the true 
reason is, that he is cramped ; he is short of money ; he is 
selling his farms, and no fool would do that, if he were not 
ohliged to." 

^ I should think he would he a fool if he did n't sell them, 
if he were short of money." 

" You are a fool to say so ; what I sell his family estates, 
that have heen their property for generations I is that your 
creed, sir ?" 

Ralph found that he was going a little too far ; he had 
better wait until the estates, which he was coveting, were in 
his possession ; and the ^* old fellow,^ as he was used to call 
his father, was beyond the power of making new wills, or 
changing old ones. He therefore took counsel of prudence, 
and tnought best to turn the battery away from himselfl 

** No ; / have n't been short of money yet ; but I guess you 
are right about Leslie. He is a little too free with the ready. 
I rather think that bright sprig of his will not have quite so 
big a lump to give her husband as her mother had. Hazleton 
estate, I am thinking, is bound for the market" 

" That confirms my own opinion," said Mrs. Ralston, who 
had not yet joined in the conversation ; but sat very erect at 
the head of her tea-table, with Maggie standing beside her 
near the large silver urn, which was placed on a small waiter 
of the same material, on the right of her mistress, passing the 
cups when filled in front of the lady who supplied the cream 
and sugar with her own hands. 

« That confirms my own opinion. I rather think a certain 
young lady would not have been brought here, if it had not 
been known that there was a prize worth seeking for. But I 
was prudent enough to take Imowledge of the state of things, 
and made such a declaration of my mind as, I think, will pre- 
vent any such attempts in my family from the same source 
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*^ Then you sent the young one off with a * flea in her ear,' 
mother !" answered Ralph, looking rather sneeringly at Clar> 
ence as he spoke. 

'* You are in the habit, Mr. Balph Ealston, of late, I find, 
of using very low, and very common expressions, lliey are 
not quite the thing for a gentleman. I suppose you intended 
to say, * that I sent the young lady away rather disappointed.' 
I did so ; and think she will never be likely to come near a 
Ralston again ; nor her father either." 

Maggie fixed her eye upon Clarence ; she saw the color rise 
upon his cheek and then go away, and leave it paler than be- 
fore. She knew that he was ready to let out his feelings ; but 
happily she attracted his notice by mentioning to Mrs. Ralston 
that Mr. Clarence's cup was empty, '' and &hould she get it for 
replenishing ?" and as he looked toward her, she very express- 
ively put her finger to her lips. He read her meaning ; and 
the influence that her wise advice and her kind attention had 
gained over him, caused him to obey her caution. He kept 
down the thoughts that were just about to be let out in words, 
and was saved a storm of rebuke and ridicule. 

And thus, day by day, was some new trial pressed upon 
him, but he was enabled to get through the weeks of his vaca- 
tion without having once been goaded to return an improper 
answer, or do aught which might give him cause for regret 
when he should have left his parents. He had not, however, 
given up all hopes of seeing Carrie once more, and had made 
his plans to visit his friend, Mrs. Barton, on his way to college, 
as well as his foster-parents ; and then, if no other way offered, 
to go boldly to the school, and ask for an interview. Maggie 
had become familiar with all the facts of the case in regard to 
the young lady ; for Clarence could trust her, and it was a 
great relief for him to have some one before whom he could 
mention her name, and to whom he could tell his feelings ; 
and he had not kept from her the design he had in view. 
Maggiq said nothing at the time, but the day before his de- 
parture from home for college, she seized a private opportunity' 
to bring up the matter. 

" Ye 'U pardon me, Mr. Clarence, for making free wi' my 
advice foment your affairs. But ye 're a good bairn, and have 
withstood a' the temptations that surrounded ye with a strong 
will, like a man ; and now to the \aat.Tiii «i^\a^'^^''^'^KSiRCT. 
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tbe hot fat into tho fire, and kindle a lowe that will gi'e ye 
sair trouble. Ye see, Mr. Clarence, in the first place, ye '11 d6 
watched on your gait to tbe school or college, or where it is 
that ye are goin' ; for your mother, the mistress, I can tell ye, 
is mistrusting that ye have nae yet got the lass out of your 
head, and that ye ha'e been keeping sae still just to put her 
aff the scent ; and she will ken a' tne way ye go, mind what 
I say to ye, and gen ye suld go as ye ha'e talked about, and 
see the lassie, wae's me ! it would be muckle waur for her and 
yourseP than at the first. And then Vm thinking ye 'U not be 
able to win a sight of tlie lass at ony gate, for she is a high 
spirit as even yoursel' or ony of your family had ; ye can see 
that by the cut of her lip ; and ner &ther, too, is nae man, if 
my guess is right, that wad allow an insult to his bairn ; and 
it is maist sure he might construe it so. Nae doubt he has 
cautioned her agen having a word to say to ye — not for any 
thing that ye ha'e done, but forby that she has been sae 
treated by the ' mistress ;' and ye wad be sairly confounded 
suld ye gang to the house, and ha'e word that ye are nae wel- 
come there. Sae gen ye will be guided by my counsel, ye 
will jist gae off quietly on your ways, and drive off all thoughts 
about the bit lassie. There can nae gude come of dinging 
your mind wi' that which canna onyhow be compassed." 

It was a sad damper to the ardent feelings of the yontli ; 
but Maggie's suggestions appeared so reasonable, the more he 
reflected upon mem, he concluded to abide by her counsel. 
And without engaging to himself or any one else to put an 
object of sucK interest out of his mind, resolved to go right 
onward to his place of instruction, and leave the fature to 
Him who alone could direct concerning its unknown events. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



Perhaps in no portion of onr country, are the distmctions 
in society more ngidly maintained, than in some of the old 
towns of New Jersey. This State has neither commerce, nor 
manufactories to boast of, and in many of its settlements, but 
little change has taken place, in the relative position of its in- 
habitants, or it had not at the period of which our story 
treats. In these towns a certain number of &milies could be 
found living in a style differing from the masses. Their houses 
were in general substantial edifices, of a form of architecture 
common, in the middle of the last century. By no means de> 

Zed for show, but finished with care, and with those marks 
ubstantial independence about them, that even at the pres* 
ent day is not surpassed by those palatial resideno^ springing 
up from all the most sightly locations, near our metropolitan 
cities. 

These families maintained a standing that was not disputed 
by other portions of the conmiunity. A kind intercourse was 
kept up between the two classes, but it did not extend to social 
visits, nor to the formation of family ties. 

This form of aristocracy was by no means oppressive in its 
influence, and led to no results that were perceptibly injurious. 

Some, belonging to the higher class, were the active and 
useful men of the State : judges of its courts, executive offi- 
cers, legislators, and lawyers of eminence. Many, however, 
contented with living on the income which their estates pro- 
duced, not apparently anxious to add to their fortunes, by en- 
gaging in the usual avocations by which money is acquired ; 
commerce, manufacturing, or trade. 

With most of the latter, it was a matter of prime consid- 
eration to possess a handsome establishment of horses and 
carriages ; in the former of which they took great pride, and 
perhaps m no part of their exp^ii«fi»^ "vet^ ^'^'^ \ass^\w^s^'v^ 
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run into eztravaffance than in the purchase and support of 
the best bloods, both for the family coach, and the contests of 
the turf. 

Although their property consisted for the most part of land, 
they were not, in the true sense, farmers. The greater part of 
their estates were hired out to actual laborers ; for the rent 
of which they received either a stipulated sum in money, or a 
certain portion of the produce. They, themselves, taking no 
further oversight of matters than to see that the stipulations 
made as to the kind of crops were adhered to, and that the 
woodlands which were of special value, should not be encroach- 
ed upon beyond a specified point 

That such a state of living, was best adapted to call out the 
energies, or even to afford its subjects the highest enjoyment^ 
we will not attempt to argue. It had its pleasant tninfis no 
doubt, and to mere lookers-on might at times appear fSmoat 
an enviable condition. But there were evils lurlang beneath 
of a very serious character, and some of these, our stoiy will 
in due time develop. 

Princeaport was probably at first settled with a view to 
Qonmierce. It was finely located for that purpose. Its waten 
were deep : the largest ships could approach its docks. An 
island projecting into its bay, afforded a shelter from the east- 
em gales, and a short run would carry the voyagers into the 
open sea, or bring them away from the stormy ocean into a 
secure roadstead. But other things were found to be wanting, 
which are essential to a commercial dep6t. There was noth- 
ing either raised, or manu&cturod at, or about Princcsport 
to be exported, and there was no market there, for any amount 
of foreign produce brought for sale. The country around 
for many miles was thinly inhabited, and the soil not suffi- 
ciently fertile to induce settlers to expend either money or 
labor upon if. 

Another more important reason why its commercial pros- 
pects were blasted, or could never have been very flattering, 
was, that within the same inclosure that sheltered it from the 
ocean, lay a large port with superior advantages of every 
kind. And as in this world, the tendency is to the absorption 
of the smaller by the larger, Princesport could not be an 
exception. 
A had, however^ some advantagea of irloicb. \1 ooivild not be 
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deprived. The beauty of its location was a nataral ffift ; 
its fine open bay, around which extended a sweep of land 
variegated by cultivated farms, and extensive forests ; a beau- 
tiful island stretching immediately before it, and shrinking off 
into a narrow point, over which water again could be seen 
spreading on and on, even to the open sea ; and a finely slop- 
ing bluff rising from the clear sandy beach, and rounding off 
toward the west, formed a 'semicircle of elevated ground, on 
whose uneven surface were sites for buildings, where each could 
have a view peculiarly its own, and yet all of them, more or 
less, a fair prospect of the panorama of land and water, fi>r 
many miles in extent Men of substantial means must cer- 
tainly have been its founders, for most of its edifices that 
made any pretensions at all, were of the best order of that 
day. And they can be seen even now, by the travelers upon 
the swift boats that fiy along its shore, standing upon the edge 
of its bluff, high and lifted up, defying the waters below, and 
the winds above, and some of them looking like bulwarks 
erected for defense against an armed foe. AjQd there can be 
seen too, its small house of worship, with its pointed windows, 
and tall spire looking boldly off upon the open bay, and around 
it the dead of many generations, whose sleeping dust heeds 
not the lullaby of the gentle waves, nor their fierce howl, 
when lashed by th^ wintery gales, they dash and break in 
foaming fury on the shore beneath. 

Phncesport is an old place. It has an old look. It was 
old at the period about which we are writing, and it must 
have been long, long ago, that one could point to an erection 
of fijij note, and say, " Lo I thds is new." But none the less 
to be admired on this account. It has a history of its own ; 
and long tales to tell of the days that tried men's souls. There, 
in those very houses, hearts have palpitated in hope or fear, 
as the booming cannon and rattling peals of musketry were 
heard in the distance ; and some felt for their country, and 
some for their kin^. For, side by side, in this ancient town, 
the partizans of each were to be found. 

It is refreshing sometimes to visit such a place, where the 
besom of change has not swept the past away ; where there 
are landmarks of by-gone years ; where grave-stones are not all 
new and fine, and one can know a little by his own observa- 
tion what man was mpre than a bundled, "^^so^ «j^^« 
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Thus mucli have we written to point oat, to the corious in 
such matters, the location where the principal events of our 
story occurred. To the writer it is sacred m>and, hallowed 
by memories of childhood's days, and friends long vanished 
from the earth, and scenes now strangely melting inta dreamy 
visions. They were real once, but now, like fading mists, £», 
far off, on that mountain range that bounds the verge of early 
life. ^ . . 

Horatio Leslie, who has already been partially introduced 
to the reader, was the only son and heir of a fisunily long dia- 
tinguished at Princesport for its respectability, and, perhaps 
a little, for its aristocratic bearing. The founder of it was one 
of the proprietors of New Jersey, and a large holder of those 
rights. Succeeding generations from him had so divided theae 
estates, that the father of Horatio could only be called a man 
of Mr property. He owned, indeed, considerable tracts of 
valuable land in different parts of the State ; but the income 
which they yielded was barely sufficient to meet the demands 
of his home establishment ; and at times, even large tracts of 
woodland were of necessity laid under contribution when an 
extra call was made for outlay. 

Every thing about his home, however, was kept in good 
condition ; and his style of living in accordance with that to 
which he had been brought up, and fully equal to that of 
those in the same class of society. In process of time he and 
his partner were laid in the dust, and Horatio his son sno- 
ceeded to his possessions. 

The son had never been trained to any regular calling. His 
principal employment, after obtaining his education, had been 
to ride into such districts of the State where his Other's 
lands lay, and attend to the collection of the rents, or the sale 
of timber, or the produce which might have been taken as 
rent 

He had never engaged in farming, as a business, and knew 
little about it, except what his observation mi^ht have taught 
him while amon^ tnose who cultivated his father's lands. 

That he was ^toffether satisfied with this kind of life we 
will not say. But it is not a very easy matter to change from 
the course to which we have been trained ; and especially is 
this the case if neither the body nor mind have been drilled to 
Ia!H>r, An imbecility that is o^timoi^ ^siu^VV^ ^dt, di&ajblet 
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snch an one for any change that involves responsibility or vig- 
orous action. A consciousness of inefSdency holds him back, 
and keeps him treading in the old path. 

The name which had been given to the homestead of the 
Leslies, was Chelmsford, probably after some residence in the 
old country, formerly belonging to their ancestors, or firom 
some &ncied similarity in location, or otherwise^ to the place 
of that name with which they had been familiar there. It 
was, however, with or without its name, just such a homestead 
as one would be very likely to be much attached to. The 
house itself was a double brick building of two stories in 
height, well proportioned ; with heavy corniced, solid doors, 
deeply-carved wainscoting, broad low stairs, a wide hall, a cu- 
riously ornamented portico in front, with a spacious piazza in 
the rear, running the whole length of the house. But pleas- 
ant, and spacious, and home-like as the house was, there were 
other things, external to it, peculiarly agreeable. A noble 
court-yard surrounded it, in which large weeping-willows 
waved their graceful branches to the morning or evening 
breeze, or hung motionless when the noonday sun was shining 
in bis streugth, casting deep shady circles at their bases, .under 
each of wmch a whole ^imily might repose at once. And 
other trees, majestic and beautiful, were scattered round, like 
guardian spirits. Generations had sported in that yard, and 
watched those trees when the storms were swaying their 
mighty branches, or when in the silent evening the sweet 
moonbeams stole trembling through, and painted &iry pictures 
on the velvet turf And then, beyond the court-yard spread 
the garden, whose beds, and borders, and walks, had borne 
the same fashion for a hundred years. Old familiar walks, 
around it and across it, here and there, lined with the deep 
green box, that years had enlarged to good-sized shrubs. 
There fathers, and grandfathers, and great-great-grand&tber^ 
had walked, and marked the growth of flowers and fruits, and 
** meditated at the even tide." Men of fourscore years had, 
when but .sporting children, rolled the hoop or played with 
the household dog in those smooth and hard paths. This 
garden was Hnked with the memories of childhood. It was 
no fancy place, formed after the newest feishion; no level 
patchwork of curious shapes, with circles and semi-circles^ and 
nttle artiicial mounds, and stiff m<d(^i:i»s£L<2Aii Vssm^sfio^ vss^ 
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urns, and statues. It had none of these. Its ample size gave 
room for nature's own beauties ; noble trees spread their wide 
branches at intervals, and left space enough still for the sun 
to do his necessary york. Old apple-trees thrived there, and 
hung their long low branches even to the ground, weighed 
down with the clustering fruit Children had gardens of 
their own within its bounds, with little groves of nursling 
trees, where they could sit and tell their stories, or indulge 
their young day-dreams. You could not see it all at once, for 
it lay upon a rolling plot, and you must walk up, and down 
upon the other side. And there you could be alone, shut out 
from view ; and you could take in from thence a long, wide 
stretch of country, as you cast your eye beyond its hedge of 
fruits. The distant hills, a river glistening in the sunbeams, 
and winding through the far-off meadows, green fields, or- 
chards, cedar-groves, and dense forests. 

And there within the noble mansion, as you sat in the wide 
hall, on summer days, all unobstructed to the view, lay the 
whole breadth of waters. The bay, the river, the island, the 
circling sweep of distant country, and the open space where 
the sky and water met, and the old church with its tall spire, 
marking a line through to the furthest headland that joui 
eye coiild reach. All these had ever been the same ; and 
they had all made their marks upon the memory, and were 
all associated with this home. 

Soon after the death of his parents, Horatio Leslie married 
a lady of fortune, or such she was thought to be. But as her 
property consisted of a landed estate, although of intrinsic 
value, being a large tract of woods, it added nothing to their 
immediate income. If properly managed, in time doubtless 
it might yield a large sum ; but she brought to her husband 
a richer treasure than any amount of wealth could have 
been : a loving heart, an amiable temper, and a good under- 
standing. 

She had, however, never been trained to take a part in 
domestic matters ; servants had been about her from her infancy 
to wait upon her will, and attend to every want. Nor was 
her husband's home less bountifully supplied with domestics ; 
they swarmed in the kitchen and about all parts of the house. 
What they all found to do, might be difficult to say, but they 
iW no diMoulty in finding their Nvay iu\a \k<^ %\Ai^room^ and 
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to their table; nor were they troubled much, with care as 
to the ways and means by which the exhausting supplies were 
to be replenished. 

In process of time, four children had been given to them ; 
a daughter and three sons ; and the fond parents seemed only 
to vie with each other in their eflforts to make the lives of 
these little ones as happy as life could be. 

Mr. Leslie had made no change in the style of livftig, to 
which he and his partner had been accustomed ; nor did he, 
as many young beginners are apt to do, launch out into some 
new extravagahce, so soon as the means which their parents 
have left, come into their possession. The old family carriage 
with its span of noble bays, was considered quite good enough. 
A few additions had been made, as the boys grew old enough 
to ride. Henry had his gray ; and Charlie his sorrel ; and 
Carrie her little black pony, which, with his own favorite 
saddle-horse, Bob Lincoln, a gift from his father, constituted 
his whole stud. It made indeed quite a family of quadrupeds 
to feed ; but not larger than many in the same condition in 
life maintained for purposes of pleasure. The old servants 
were also continued in their places ; they had been thought 
necessary during the administration of his parents, and his 
tenderness for his wife would not allow him to think but they 
were still needed, to. relieve her from every burden, and to 
make her new home as easy and agreeable as that &om which 
he had taken her. Neither Mr. Leslie nor his companion 
were anxious for display. The old family furniture remained 
unmoved ; no material additions were made to it, and had 
they been left to their own will, few splendid entertainments 
would have been given to gratify their pride or the taste of 
friends. But this, unhappily, was not the case ; Mrs. Leslie 
had brought with her, by the full consent and wish of her 
husband, a relative, to be a permanent member of the family, 
who, on many matters, was quite the reverse of herself. Miss 
Eunice Gould was a foster-sister of Mrs. Leslie ; she had been 
adopted by her parents, when Miss Gould was an infant, and 
had been brought up as a daughter, and when the parents of 
Mrs. Leslie died, would have been dependant, either upon her 
own efforts for a living, or the charity of friends, if provision 
had not been made for her by their kindness. A. sm«Al W^^^-^ 
had been bequeathed to her, which waa sa£&de(ii\i \a ^\^3^^ 
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her to provide berself with such things as she might need, to 
appear respectable, but not enough to enable her to liye in the 
style she fancied in an establishment of her own. 

She was very efficient in all matters relating to the orna- 
mental part of life, knew the true fashion for the dress of the 
hair, and the array of the person ; understood all the eti- 
quette of polite life, and was remarkably tenacious of all its 
K>rms; had knowledge of all the nicer ways of preparing 
luxuries for the table, and of arranging things to the best ad- 
vantage for display. Miss Eunice was also remarkably tena- 
cious of family dignity ; she knew what was proper for persons 
of a certain condition, in society to do, or not to do ; what 
families were respectable, and what were, as she called them, 
low ; and would have thought herself much more degraded 
by contact with the latter, however virtuous or otherwise 
worthy, than by intimacy with persons openly vicious, 
povided they belonged to the class in which she ranked 
herself. 

Miss Eunice was fond of dress ; she laid great stress upon 
it ; spent much time in attending to it, and the whole of ner 
income in providing it, and what more she could get. Her 
temper was not an even, pleasant temper ; it had its changes^ 
and these were very sudden at times ; and she had formed an 
idea, or appeared to have done so, that her feelings were mat- 
ters to be regarded by all the world ; especially by her own 
family ; they were sacred things, that no one must injure, and 
of which all must be sensitive and careful ; and she was very 
tenacious of her own judgment and taste ; any opposition to 
either, affected her feelings, and if persisted in, made terrible 
storms sometimes. Mrs. Leslie had been taught to yield to 
her wishes, because Miss Eunice was an orphan and depend- 
ent ; and in time, what had been done as a principle, became 
a matter of habit Miss Hazleton, and afterward Mrs. Horatio 
Leslie almost entirely yielded her own will and better judg- 
ment to the caprice of Miss Eunice, or *' sister Eunice." Li 
process of time the title given to this lady, was "Aunt Eunice,'' 
and the prime question at the Leslie's, when any matter was 
suggested, or attempted to be carried out, was, " What does 
Aunt Eunice say ?" 

As with "Aunt Eunice," considerations of expediency or 
^propriety under the ciicumstano^^ ^e^i^ iio\i ^ xs^ismeiit to 
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be tbougbt o^ wben the standing of the family, as a family cf 
high consideration, was to be maintained ; that was the chief 
end of the thing in her estimation ; and whenever Mrs. Leslie 
or her husband happened to drop a word against any unneces- 
sary expense, it was frowned away at once : ** the dignity of 
the £unily required it ;" or " persons of their standing could by 
no means do less than that." 

Mrs. Leslie did not appear to have a strong constitution, 
was often confined to her room, and Aunt Eunice, by degrees, 
assumed almost entirely the control of family affairs; and 
being very handy about many matters, it seemed, at times, 
that she was such a necessary appendage, that, lest she should 
take offense, and throw up her responsibility, especially while 
his daughter was yet so young and engaged at school, Mr. 
Leslie was !hduced to let her manage in her own way, hoping 
that time might bring about a change, and his own more 
pradent views be established. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all this made an^ 
unpleasant jar in the family. Peace reigned there. It was a 
happy home. Parents and children rejoiced in each other, 
and in all the agreeable variety that their home afforded. 

Years roll on fast when children are growing up, and ex- 
penses are very apt to roll on too. They seem to be unavoid- 
able ; and if the hearts of parents had to be consulted, the cost 
would be of no moment. But it sometimes happens that the 
pocket is not so full of money as the heart is of love ; and 
although the latter has its way, it is only accomplished at the 
expense of much anxiety and management, and perhaps dire- 
ful sacrifice. 

Plve years have now elapsed since the reader was first intro- 
duced to Miss Carrie Leslie. She has finished her education 
so far as it was to be obtained at school, and has taken her 
place at home, and was quite contented to be there. Her ab- 
sence from it has not weakened her attachment to the dear old 
spot. Above all, it has not impaired her love to her family. 
In all their interests she took a deep concern, and was ever 
ready with her lively, pleasant way, to cheer each heart, and 
shed gladness and sunshine around them. At her mother's 
bedside she was all attention and love, and never would weary 
in doing something to alleviate and comfort. 

But alihough she no doubt has for liet i^ax^nVi^ «si ^fi^vaS^ 
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fitroDg affection, her heart has for some time been more pa^ 
ticularly drawn toward her father, for reasons of a peci^iar 
nature. She has noticed changes in him that trouble her. 
He has not changed in his treatment of her, or of her mother 
or brothers ; he was the same fond, indulgent parent and hus- 
band, never crossing their will, nor denying their requests. 
But there was evidently a preying care upon his mind. He 
was much away from his family, called abroad by business ; 
and when at home he seemed absorbed in thought, walked his 
room alone, and late at night, and even when surrounded by 
his laughing group of children, did not enter into their mirth 
with the freedom that he once had done. Sighs often invol- 
untarily escaped him, and his smiles seemed forced. He had 
visitors, too, that he preferred to see alone, and had long sit- 
tings with them. Tradesmen, too, called often, and his cheek 
was seen to lose its color as their names were announced and 
he went to wait upon them to his private room. 

None noticed all this but Carne, for her heart was sena- 
tively alive to any thing that could affect her dear, dear father ; 
and she had reached an age beyond the careless thoughts of 
childhood, and her reason told her that all was not right 

There were many things about family matters, too, that 
Carrie would have altered if she could. She saw what she 
thought to be useless expenditure in many ways, and had ven- 
tured at times to give her advice to Aunt Eunice, and in her 
gentle way to remonstrate. But Aunt Eunice met her ad- 
monition with her old adage, " What is proper for some fam- 
ilies, is not to be a guide for people in our condition." 

Carrie would have liked to make her own labors of some 
avail, too, in the family, for she did not believe in being idle ; 
and felt that her hands were given her for a more useful pur- 
pose than to tambour or to make pretty flowers upon strips 
of lawn. But Aunt Eunice said : " Such work is menial, and 
would disgrace the family, and lower her in the estimation of 
the servants ; some are made to work, and some are good for 
nothing else." This reasoning did not satisfy her ; but Aunt 
Eunice must have her way, or disturbance would be made in 
the family, and her mother's nerves were weak, and so she 
yielded and tried to hope for the best. But there were shad- 
ows about her. The atmosphere seemed to be gathering dark- 
ness: a storm must be neai at hsud. 



CHAPTER VI. 



It was at the dose of a long summer day that Carrie took 
her seat by a window where she could have a full view of the 
western sky. The stars were just coming to view, and her eye 
was fixed upon one that she always loved to watch. She loved 
to look at it, because it was so bright, and shone so steadily, 
and seemed such an emblem of purity and peace, far, &r 
above all earthly disturbances. It always gave to Carrie an 
idea of permanent brightness, and her thoughts grew more 
peaceful as she gazed upon it — the Evening Star. 

A cloud was rising fi-om the west — a heavy mass of vapor — 
and as it rose and spread its rugged edge near to the lovely 
planet, Carrie thought the latter grew more brigbt, and that 
its rays tinged the dark mantle — to her eye it did — and then 
thg huge cloud covered all. A moment she was sad, then 
rose, and placed a lamp upon the round table, and drew a 
little basket toward her, and sat down by it. And from the 
basket she took a small article of fine Hnen cambric, in ap- 
pearance a collar for a lady's neck, and this she laid down 
upon the table within easy reach of her hand ; while, from a 
larger work establishment at her feet, she drew out an article 
of coarse fabric, and commenced working briskly upon it. 
Besides the cricket which was chirping away in his hiding- 
place upon the hearth, and the click of ner needle, there was 
no sound in the room, nor from any part of the house. 
Quickly her needle flew, and every littJe while she was 
obliged to make new drafts upon the large basket; at the 
same time gathering closely upon her lap, and into as small a 
compass as possible, so much of the article as had already 
passed through her hands. 

The appearance of things in the room, with that of the 
apartment itself, was highly respectable. The fumitox^ ^-m^ 
not new, nor of a fashion then in UBe,\>u\. \\.\o^^<^ ^^^-^i^-^^T^t^a^ 
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been well cared for, and^like many men with even gray loda 
dangling about their ears, very little the worse for wear. The 
mahogany chairs, the long mantel glass, the marble table in 
the comer of the room, with its fancifully- wrought rim of 
brass around its edge, and the high-back sofa with its pictured 
chintz cover — all had evidently been the best in their day, and 
had lost none of their respectability, and were never likely ta 
The walls of the room were wainscoted throughout, and there 
were heavy moldings around the doors and windows, and a 
deep cornice, highty ornamented, around the ceiling, with 
heavy molding board at the base of the walls. 

The fire-place was large, and its jambs completely covered 
with blue and white tiles, whose colors were as bright as the 
day they were put on. 

Upon the mantel-piece, however, had been lavished the 
bounty of the builder ; and, with the exception of some trifling 
blemishes, might have passed for a little gallery of the arts. 
There were figures of all shapes and sizes, and from those in 
curious little garments to none at all. 

The young lady herself was, however, much the finest pi<^ 
ture of the whole. Some years have passed since we have do- 
scribed Carrie. She has not lost any thing, however, by the 
change from the lively laughing girl to the staid and thought- 
ful young woman. The full, plump cheek has gone, andfflie 
round, full £Eice, is now a fine oval. The hair has lost its 
bright sunny hue, and rich auburn locks rest on her^ir neck. 
. Her eye is darker than it was, and the deep brown lashes give 
a more pensive cast to her features ; and her finely arched lip 
tfould still warn those who might feel disposed to take advan- 
tage of her gentleness. Her form, too, has now the grace 
of womanhood, and has realized all that the girl promise^. 

We could, if necessary, be even more particular in omr de- 
scription of Miss Carrie at this age ; we could give her exact 
height, even to the fractions of an inch, and the very number 
of the shoe that fitted her pretty foot, and every mark of 
beauty on her lovely face. But these would scarcely interest 
the reader, apd^wmnot make them know her as we wish 
them to. They^tMH no doubt, could they behold her, ar- 
rayed in elegant siiS^city, as she was wont to be, and view 
her fi^aceful form as it moved before them, and have a full, 
fair Took at her mild sparkling featvu^ b^ charmed^ no doubt ; 
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they could not help it But they could not know our Carrie 
even then. We hope tcipake them acquainted with her in 
a hetter way before we s^larate. 

She has been sewing diligently, and gathering quite a heap 
npon her lap— when ail at once her work is thrown aside and 
placed within the basket at^er feet, and the basket shoved 
out of sight beneath the taole, and the lighter work which 
had lain neglected by her .is taken up. She has heard a 
footstep, and knows that Aunt Eunice is approaching. 

'' It is a sin and a shame ; I must say it, and I will say it." 

Carrie looked up in surprise at her aunt, but said nothing, 
being well aware tnat if the lady had any thing upon her mind 
of an impleasant nature, it would be forthcoming. 

^ Yes, I say it," and she commenced a stately promenade 
about the room ; '^ it is a sin and a shame ; and I never could 
l>v have thought your father would have thus treated a poor help- 
' less woman." 

Carrie laii down her work and fixed her bright eye firmly 
on the walkii^ figure. 

^ Remember, Aunt Eunice, / am here, and can not listen to 
words that cast a shadow of reproach upon my father. If you 
wish, I will retire." 

** No, don't go ; you shcdl hear it," and the lady stopped 
and stamped her foot ; " all the world shall hear it, that Ho- 
ratio Leslie — ^" Carrie hastily arose, and was about to leave, 
when her father entered. She paused. 

** If you have any thing to say against my fether, Aunt Eu- 
nice, you can say it in his presence." Aunt Eunice had again 
resumed her promenade, having suddenly cut short her speech 
as Mr. Leshe entered. 

* What is that I hear ?" Mr. Leslie spoke in a low voice ; 
he appeared perfectly calm, although he looked more sad than 
usual. ^ 

'^ I was about to leave the room, father, because Aunt jlu- 
nice was using language in reference to you, not proper for a 
child to hear." 

' ** Eunice, why is this ?" and Mr. Leslie now spoke with de- 
cided emphasis. 

" Yes, 1 did say it, and I will say it before all the world ; it 
is a sin and a shame to treat any woman as my poor sister has ' 
been treated; she was brought up a \s^^ «sA^<^\^3^ ^^^ 

4 
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erty onough to make her a lady, and to keep her a lady aU 
her lite ; and to think that she should be cheated out of it^ and 
have it all squandered away ; and it is all your doing, and yoa 
know it is ; and all your talking won't alter it'' 

Mr. Leslie did not immediately answer. He was either 
astounded by the harshness of the charge, or unwilling to truat 
himself, under the excitement it produced, to make a reply. 
He looked steadily at the lady, and then glanced his eye 
toward his daughter, as intimating the impropriety of her 
language, under present circumstances. Encouraged by his 
silence, and taking no notice of his significant reference to the 
presence of Carrie, Miss Eunice began in a more angry strain, 

" I shall not hold my tongue for any body, I don't care who 
it is. A great wrong has been done, and you know it. I 
hare held my tongue long enough. To think that my poor rister 
should be so treated ; it is enough to make any wonum's blood 
boil — ^yes, it is true, and you know it. To think of a poor 
helpless wife being cheated out of her patrimony I — ^you forced 
her to sign the deed, you know you did." 

" Eunice — I have long borne with you, even to my own in- 
jury, and that of my family ; you have now made a false charge 
against mo, and that too in the presence of my child, and I 
now tell you, that unless you make a suitable apology for what 
you have said, and promise to bridle your tongue for the fu- 
ture, you must not remain another day under my roof." 

" Under your roof I If all tales are true, there is not much 
of it yours. I shall stay here so long as my sister stays, and 
no earthly power shall drive me away." 

Mr. Leslie was about to reply, apparently in a very excited 
manner, when his eye glanced at the lovely countenance of his 
daughter. She gave him an imploring look, and, as though a 
mighty charm was in it he paused, and walking a few times 
hurriedly across the room, took a seat, and buried his face in 
his hands. The lady had not quite ^^ said her say," but the 
fire had nearly consumed itself. The order, however, to leave 
that roof, was such a bitter sting, that she could not very well 
get along without venting out a word or two more. She spoke 
m a much more moderate tone : 

^ You have said it, remember, Mr. Leslie, remember you 

have said it — ^yes, I am to be turned off now. The time wai, 

tmdyovL rsmember it well, when you i^tonAaai iqa & home fbf 
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life. But my poor sister has no property now, and — and— - 
well, I can go.** 

The lady made a low obeisance, held np the train of her 
satin dress, and swept away through the door, like a stately 
ship with a full breeze behind her. 

Mr. Leslie raised his head, and heaved a deep sigh. 

" And now she will go and worry your mother, and work 
her up into a nervous headache. Oh, dear Carrie! I am 
ready to say with Caki, ^ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.'" 

Carrie immediately arose and stood by her father, and com- 
menced smoothing his soft dark hair with her hands, while the 
tears, unseen by him, were quietly falling from her Mr cheeks. 
She did not want to add to his grief, by exposing her own 
feeli^s; some moments therefore elapsed before she could speak. 

" 'flie hour for trial you know, dear &ther, is the hour for 
trust" 

ADoiher deep sigh broke from the father's breast. But he 
spake not; while the lovely girl continued. to smooth his 
^ossy hair. At first using her hands, and then taking a small 
comb from her hair, drew it gently through his long dark 
locks. For a while he sat motionless, almost apparently ready 
to drop asleep, imder the magnetic influence of that hand and 
comb. At length the feelings of the husband are aroused. 

*' Carrie, dear, thank you, your gentle hand has acted like a 
charm upon me. But I feel anxious for your mother. Your 
aunt I fear is torturing her, with her unruly tongue, and you 
know how unable she is to bear any disturbance. I wish you 
would go to her." 

Without making any reply the daughter at once obeyed. 
First stepping to the table to adjust the work, and then as she 
left the room, closing the door in the gentlest manner, as 
though she feared the effect of any unnecessary jar upon the 
feelings of her father, now so well at rest. But that father's 
heart was suffering under the power of a storm that could not 
be quieted even by the gentle ministration of a loving child. 
It had its own bitterness to bear, and the moment the charm 
of her presence was withdrawn, he arose from his seat, and 
paced the room. His downcast head, his folded arms, his 
quick step, all denoting the power of that contest the inner 
man was dien enduring. 
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" The blow has been struck at last, and I am a roinad 
man I and all the secrets of my situation must be exposed to 
the VTjing curiosity, or the heulJess remarks, of the unfeeling 
world ; and what I am to do f where am I to go f to what 
quarter can I look for help f where is the friend that will 
come to my rescue ? I am lost, crushed, helpless." And as 
though the sentiment he last uttered, had taken possession of 
every nerve in his body, he threw himself into his chair 
affain ; his head drooping on his breast, his hands coveiiug 
his face, and the big tears dropping as freely as if he was a 
child again upon his parent's knee. Chide not, gentle reader, 
the weakness of your brother ; may you never know the an- 
guish which was then wringing his bosom. He was in the 
midst of one of those terrible storms which sweep across the 
path of life. It has been gathering for years. His props have 
been torn away, and he laid prostrate in the low deptns ofli val- 
ley where all around is darkness, and not a ray of light glimmers. 

For a time the deep floods were poured forth, until wearied 
nature sank into listlessness, and he sat silent and stupefied, 
looking with beamless eye upon the light of the lamp, and 
watching its waving motion, as it swayed to the gentle touch 
of every slight current of air. 

The step of his daughter through the hall at length roused 
him. He endeavored to compose his features, and obliterate 
all traces of his deep sorrow. His eye turned toward her as 
she entered. There was no smile upon her countenance, nor 
was there any mark of sadness. But her beautiful features 
were lij^hted up with an expression of earnestness, as though 
matters of great moment were brooding in her heart. Her 
hair was thrown back more than usual, and lay in slight curls 
behind her ears exposing her fair round forehead, and adding 
much to the air of strong determination. While her soft eye 
beamed with a fullness of feeling upon her father's sad ooun- 
tenance. 

He tried to appear calm, but it was a vain attempt Nor 
would it have been of any avail. She had come with a firm 
resolve that if there was any power in a daughter's plea, she 
would know the whole truth. She would sound the depths of 
that trouble which she had now for a long time perceived was 
prejnng upon her father's heart. 
She approached his chair, \sad o\i^\i«xi<i «fi[<^tioTislalY upon 
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Ma shoulder, and with the other parted the hair from his fore- 
head, and then pressed it against his throbbing brow. 

" How is your mother, Carrie ? — ^is your aimt with her ?" 

^ Mother is quite cakn now, and Aunt Eunice has retired at 
my request to her own room. But father — dear father — ^I 
want to ask you — and I want you to tell me — ^all the truth 
about your situation. You are in great trouble of some kind ; 
and from what Aunt Eunice has said — ^unkind as her words 
have been — I must believe that your pecuniaiy circumstances 
are the cause. Do, dear father, let me know me whole. The 
W9rst you can tell me will not, can not, be so trying to me as 
the state of uncertainty I am in." 

She felt his frame quiver as she still' kept her hold upon 
him. 

'^ Do you think, dear &ther, that I have not noticed the 
change that has been coming over you for months past! 
How much you sit alone and look sad ? How often the deep 
sigh escapes you, and how seldom there is a smile upon your 
face? Your very gait is altered. Your step grows heavy. 
Your brow wears the constant marks of care ; and your hair 
is turning, I know it is, prematurely gray. Do you know 
that you seem to shun even my presence; and have not, 
except from some necessity, spoken to me for a month 
past?" 

"Oh, don't — don't — dear Carrie — do not talk thus — ^you 
are harassing my soul to madness !" 

She threw her arms about his neck, and laid her soft cheek 
to his. 

^Dear, dear father, I love you more than life I My heart is 
bound up in you I I would not, for all the pleasure lite can 
ever give me, add one pang to ypur heart I I will bear any 
thing for you ! I will do any thing for you ! But only let 
Came share your confidence, do — do." 

Her trembling tones died away, and he felt the warm tear 
drop upon his chek. He drew her to his bosom, and pressed 
her fondly. But no word escaped his lip. His frame trem- - 
bled beneath the terrible struggle within nis breast It was a 
powerful conflict between feeling and duty. The latter urged 
liim at once to yield to the entreaties of the dear one who 
hung weeping upon him ; but the former pleaded against op- 
pressmg her young heart with a buidea lie o\vi^[^ V^ \r»x\s^s^ 
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8el£ And be was almost ready to put her off with a fietitioiii 
revelation ; again she pleaded, 

^ You do not know, dear father, how much I can do to com- 
fort you. Do let me bear the burden with you." 

He could no longer resist ; it was, however, like a straggle 
against the grasp of death, so long had he buried his trou- 
bles within his own heart, and so untiring had been his efiforts 
to conceal his circumstances. 

" Dear Carrie, sit down by me ;" and he drew a chair for her 
close beside his own. 

"I foar you will blame your father when you hear the 
whole, but I can not help it Carrie — I am a ruined man /" 

He attempted to rise as he said this, but the hand of his 
child was upon him. 

^ Be calm, dear father — ^let me know the whole. Has it all 
gone ? — ^all your property ? Tell me just how it is. 

He wiped the big drops from his forehead, while hia dauffh- 
ter raised his hand which she had held and pressed it to her 
lips. 

^^ I have not much to tell you, my dear child, beyond this. 
Do not ask me to go back and recount the particulars ; I can 
not do it. For these six years past my difficulties have been 
accumulating — ^my debts have been increasing. Every thing 
has been going wrong. The worst has come at last — I 'm a 
mined — ^helpless manl" 

*^ Only rumed, dear father f and the sweet girl looked full 
upon him, her face beaming with the warm love of her heart 
" Onlv" ruined, dear father, as to the loss of your property. 
You have got mother yet, and Harry, and CharUe, and Willie, 
and Carrie. You have U8 — all of ub — dear father ; and, oh I 
you do not know how sweet it will be for us to do something 
to aid you. We can each of us do something. What would 
we not do just to see again the old smile upon your &oe, 
and that peaceful look it once had 1" 

'* Ah, my de^r child, you know not what you say. You 
have no idea what it means to he poor ; and do not, I beg of 
you, talk about your doing something, or your little brothers. 
No, let me die first, before I see you or them driven to such a 
straif 

Came felt that it was not the moment then to reason with 
her parent, nor to unfold the plana di^ YiaA. 'Wtik. \\\Vi\Vv[\^ ofc 
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He was too highly excited, and his heart almost broken, and 
needed all her power to soothe. And how her heart yearned 
over him, and how intense her desire to unfold to him that 
peace which, in this trying hour, she was conscious of enjoy- 
ing ; to tell him of that truth which God invites his covenant 
ones to place in His power and love. 

But to tell him of that now would be only a mocking of 
misery, for as yet " God had not been in all his thoughts" as a 
Father and Friend. She knew, however, that he believed in his 
general providence, and she could think of no better way at 
present than to try as well as she could to lift his thoughts to 
a higher source of help than earth presented. . 

" You know, fiither, you have often said, ' The hour of trial 
is the hour for trust' " 

" Yes, yes, I know, my child, it has been a common phrase 
with me ; I learned it from my mother ; but I have used it 
without much meaning." 

" But you believe in God's providence, dear father ?" 

" Oh, yes. He reigns above. I — ^I know it. He is a great 
Being, and terrible in His doings to the children of men." 

" ^d you believe, too, that He is our Father ; He calls 
Himself such ; He has made you, and given you children, 
and given you a warm and loving heart ; He knows at this 
moment all you suffer, all the agony that pierces your bosom, 
as you think of your children. Does He not temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb ? and will He not temper the judgments of 
his hand to a father's bleeding heart ?" ^ 

" Oh, Carrie I Carrie 1 my dear^ dear child I" 

He drew her toward him, and her head lay resting on his 
bosom. 

" Pray for me, dear Carrie." 

" I have long done that, dear fether ; I have prayed for you 
in reference to this very hour for, I have seen it approacmng 
for a long time. And now I want you to feel that this trial, 
though severe now, may be only the beginning of better 
things for you and for us. I feel confident, that thus it will 
prove. And then, only to think, dear father, you will no 
longer be carrying this burden about with you all alone. We 
all know your trouble now ; mother knows it too ; and we 
will be ready to hold you up ; I know we shall love one an- 
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other more than ever ; and no matter if we are to be poor ; 
is not love better than great riches ?" 

" And does your mouier know all, Carrie ?" 

" She does." 

" Who has informed her ?" 

" Aunt Eunice has told her what she knew about the vil- 
lainy of Thome, the man to whom you and mother deeded 
the Hazleton Estate, and I have told her what I feared about 
your personal diflSculties." 

Mr. Leslie heaved a deep sigh, and was much amtated. 

"And mother is much more calm than I could have hoped 
she would be. She only seemed to be troubled on your ac- 
count, and said that we must all try now to hold you up, and 
do what we could to comfort you. So you see, dear father, 
that much of the evil you have so much dreaded is already 
nullified ; and now, father, you had better retire for the night ; 
you* need rest, thai you may be better prepared for the duties 
of to-morrow." 

" But the dear boys 1 Harry, you know how peculiar he is ; 
he seems already to carry about with him a sad heart ; poor 
fellow ; I fear he will be crushed under it ; and Charlie is so 
sensitive ; and my dear little Willie ! Oh, Carrie I you do not 
know, you do not know what I feel I" 

And Mr. Leslie arose and paced the room ; his mind, some- 
what calmed by the soothing efforts of his daughter, was again 
tossed by the terrible tempest. Carrie seemed powerless to 
still this new outbreak ; and she sat, awe-stricken at the tokens 
of anguish which her father exhibited ; she realized, as she 
had never done before, how sacred, how strong was a father's 
love. She could only listen to his sighs, and in silence see 
him wipe away the ^ling tear; and with all the fervency 
of her heart pour out her strong desires to Him, who alone 
could give relief ; and there, too, as she sat, she vowed to be 
more true and loving than she had ever been, for she felt in- 
deed that a parent's love was beyond price, a depth her thoughts 
had not yet sounded. 

Wearied at length in body and mind, Mr. Leslie came up 
to where his daughter was sitting, and lapng his hand upon 
her head, 

"I fear, my dear Carrie, this scene will be too much for 
Foa; I will trjr tohe calm ; 1 w\\\ tcy to d.o \Jaft W^t^ I am 
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sorely perplexed, but perhaps there will be a way. Let us retire 
for the night ;" and he stooped and receiyed her warm kiss. 
They separated ; he to ponder on the way in which he should 
meet the trials of the morrow ; and she to her closet, to com- 
mune with her God, and conmiend the dear objects of her 
affection to her Bedeemer and Friend. 

4* 



f 



CHAPTER VII. 



Lr a small town it requires but a short time to communicate 
intelligence. Mr. Leslie anticipated this, and had written to 
)b11 the tradesmen and others in the place to whom he was in- 
debted, so soon as he knew that his circumstances must be 
subject to public notoriety, and made known what he designed 
to do for them, and invited them to call upon him. 

He expected, therefore, early the next morning to be i&tvored 
with visitors. Having resolved to act openly, and to yield all 
he possessed to them, he awaited their arrival, not without 
feelings of mortification and sadness, yet with a degree oi 
oomposure. 

It was, however, late in the afternoon before he was called 
firom his room by the announcement that " old Mr. Thompson^ 
wished to see him. 

Mr. Samuel Thompson, or Uncle Sam, as he was more 
generally styled, owned the largest, store in the place, and was 
considered as a man '^ well to do," but by no means a rich 
man. He had been a shoemaker during the earlier years of 
his life, and had, by diligence and economy in his trade, ac- 
cumulated some hundreds, when, thinking that his profes- 
sion was injurious to his health, he invested his funds in a 
stock of goods, such as a country town demanded, and being 
known as very honest, and also having the reputation of being 
a well-disposed, kind-hearted man, soon had quite a run. By 
degrees his stock was enlarged so as to embrace ail the variety 
which fiEunilies might want— dry goods, groceries, crockerv, 
hardware, together with boots and shoes. He was plain m 
his habits, and made no pretensions to anv thing further than 
honesty. How much he was worth neither he nor any one 
else knew, for he never had taked an account of stock, and 
leapt no books that could be balanced. All he knew of the 
matter was, that he owed no one any tioiiv^^ «xA\£a %t/cy!k of 
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goods and outstanding debts seemed to be increasing. Ever 
since he laid down his awl he had been gaining in flesh, until 
from being quite slender, with a consumptive look, he had be- 
come a portly man. 

Mr. Leslie had always been on good terms with Mr. Thomp- 
son, and although he was aware that there must be quite a 
large bill due to his store, there was not one of his creditors 
he felt more readiness to meet. 

The old man arose as Mr. Leslie entered the room and 
walked to meet him, and grasped him warmly by the hand. 
He said nothing, and his fiiendly salutation so affected Mr. 
Leslie, sensitive as he then was, that speaking on his part was 
no easy matter ; so they both sat down, and for some moments 
not a word was said. - t 

At length, in rather a husky voice and a broken tone, Mr. 
Thompson relieved the silence by first asking after the health 
of Mr. Leslie's fiimily, to which Mr. Leslie made reply, and 
then took occasion to ask " Whether Mr. Thompson had re- 
ceived his note ?" 

"^ All right, all right ; yes, I got it. Sorry, very sorry, that 
things has turned up so ; howsomever there must be changes ; 
there's no keepin' things agoin always the same way ; can't 
be done ; some goes up, and some goes down. For my part, 
I've been always so afeer'd of fallin' that I keep down. My 
women folks sometimes cry out agin this and agin that; 
one wants me to pull dow^ the old house and build a new un ; 
another cries out agin i3ie old mare, and wants me to kill 
her, or sell her, or give her away, and git a new un. * Hush 
up, hush up,' I say ; * let well enough alone ;' a new horse might 
break their necks, and a new house would make 'em want so 
many new things in it, that it might clean be the ruin on us. 
But all this ain't what Fve come about : it' s neither here nor 
there ; and I hope you don't think I meant any offense to you, 
sir, by no means. You have lived jist as you was brought up, 
and as I tell'd the folks to-day, it was n't your fault that you 
lived in a big house, and all that ; it was gin to you ; you 
was bom in it and to it. Here you had, as I telled 'em, the 
house, and the bams, and the horses, and the lands ; all left 
to you, and what could ye do but jist go on and make the 
best use on 'em that you knew how. Some might find fault 
. and say, ' Why has n't he gone to ^otk «£A ^crcia ^RsvjM^^BKi^ 

\ 
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of business?' 'Hush up/ says I, ^husli up; what biisineflB 
would you have Jiim to do ? a man must be trained to it.' " 

^* That has been my difficulty, Mr. Thompson ; I have not 
known what to do ; my father, you know — " 

" Hush up, hush up, know all about it ; the world can't fool 
me at my time of life. A man eanH very easy get out of the 
tra>ck he. waji brought up in. Ouce in a great while it may be 
done, but it ain't common ; and it ain't safe in general, nither ; 
nor it ain't very easy stoppin' when a man gits agpin down 
hill ; it 's a darned sight easier that it is goin up, tho' it may 
be sorely agin his will. But that ain't here nor there. The 
thing is, what 's to be done now ? and that 's what Fve come 
about, if I only can git at it. You see, Mr. Leslie, as the 
folks round got the notes you sent 'em, what do they do but 
come right straight down to me, to see what was to be done. 
' Hush up,' says I, ' hush up,' as soon as they began talking, ' hush 
up ; jist go in the back room, and as soon as the customers is 
sarved. Til be there, and we'll talk about the thing among our- 
selves ; for there ain't no use in a man's blabbing out his 
troubles afore all the world ; it ain't none of their business. 
The first chance I gits, in I goes. *• Sit down neighbors,' says I, 
^ sit down, for I ain't agoin to stand. It don't suit me, no how.' 
So at it we went, and after they had told their stories, they all 
looked at me, to see what I had to say. 

" ' Well neighbors,' says I, * it 's a pretty plain case. Mr. 
Leslie owes us all ; some more, some less ; and he acknowl- 
edges it like a man. He can't pay us only with what he's got 
to pay with ; and as I understand it, that he proposes to put 
up to vandue, horses, and carriages, and cows, and furniture, 
and all he's got left, and sell off for what they'll fetch, right 
off, and we to divide it among us. Now,' says I, ' neighbors, 
what kind of a way is that ?' " 

" I thought it would be the fairest way, Mr. Thompson — ^ 

*^ No doubt, no doubt But what kind of a way is it, when 
a man has got but little to pay with, lust to take and throw 
it away ? We ain't, you know yourselt, Mr. Leslie, but a small 
place here ; and to sell youp things to vendue I why it would 
be just like throwin' them into the river, or into the fire, to 
oust. It ain't in no ways a right thing, and so I tells 'em. 
'Now, neififhbors, says I, * this is my mind. If Mr. Leslie feels 
0g diapqsea to do the right thii^, \^\>^i& xja ^.q \k<^ tv^kt thing 
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too. He giyes us what he's got Now ihen^ let us take 'em 
at a fair valuation. Let him pick out a man, and let us pick 
out a man ; and let them two together say what each thing is 
fairly worth ; and then we will lump our bills all together. If 
there's enough in that way to pay us in full, well and good. 
The accounts is squared, and marked off the book and no more 
to say about it If it don't pay us quite all, then we'll divide 
what there is, Mr and square, and call it all even at that, and 
so make an end on it But your house-^ooda^ we ain't not one 
on us a goin' to touch 'em, at no rate^ 

Mr. Leslie was much affected by this new view he had of 
the man who was speaking to him, and of those in whose be- 
half he appeared. He had feared that even the proposal he 
made would meet with opposition, and that he would be 
obliged to suffer many reproaches from the most of them. 
Bat to find such a liberal spirit manifested by those whom he 
had never treated as equals, and who had always been consid- 
ered by him as among the lower orders, was a new phase to 
him 0^ the character of men, and a startling rebuke of those 
sentiments in which he had been educated. He arose and 
took the old man's hand. 

^ Mr. Thompson, what I have heard from you within these 
few moments past, is worth to me all the experience of my 
past life. Your feelings are noble and kind, accept my hearty 
thanks." 

" Hush up — ^hush up — ^good sir ; there's no use of thanks. 
It ain't only what's right ; nothin' more. You see, Mr. Leslie, 
I ain't tell'd you all yet. Just please set down, and I'll tell 
you the whole on it, for I don't believe you 've even heard a 
word about it before. You know I lost a daughter about six 
months agone ?" 

" Yes, sir, and I felt truly sorry at your loss." 

^ It woA a great loss, sir ; a great loss to me and mine. 
But I fear it would have been greater still if it had not been 
for your — ^your blessed daughter — ^Miss Car'line — ^ 

A pause of some moments ensued, for the old man had ven- 
tured upon a theme which came too near his heart 

" I had n't thought when I began that I should feel so. But 
the sight of that dear child o' yours, or the naming of her 
name, brings all fresh back to me. Maybe you've never heard 
how much she was at our house T 
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*^ I have not, particularly, sir. I knew that she called there 
occasionally, to inquire how your daughter was." 

^ Ay, ay sir, she did that — but she did a great deal more. 
Tou see, Mr. Leslie, Fm a most ashamed to say ii, but it is too 
true ; I never did much with my family in the way of relig- 
ion. I know it 's all wrong to work so hard for tiiis world, 
and then to do so little for the next. But so it has been too 
much — ^too much. Well sir," my, daughter, you see, was taken 
down all of a sudden, and we was all in trouble about healin' 
her body. What was to become of her soul, if any thing 
should happen ? Well — ^we did n't think about it JSut she 
thought, poor thing. Yes*— but who could she speak to f Her 
mother had gone before her ; her sisters, she knew, could n't 
tell her nothin' about it ; and I — . Well, Miss Car'Une called 
one day to the door like many others did, to ask ' how Mattie 
did J' and then go away. But she did n't do so ; no, she ask- 
ed whether she might n't go in and see the sick one ? And 
80 she went in, and went right up to the bed-side ; and you 
know what an angel flEu^e she has, when she looks pleasant at 
you. Well, my daughter seemed to take right to her, and so 
Miss Car'line sat down and took off her bonnet and shawl, and 
then, says she to the girls, * you go now and rest yourselves, 
and ril stay here and do all that's to be done.' Well, I can't 
tell you what she said, for there was no one there to hear. 
But — ^but sir — ^well, no matter — ^nothing would do but she 
must promise to come again, and she did come a^ain, and most 
every day, and lliev wotdd have long talks togetner ; and then 
after a while the sick one began to talk to her sisters, and to 
all of us ; about — ^what we ought to do, and to be. And sich 
a happy creature as she was I no fear of dying ; and such a 
pleasant look as she had, to the very last I Well, sir, just as 
she was a going, she asked them to cut off a lock of her hair, 
and they did it ' Now fold it up,' she says, ^ in a piece of white 
paper. I want this to be given to Miss Leslie when I am gone, 
and tell her it is to remind her of a poor sinner whom she 
led to the blessed Saviour ; and who— hopes — ^to — ^meet her 
in heaven.' " 

There was a pause of some moments. 

'^ And now, sir, do you think I am ffoin' to take things out 

of this house, for the sake of a debt, while these hands is able 

io workf No, air, I sha'nH do it, and. tiies^ «ui't one on 'em 
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will do it ; for they know as well as me what an angel that 
daughter of yours is. Ain't she all the time among the poor a 
doin' something or another for 'em ? I don't know as you are 
knowin' to it, but it is said, she has done a deal of coarse sew- 
ing just to help along some poor person. Why, sir, it is said 
that she and one or two others that she led on to do it, made 
up all the coarse garments that poor Aunt Betty Cross took by 
the job from the folks that ship to the South. Aunt Betty was 
tdck, and her gals' were aiUn', and Folder was a dunnin' for his 
rent^ and what could they do ? So Miss Car'line goes to work 
and makes others help her, and they've clean made up the 
whole, and set Aunt Betty on her legs agin. No sir, there 
ain't one in this town that you are owin' to, that would take 
any thing out of this house that Miss Caroline has handled or 

?ut her dear little foot on ; we sha'n't touch it And now, sir, 
have said my say, in regard to this business, and we'll fix all 
these matters just whenever you say the word. But I have 
one word more to say which concerns only you and me." 

He had risen and taken his hat, and was holding the hand 
of Mr. Leslie : 

^ I can't say how matters may be with you, and I don't want 
to know any more than you may see fit to tell me ; but if it 
would be any conyenience to you at any time, to have any 
thing out of my store, just send down as fireely as ever ; and we 
can settle all about it one of these days when you may be bet- 
ter able to do it" 

Mr. Leslie could only reply by a warm pressure of the hand, 
but the old man imderstood its meaning, and in silence they 
separated. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



Carbie had, in her own estimation, gained a great point, 
when, at her earnest solicitation, her father had been induced 
to unfold the state of his affairs. The barrier which had shut 
out his fjEunily from his confidence was broken ; and they oould 
now, in a great measure, share with him the trials he had so 
long borne in secret. But Carrie's views extended ifurther 
than this — a great work had been begun, a work she had 
spent many lonely hours in devising ways and means to ac- 
complish, and upon which her heart was fully set. To carry 
it on required an energy of purpose few of her age possess, but 
there was no faltering with her when once she had set out 
The way was dark before her, and how the great end should 
be accomplished was by no means clear. But step by step 
she was resolved to tread, believing firmly that in the path of 
duty the pillar of cloud and of fire would be manifest as its 
guidance and protection should be needed. 

With her father's consent; she at once wrote to her broth- 
ers, and summoned them from school. "No longer with honor 
could they be sustained away from home, and duty clearly 
demanded their recall. 

Her next aim was to put a stop to the great drain upon her 
father's means caused by their retinue of servan^;^ There 
were many obstacles in the way of any reform here— the in- 
disposition of her mother, and the fear that she might feel 
compelled, if any steps were taken to reduce their expenses 
in that way, to make efforts for which she was not equal ; the 
will of Aunt Eunice, which Carrie dreaded to encounter ; and 
the feelings of her father, which were so tenderly alive on the 
subject of her being compelled to active service in the house, 
or that her mother should be deprived of any attention that 
she had always been accustomed to. 
But each of these difScultiea sp]^aT^ \x> tcv^\1 «.^&y> or to 
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present less insoimountable barriers as the subject was earnestly 
approached. 

Mrs. Leslie, true woman as she was, had seemed to forget 
all her own infirmities from the hour that she learned that the 
husband of her youth was in trouble. Her sympathy with 
him had acted with electric power, and imparted vigor alike 
to her mind and body. 

Aunt Eunice had retired, not only from all active rule in the 
femily, but had entirely secluded herself within her own room 
from the evening when her unruly tongue brought upon her 
the severe rebuke of Mr. Leslie ; and all the report from her 
by the maid whose duty it had been to attend upon her, was, 
that '^Mistress Eunice had a most shocking bad headache, and 
could in no wise leave her room." 

And a way was happily provided to save the feelings of her 
fftther, and to accomptish her design in this matter, which Car- 
rie, herself had never anticipated. 

Mrs. Barton, or Aunt Luckie, with whom the reader is al- 
ready acquainted, had lost her husband, and been living a 
widow for the two past years. Mr. Barton, as we might have 
expected, left nothing behind him of any consequence, as a 
means of support for Aunt Luckie. And as she was obliged 
to make her own way in the world after he had done workmg 
for her, she concluded to leave the home she had occupied 
when we first brought her into notice, and to return to the 
town where she had been brought up. She felt a little hap- 
pier to be near the friends of her youth, and especially where 
she could see, as often as she pleased, the children she had 
taken care of in their in&ncy. She had hired a small tene- 
ment not far from Mr. Leslie's. It was very small, indeed, but 
still kept with the neatness for which she had ever been re- 
markable, and by her industry was enabled to provide for her 
wants, and to keep always on hand some *^ nice little things" 
to please the younger folks. To the children of Mrs. Leslie, 
Aunt Luckie's was the next place to their own home. There 
they felt free to ask for what they wanted, and sometimes even 
more free, when the mother happened to be confined to her 
room, and Aunt Eunice had sole charge of the keys. And 
when sickness overtook the &mily, and she thought she could 
be useful, the key was turned in her own door, and her place 
would be by their bedside. 
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^It was not at. all surprising, then, as soon as she reoeived 
l;4iDgs that a new trouble had overtaken Mr. Leslie's fEunily, 
^^lat Aunt Luckie made quick preparation to be among them, 
' ** to see what she could do to help." 

It happened as Aunt Luckie entered the parlor, that Mn. 
LesUe had taken her seat there — the first time she had left her 
room for many weeks. And the good woman lifted both 
hands in astonishment 

^ Why, Mrs. Leslie 1 I had no idee of seeing you hg^e, and 
looking so bright !" 

Mrs. -Leslie smiled, remarking at the same time, ''that she 
had not felt so well for many months." 

*' Well, that is good news, any how. I always think if a 
body^can only have their health, other things ain't of so much 
consequence. You ain't a going to take my things. Miss Car- 
rie I" Carrie had begun to untie the strings of Aunt Luckie's 
red cloak. 

"' Yes, I am going to take your things. Aunt Luckie ; so do 
you sit still. You know I always make every one do just as 
I say." 

The cloak and bonnet were soon put out of sight, and Car- 
rie taking a seat by her side, in a very short time commenced 
the subject which had been so much upon her mind. 

'' Do you not think. Aunt Luckie, that I am old enough, 
and big enough, and strong enough, to help myself, and to 
help father and mother too, without the aid of so many serv- 
ants P 

Aunt Luckie looked at her with a very serious air, but made 
no reply. 

" I suppose you have heard how we are situated now ?" 

''I have heer'd some things, my dear; but I thought I 
would come straight down hero, and know for certainty about 
it. Is it true that old Folger has got every thing ?** 

'' He has so much in his power that if he should foreclose, 
we fear there would be little left indeed." 

" Well, I fear if your father is in his power, he has n't much 
to hope for." 

'^ That we all believe ; and I think the best course we can 
pursue is to prepare for the worst, by stopping every unneces- 
sarv expense, and myself and the boys domg what we can to 
aeaist in supporting the faimly?^ 
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Annt Ladde kept her eye fixed on the beautiful countenai 
of the speaker. She had loved her from the cradle ; she h. ^ 
watched her growth to womanhood ; had looked with pric* ) 
upon the beauty of her person, and the grace of her carriage ; 
had listened with delight to the praises of others as they spoke 
of her lovely countenance and lovely character; and had 
thought of her as one destined to fill some high place in life^ 
as one day to be the mistress of some noble mansion, where 
wealth would surround her with all the elegance which it 
could purchase. ^^She was good enough, and handsome 
enough," she said, " for a prince or a king, eitiber, if there were 
any such things about here." And now to hear her talk 
about poverty, and work, and doing something for herself — 
for her own support, and that of others 1 No wonder Aunt 
Luckie could not at once make any reply to the question put ^ 
to her. 

At IcDgth a tear began to steal down from its hiding-place, 
and then another, until they came so fast that Aunt Luckie 
had no way to help the matter, but to give right up and let 
her full heart have vent. 

Crying is very catching, and Mrs. Leslie could not restrain the 
emotions awakened in her heart, any better than Aunt Luckie. 
It was the first time Carrie had ventured to touch upon the 
topic before her mother. 

The contagion, however, did not affect her who had caused 
the tears. Cahn as the evening star, and as unaffected in her 
brilliancy, her countenance beaming with the Ynsh purpose 
which her mind resolved, she sat and listened to meir tokens 
of distress. She felt, indeed, that a dark cloud was spreading 
over her — ^it might be charged with a severe tempest. But 
she felt a strong assurance that if she went steadily on in the 
path of duty, the hour would come when, the storm having 
spent its fury, would pass away, the clouds be scattered, and 
the atmosphere more pure and bright than ever. 

Aunt Luckie, however, was not one of those who had tears 
ever ready in sympathy with trouble but had nothing else to 
give. She took her cry out, and then was prepared to say and 
to do what was in her power to soothe the troubled spirits, 
and strengthen the hearts and hands of those she truly loved. 

'* Nature must have its way ; but after all it ain't tears that 
is going to give help. As to what Mia& Cdxtv^ %kj^ ^^^^ ^s^ 
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ing something with her own hands, by way of support to the 
fiunily — ^I hope it may never come to that. But be that as it 
may, it seems to me, if so be it is that things have come to 
the pass Miss Carrie tells of^ the first thing to be done is to 
stop the outgoes. And now I can tell you just what I think 
you had better do : Let all the servants go— all five on 'em ; 
thev ain't altogether worth two good pan* of hands — and I 
will just come and take my old place.'' 

^^ Oh, Luckie I what do you mean ?" and Mrs. Leslie looked 
at her with intense interest. 

" Aunt Luckie !" — Carrie laid her hand upon her arm, and 
her eye was moistened with a tear — " what do you say !" 

^^ I mean just what I say. Send away all your servants, or 
help, or whatever you please to call them. And I will come 
here, bag and baggage ; and if I can't keep things in better 
trim than all of mem put together — then no matter." 

** But, Aunt Luckie, how shall we pay you ?" 

'* It will be time enough to talk about that when I ask for 
it^ my darling. You see, this is a matter I've been thinkin' 
of a good while. But I ain't seen no time, before now, when 
I thought the time had come to mention it You had help 
enough, and more than enough, and it was not for me to in- 
terfere and try to get myself in, or to get them out But your 
speaking to me now makes mo free to say my say. 

^^ You see I often ask myself what am I living for ? Bar- 
ton is dead, and I have no children to do for. The year comes 
and goes, and finds me just where I was before ; no better off, 
and no worse. Here, you know, is my old home. All I love 
on earth is here. I don't mean the house — ^for may be you 
may not stay long in it But your family is all Uie world 
to me. 1 want to live with you, whether you be poor or 
rich, and to die among you. And now, if you are all willing, 
there is no more to be said about it" 

Carrie's warm heart could keep in its strong emotions no 
longer. She threw her arms around the kind mend who had 
thus manifested such tokens of true love. 

" My own dear Aunt Luckie I may God pour into your 
heart His rich consolations, and reward you for all your kind 
feelings." 

^^ Ix>ve is better to me, dear, than any thing else. Fm never 
afyer'dfor a living. Fve alwaya liadit, and I am willing to 
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tnut for the days to come. I am only thinking how happy 
we shall all be I Poveiiy ain't any thing so bad as folks think 
for, if a body has only peace of mind, and them about 'em they 
can love. JSut let us dry up the tears, I hear your pa's step 
in the hall. We must nave a cheerful face for hun, any 
how." 

And each endeavored as &st as possible to do as Aunt Luckie 
had said. It was evident, however, from the sad expression 
which marked the countenance of Mr. Leslie that the first 
sight of things had not been favorable. 

He smiled, though, and seemed most agreeably surprised at 
seeing Mrs. Leslie. 

" My dear Lucy ! are you really able to be here ?" 

"I am ; but I can hwrdly tell you, my dear, what has hap- 
pened to me that I feel so much better. I do feel more like 
myself than I have done in a long while ; I expect Aunt Luckie 
must have some of the credit." 

" Oh, la, Mrs. Leslie, how can you say so ?" 

" Only to think, dear father, what Aunt Luckie has been pro- 
posing." 

Mr. Leslie had passed a word with her when she was enter- 
ing the house, and therefore had not said any thing as he 
came into the room. His mind, too, was absorbed with the 
interest his wife's imexpected appearance had excited. He 
turned toward Luckie now as Carrie spoke, and perceived she 
had been weeping. * 

'^ It is a sad time with us, Luckie." 

" Oh, but, father, it is going to be a happy time with us. 
Just sit down and hear what we have been tsdking about, and 
what Aunt Luckie proposes." 

And Mr. Leslie did as Carrie requested, and listened with 
deep interest to the whole recital. A heavy load seemed 
gradually to be falling from his mind. His brow relaxed, 
his eye brightened, and a smile almost settled on his lips. The 
subject was one that had caused some of the severest pangs 
his heart had suffered. He knew not how to retain such a 
burden as their domestic help had been, and yet he knew not 
how to spare them. He was well aware that a great amount 
of his &mily expenses accrued from the wages, and the board, 
and, above all, the waste of servants. But how to remedy 
the evil, he could not tell. He knew not but e»K^\i ^«& Ti^sMr 
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sary in his or her place. To throw the labor upon his lovely 
Carrie was a thought he could not indulge for a moment. 
It was one of the darkest spots in the cloud that had settled 
about him. No wonder, then, that his countenanoe lighted up 
as this mist was dissipated, and his anxieties were thus re- 
lieved. 

^ Well, Luckie," he said, as soon as his daughter had done 
speaking, ^^you can have but a faint conception of the relief 
youTioffer has given to my mind. But it is a very unlikely 
time for you to cast in your lot among us — a very dark time. 
You can no doubt be a great comfort to us, but what can we 
do for you / How shall we — ^" 

Aunt Luckie heard his voice tremble as he was endeavoring 
to speak of her pay and reward. 

" Don't say nothing more now — there is no need — ^I under- 
stand all about it. And Mrs. Leslie and Carrie too. We have 
settled all that. If you are satisfied, it is all I want. I 'm 
home again, just where I want to live and die." 

Aunt Luckie now whispered to Carrie, who at once left the 
room. And then she continued for a few moments, in her 
pleasant way, endeavoring to make those who had been thus 
brought down to the stem realities of a state of comparative 
poverty, think of the mercies that still encompassed their 
path. 

*' To have such a child, too, as that dear Carrie I so sweet 
in all her ways I only thinking about her parents — and not at 
all about herself— only just what she shall do for all the rest. 
Ain't that enotigh of itself? But it is more than nature, de- 
pend on it Carrie has something more than tJiat to keep her 
up so. Why she seems to me to have her mind away up 
above the earth." 

" That is true, Luckie. She does indeed. Ah, Luckie I I 
do not know where she has got, I am sure / can not take any 
credit to myself. It does not seem to me that I have ever 
lived to any good purpose whatever." And as Mr. Leslie said 
this, he arose and walked the room, while Mrs. Leslie covered 
her face in silence. She, too, was conscious that the past had 
gone like a long sleep ; that life had been but as a dream. 
Its scenes as changing as the visions of night, and with as 
little steadiness of purpose in her mind. 

^7 never think it very good to be looking at the past^ any 
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moie may-be, than to make us thanldaly or to make us try to 
do different. Now, you know, I don't mean any disrespect ; 
but I 'ye been often minkiDg over in my own mind, and count- 
ing up the £unilies I have £iown, all broken up, and scattered 
to pieces, and most all of 'em have lived without acknowledg- 
ing Grod. I hope you will take it kind of me, and not think 
I mean to bring any blame on you— either of you. You 
have n't either of you done any thing that has been at all out 
of the way; and you have been good supporters ofVthe 
Church, and you have been kind to the poor, and have always 
helped the minister, and all that But what I mean is, you 
know the Scriptures says, ^ I will be a swift witness against the 
fiunilieii that call not on my name.' Now, I don't blame 
you — nor I can't — ^you was so brought up. Your &ther lived 
just so — ^I mean old Mr. Leslie ; and his &ther, the one who 
built this house — ^he did so afore him. I don't believe since 
this house was built, there has ever been a £unily prayer in it, 
except may-be when a minister has happened here overnifi^ht, 
or when the minister was called when some one was dymg. 
Now don't, I pray you, think hard of me, I — " 

^ Oh, Luckie 1 Luclae I you say what is too true. I have 
thought of it a great deal these months past. Yes, we have 
lived for generations a prayerless family. I know it. We de- 
serve to be scattered — ^to be broken up — and that is what 
hangs heaviest on my mind. The frown of God rests upon 
me. It has been upon me a long, long time ; it has blasted 
all my plans and hopes." 

^ Oh, don't, don't, please, Mr. Leslie, don't talk so. You 
ain't blasted — ^you won't be broken up, nor scattered. Ain't 
there a blessing among you I Do you think the pravers of 
that dear child ain't a blessing I Yes, it is the begiunin^. I 
see it This is only a rod; it ain't a blast No, no. I nave 
hopes to live yet to hear you, as the head of this family, call- 
ing us all together night and momiug to bow down and ac- 
knowledge God, and praise him for his mercies." 

^ And I hope to live to see it too, Luckie." Mrs. Leslie had 
been weeping, and her husband had gone up, and standing by 
her held her hand. As she thus spoke, she looked up at him 
with all the tenderness of her true wife's heart expressed in 
her countenance, ^^ But it has not been his fault, Luckie, as 
much as it has been mine. He has DAYex d&m<^ \k<^ \<^m^ 
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wish I have ever expressed ; and I know if I had made ihis 
request, he would have yielded to it Dear husband^ let ns 
begin anew — ^" 

" Lucy, Lucy, how can I do it 1 What mockery would it 
be for me, with my unrenewed heart, to pretend to pray, or to 
lead my family I" 

*^ Please, Mr. Leslie, don't say so ; I don't feel as though / 
was any one to teach what a person ought to do ; but I know 
this. If your heart is not right, to whom can you go to get 
it made right ? Oh, if you feel at all like wishing to begin to 
do your duty, don't stop, I beg of you. How can it be mock- 
ery for you to call your family together, and thank the Lord 
for your spared lives, and for all your other mercies ! Couldn't 
you do it m good earnest ?" 

" I think I could, Luckie." ,» 

^ And couldn't you acknowledge that you had sinned against 
Him, all of you ? and couldn't you ask His forgiveness? and 
couldn't you honestly and earnestly ask Him to take care of 
you and yours, and help you and all of us to do what we can't 
do ourselves ? and no mockery either ?" 

'^But Luckie, at my time of life, it is hard to make 
changes." 

'^ It is hard, Mr. Leslie, at any time, to make changes for 
the better, if we try to do it in our own strength. On, it is 
very hard ; but it can be done. If the Lord helps us, our 
gray hairs will be no hinderance. But you are not an old 
man yet, only just in the prime of life, and the few gray hairs 
on your head, and the wrinkles on your brow, I know, has 
come more of trouble than of age. Only just look up to Sim 
for help, and all will be easy." 

Luckie had said all that she thought was proper for her to 
say, and she sat silently waiting, until some further notice 
should be given that her advice was needed. At length Mrs. 
Leslie asked, 

^* You would not think it wrong, Luckie, that Mr. Leslie 
should use the prayer-book, if he should think it best to begin 
as you advise ; and as I believe both he and I think should 
be done ?" 

'^ Oh, no ma'am, by no means, by no means. I am, as you 
know, a Presbyterian, and have never been used to that way; .' 
but I never iud no trouble in joining in the prayers when I 
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go to the church, which I do when there is no meeting in the 
meeting-honse. Oh, no ^ their prayers are good ; so it seems 
to me, and just what all poor sinners can join in, if they only 
have the heart to do it Oh, how happy I should be just to 
see it ; just once to bow down with you all, and say amen 
when he had done." 

" I believe you would, Luckie," said Mr. Leslie, as he came, 
and took her hand ; ^ I believe you would heartily rejoice to 
see me do my du^ ; and Grod helping me, I will try." 

It was too much for the feelinnr heart of Luckie. 

O 

" Oh, praise, praise the Lord. Oh, I knew it I felt sure 
of it ; I knew a blessing was coming to this family. You see 
it is a rod that is upon you, a fathei^s rod, and there is a bless- 
ing in it ; and you will all live to see the day when you will 
thank EQm for it" 

" I thank Him now for it. Yes, Luckie ; I know not what 
is before me, nor to what depths of poverty I may sink. But 
if my present'cii^um^tances have been the means of making 
only this change m my course of life, I thank the Lord for 
them. I know I shall be happfer with a crust of bi«!ul, if I 
acknowledge the hand that gives it to me, than I have ever 
■ been, or could ever be with every luxury, and no God to 
go to." 

" Oh, dear, that is go'o^l ; but do let me go and tell Carrie." 

" Yes, Luckie, you may. I know it will make her heart 
glad." 

It was not long before the light step of the lovely girl was 
heard approaching ; there was joy in its tread ; there was joy 
unspeakable beaming from her sijpmming eye, and her flushed 
face, as she opened the door, anl looked upon the calm face 
of her father. She went straight toward him, and his arms 
were extended to receive her. ' 

Not a word was spoken as she received his fond embrace, 
and then hastened to her mother, and wept upon her neck 
Buch tears of joy as only they can shed who have wept in 
secret places for those over whom their hearts tenderly 
yearned, and find at length that their prayers are answered. 

It happened very favorably for Mr. Leslie, under present 
circumstances, that his servants had been as reckless of their 
own interest as of his. Thev had taken up their wages quite as 
fittt as they were due ; so that but a trifle waa ovmv^\jc^ ^s^ ^^ 

5 
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th^m. TKis was immediately paid ; the separation was some* 
what paiufiil to all parties, but the stem demands of duty re- 
quired it, and Carrie as well as her parents felt that a great 
burden had been taken from the household, when Aunt Luckie 
was installed as sole mistress of the kitchen. 

Bob, the coachman, had, however, not been classed with the 
hired servants, and nothing had been said to him in reference 
to a change of place. He had been brought up in the family 
of Mr. Leslie's tather ; that is, he had been purchased, when a 
young man, immediately from the coast of Africa. He was 
not a slave, though, to the present Mr. Leslie ; his freedom 
having been bequeathed to him at the death of his dd 
master. 

But slavery to him had never been a grievous bondage ; 
his wants had been well attended to, his duties had not been 
severe, and his pockets had always been supplied with loose 
change ; and so great was his affection to the &mily, that 
their interest seemed to be his whole study. 

Mr. Leslie had informed Bob, on the death of his fether, 
tiiat he was now a free man, and could choose his own situa- 
tion, and offered to give him a written character to any of the 
gentry who might wish to employ him. The mention of a 
character, however, had like to have given him great offense. 

" What fur. Master Ratio, me want a character ? jist like a 
white nigger I Ain't Bob known to all de quality 'oout here I 
How me look goin' 'bout wid a dirty piece ob paper, and 
handin' de gentleman to read, and see if he want take Bob I 
No, no ; if dey no take me widout a character, dey no hab me 
at all. But what for I go away, Massa Ratio ? you no want 
me?'* 

'* Oh, yes. Bob, I should feel sad to have you leave me ; for 
I should never expect to get one to fill your place that I 
should like so well ; but I thought, perhaps you had lived so 
long here, you might wish to change." 

^ What fur me change ? ain't I hved always in dis house ? 
and ain't I always set by old massa and mistress f and ain't I 
known you from a boy ? No, no ; if Ma»a Ratio want me, I 
no go away while de nouse stands." 

^ But I must pay you wages now, Bob, which I will very 
gladly do ; only say what they shall be. I will give you m 
muab as the beat of them gew' 
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Bob looked a moment at his yomig master, and then broke 
out into a loud laugh. 

** Ha, ha, ha, Mai^r Ratio I go 'long, now. Ton jokin', ha, 
hsjhar 

^ But I am in earnest. Bob I yon are a free man now ; as 
free as I am ; and it is but right that I should pay you for 
your services," 

But Bob only laughed the louder ; and in this way always 
met Mr. Leslie's offer of money as wages. Whenerer he 
wanted, however, he would ask freely; but only for small 
sums. He seemed to prefer, and doubtless did, a childlike 
dependence. The idea of a separation from the family, such 
as wages implied, was perfectly at variance with all his ideas 
of happiness and of the propriety of things. 

And thus he had lived to the present hour. It was there- 
fore a matter for sMous thought with Mr. Leslie how to dispose 
of this old and faithful servant. We call him old, however, 
rather because he must have been many years in the world, 
than from any appearance of age about him. He had never 
suffered from hard usage, or hard work, and was yet hale and 
hearty ; able to manage the most fractious horse, or do a day's 
labor with the best man that could be found. To keep him as 
he was now situated, without the prospect of being able to offer 
him a home, when he should become helpless, did not appear 
to Mr. Leslie to be just 

And yet to propose a separation was a severe trial. It was 
no common tie to break, and one which can be only ftilly 
comprehended by those who have been brought up where the 
relation of master and slave is known. The idea may be ridi- 
culed by those who have taken a violent stand against the 
institution in all its forms, and are resolved' to destroy it, root 
and branch. 

But the &ct remains that there is between the kind 
master and the faithful slave a tie of strong attachment, rising 
above all the littleness of the selfish principle, and taking hold 
of the best feelings of our nature. Its evils are the dark 
shadows of the picture. 

Mr. Leslie was, however, spared this unpleasant duty by the 
intervention of Carrie, and that without any design on her 
part, the feelings of the daughter bemg as much oi^^osi^tA 
a separation as those pi the father. 
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Carrie had been engaged by the side of Aunt Lodde, in the 
kitchen, beins determined, as she said, ** to learn how to do 
every thins that had to be done,** when the fire, needing a stick 
to replenish it, she stepped to the adjoining cellar and was in 
the act of bringing a piece of wood, when Bob came in from 
without. He had not time to take it from her, although he 
hastened to do so, for quick in all her movements, it was in its 
place on the andirons, ere he could get to her. 

" What fur you do dat. Miss Came ? It no your place to 
bring de wood." 

" Oh, never mind, daddy ; it is high time I begun to help 
myself; you may be gone one of these days." 

Bob said nothing at the time, but watching his opportunity 
when Carrie was. alone, he asked her, 

^ What a you mean. Miss Carrie, a leede while ago, when 
you say, *May be you be gone.* What a you mean by 
dat r 

^Oh, I did not design to say any thing that might make you 
feel unpleasant, daddy ; but you know our circumstances are 
very different from what they once were. We must all now 
learn to help ourselves ; you know, papa can not afford now 
to hire much help." 

" You no call me hired man, Miss Carrie 1" 

Carrie saw that he was much excited. 

" Oh, no, daddy, no ! I believe you have lived with us and 
served us faithfully, just because you have loved us, and be- 
cause we love you. But what can we do now for you, daddy ? 
Papa is in trouble ; his property is gone. Our home may be 
taken from us any day ; and how selfish it would be for us to 
be keeping you here to labor for us, when you are yet strong and 
hearty, and able to get good wages, and to make provision for 
yourself against the time when you may be helpless," 

" Miss Carrie, now me want you to tell me de livin' trute. 
Is Massa Ratio tired of Bob, and want to git him out of de 
way ?" 

" Oh, no, daddy 1 Why papa will feel, when you should 
go away, that he has parted with one of the best friends he 
has got in the world ; and so would all of us." 

The old man wiped away a tear, and for a few moments 

made no reply, except by a motion of the muscles of his 

thwst as though there was some ob&trvLctLon thereabouts^ not 
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fiivoraUe to speaking loud. At length the words came out, 
not very clear, indeed, but suflBciently distinct to be under- 
stood : 

" Well, den. Miss Carrie, dere need n't be no more said 
about it. So long as Massa Ratio live, or mistress live, ' <xt 
Miss Carrie, Bob no leave you till dey carry me to the grave- 
yard." 

\ Carrie saw the big tears roll down his honest face. She 
knew his heart meant every word his lips had spoken, and she 
was not ashamed to let him see that she had feelings which 
could appreciate his strong attachment. 

" Well, daddy, I can assure you that there shall ever be a 
heart to love jou, and a hand to help you at your need, while 
one of us shall live." 

So at the request of Carrie, Mr. Leslie resolved never more 
to say a word to the faithful negro about a separation. He 
knew that he was strong to labor, and doubted not that at 
least he would be no burden to them. 

The arrangement which the kind-hearted Mr. Thompson 
had proposed, was carried into effect without delay ; and all 
the l<y>se disposable property which Mr. Leslie owned was 
taken at a liberal valuation. 

It was indeed a severe trial to the family to see the noble 
horses they had prized so much led oflf by strangers ; to be 
looked upon hereafter only as the property of oSiers. But 
perhaps no one of them felt it more keenly than the faithful 
Bob, who had taken care of them so long, and had looked 
upon them as an important part of the family to which he be- 
longed. On the day of their delivery he walked beside his 
master to each of the stalls, followed by the men who were 
chosen to assess their value. 

One after another of the fine animals, Bob led forth at his 
master's bidding ; and as their judgment was pronounced upon 
each, the old negro fixed his eye keenly upon the' men. He 
said nothing ; but the rolling out of his under lip expressed 
very decidedly his contempt for their opinion, and his dislike 
of the whole arrangement. 

Five horses had tiius been passed upon, and led away, when 
Mr. Leslie motioned to Bob to bring out the last. But Bob 
made no signs that he meant to obey. 
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** Lead out the horse, Bob/' 

Bob looked at his master with such an air of astoniahment 
as only a negro can put on. 

^ Bob-o'-Linkum, Massa Ratio I No, no, Massa Ratio neber 
sell Bob-o'-Linkum I'' 

*' Why not sell Am, Bob ? He is old and not so valuable 
as the others." 

*^ Ah, Massa Ratio ! Massa Ratio I me sorry to hear you say 
80. How many times you ride dat hoss ! night and day dis 
twenty year. He bom on dis place ; me break him for old 
massa ; old massa lub dat hoss ; dat hoss follow me like a kit- 
ten all round de farm ; dat horse no triye you take him away ; 
he tarve to det No no, Massa Ratio ; Bob-o'-Linkum de only 
ting left old massa lub ; 'cept Massa Ratio and Bob." 

Mr. Leslie did not need to be thus reminded of the bonds 
which connected him with old Bob Lincoln. He had been, 
when a colt, remarkable for beauty and spirit, and was yet a 
serviceable horse. Could he prevent it, this relic of former 
days would not be permitted to pass into the hands of strang- 
ers. Conscious of his own weakness in the matter, he had 
purposely delayed to the last, the trying task of ordering the 
iuthful old be^st to be brought out The remonstrance of the 
servant added to the difficulty ; but it was too late to falter 
now. He did not care to violate the feelings of the old man 
by a peremptory command, and therefore in a persuasive man- 
ner endeavored to show him that there was a necessity for it. 

'^ But," said he, '^ perhaps they will think him too old to be 
of an^ value ; you had better lead him out, Bob, and let tbem 
examme him." 

Bob obeyed, but as he led the old horse forth for inspection, 
kept a tight hold of the halter. 

^^ You say he is twenty years old ?" asked one of the assess- 
ors, looking at Bob. 

^* Twenty year I he more an dat ; him twenty-five at the 
leetlest." 

" Twenty-five ! well ho can't be worth much." 

" How much you tink dat hoss worth ?" 

" Well I don't know ; he is a fair looking horse. I should 
•ay he might do for a hack a while yet ; he might possibly 
be worth forty dollars." 

^ Forty dollars J just look at dai\ioea \ f^\i\m\^^\ ^.txai^ht 
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and smooth like a colt ; look at bim eye ; bright as a dimond^; 
feel him wind, no heave dere ; all sound as a whistle. Forty 
dollar ! dat boss worth as he stand now on his four leg — five 
hundred dollar. You no hab dat koss^ And in a moment 
moreT, old Bob Lincoln was in his stall and pulling away at his 
feed. 

Mr. Leslie, unhappy as he felt, could not repress a smile at 
the sudden manner in which Bob had ended the trade. And 
yet he was sorely perplexed, for he knew how doggedlv deter- 
mmed the old man was when his temper was raised One of the 
gentlemen, however, entering into his feelings, kindly proposed 
that they should leave the matter for the present, as it might 
be possible there would be no occasion to assess the horse, as 
there were other articles of value they had not yet examined* 

It resulted that there was enough at a fair valuation to meet 
all demands ; and the old horse was left in his stalL 

"Bob, however, never forgave the insult shown to his fa- 
vorite. 

" Let me ketch 'em on de road ! me show 'em I Bob-o'- 
Linkum go pass e'm like a bird, and leave 'em out o' sight in 
no time." 






. ■ '.'■ X 



CHAPTER IX. 



It is the usual way of speaking, when a man has made a 
wreck of his affairs, to say, *' that he has been unfortunate f 
and perhaps it is best to encourage this construction ; it is a 
leaning to the side of mercy that speaks well for the heart of 
man. 

But it may not be uncharitable to« affirm that nine tenths 
of such cases are more the result of mismanagement than mis- 
fortune. 

And no doubt, to the sensitive mind, this fact is the bitter- 
est ingredient in the cup. 

Mr. Leslie had suffered much during all the time his prop- 
erty was melting from his grasp— bad passed many wretched 
days and sleepless nights, in his efforts, not so much to stop 
the waste, as to put off to some indefinite period an exposure 
of his affairs. And so entirely had his mind been aWrbed 
with that one purpose, there was no room for proper reflection 
as to the means by which his condition might be altered, and 
the tide of ruin arrested. 

But when the climax had been reached, and the hour he 
had so much dreaded had been fairly met, he had time to 
look back and perceive how madly he had acted. Then arose 
in all its terrible power, that hideous monster. Remorse. 
Then, he could readily see how a little firmness of purpose, a 
wise prudence in checking all unnecessary expense, a judicious 
disposal of unproductive property merely retained from a mor- 
bid sensitiveness as to the opinion of others, might have saved 
a vast amount of real trouble, and preserved a home for his 
fiunily. 

He had time now, also, to look ahead, and ponder upon the 
ways and means by which he was to provide for their future 
necessities. 
A man who baa been trained to a T^goi^ax \>wsiuQsa or pro- 
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fession ; who has been accustomed to the constant emploj;- 
ment of his hands or mind in a systematic round of duties ; 
who has learned all the ways by which success is to be ob- 
tained in the calling he has been brought up to — should he, 
by some untoward event, be prostrated, and all bis present 
means swept away, and even a load of debt hanging upon him, 
has still a resource left. The. knowledge of his trade remains 
— a capital which nothing can destroy while strength and 
health continue, and which, with the accumulated wisdom 
gathered from the school of adversity, is ready to be used 
with surer effect hereafter. 

But as Mr. Leslie looked out upon the busy world around 
him, amid all the variety of useful avocations, there was not 
one in particular that he could call his own, or which he felt 
any confidence to undertake. How often, as he sat musing in 
silence by the window of his dwelling, and beheld the active 
step of the mechanic hastening to his daily labor ; or the 
farmer in the neighboring field, walking behind his cattle, and 
holding the steady plow, did he heave a sigh, and sadly 
mourn that he had not even their ability to provide for his 
own. The false estimate which he had hitherto put upon the 
condition of respectability to which he was an heir ; the &lse 
light in which he had viewed the different classes of society, 
were too glaring to escape the observation of a mind naturally 
just, and brought to right reason by a stem necessity. 

Now he saw that the man of true respectability was he 
whose energies were directed to some useful end ; who had 
learned to do something in the great workshop of life ; who 
could administer to the physical or mental necessities of the 
world at large. Pride of birth, or of station, he now beheld 
to be but the tinsel drapery that shines so gorgeously by the 
lamp of the festal hall, of no intrinsic value amid the realities 
of daylight 

But to reason justly is one thing ; to rise in the stern majesty 
of those dictates which reason approves, and breaking over all 
the barriers which a false education may have built up around 
us, go forth with courage in the heart to the new and untried 
course, is quite another. 

As the suffering man then felt, no honest work that hif 
bands could do would have been in his eyes degrading. Bill 
how would it affect those dear onea m trViohi tc^ V^^asN. ^ 

5* 
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bound up 1 how would they feel, to see the husband and &tl^ 
er, who nad hitherto walked before them as an independent 
man, whose wants had been always attended to by the ready 
hands of domestics, and for whom those tender feehngs had 
been cherished which appear to thrive more luxuriantly amid 
the politer circles of life — toiling in the sweat of his brow to 
earn their daily bread amid the rough labors of life I Ah, 
how such thoughts already start the big drops upon his fore- 
head ! Their tender sensibilities, their warm atfection, take 
hold upon every fiber of his being, and his frame trembles un- 
der their quickening touch ! How can he thus lacerate the 
hearts that beat so tenderly for him ? 

The name of Folger has been already mentioned incident- 
ally, in connection with Mr. Leslie's ruined fortunes. But as 
he will have a prominent place in the recital of events con- 
nected with this family, we must introduce him more particu- 
larly to our readers. 

Tobias Folger was bom and brought up in the city of New 
York. His business in early life had been that of a shipping 
merchant, and had been unusually successful ; for although a 
young man when he withdrew from that branch of trade, he 
was esteemed wealthy. There had been, however, strange sto- 
ries afloat that affected his standing among the high-minded 
and honorable men which compose that class of merchants in 
the great city ; and perhaps this was his reason for relinquish- 
ing a business that had been so lucrative. He had lost caste 
among them, and therefore chose to employ his means where 
few questions would be asked as to bow he came by them, 
provided he could purchase largely, and was ready to listen 
to every chance for speculation. Ho became a hanger-on in 
Wall-street, was intimate with exchange-brokers, and was al- 
ways on hand when times of scarcity came on and honest 
aen were ready to make great sacrifices to keep up their sa- 
cred credit It is supposed, bowever, that even here he felt 
at length the blast of scandcU talk ; for after the death of his 
wife he broke up his fine establishment in the city, was no 
more seen " upon 'change,'' and departed none knew where. 
Princesport being a retired spot, where he mi^ht hope to es- 
cape the slights and whispers of ^^ detractors" as ne was pleased 
to style them — ^he had chosen it as a hiding-place, and had 
t/jere selected a fine location, Qtecteid a \\sxidAO\nA houae, and ' 
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set up as fine an establishmetit of carriage and horses as the 
best could boast of. 

The death of his wife, however, can not be passed over in 
silence. 

Trusting woman seems ever doomed to have her holy con- 
fidence abused by the very being who most needs her sweet 
infiuence, and is most dependant upon her unselfish love. 
Alas ! for the honor of manhood ! How many petty tyrants 
meet us at every turn ! Big with their own importance, alive 
to every evil that affects themselves, absorbed in every trifling 
care that happens to engage their own mind, ready to lavish 
their means to gratify their own appetites and tastes, or to ad* 
minister to their own peculiar pleasures; while the lovely 
beings that were courted on bended knee, and were gained 
through vows of constancy and love, now sit at home lonely 
and disregarded. Their pallid cheek and sunken eye no 
longer tell of the beauty that once sparkled there. No hus- 
band courts them now, nor loves to feel their warm breath on 
his cheek, or tries to cheer them amid their weaknesses, or 
throws the light of his accomplishments around their silent 
chamber, l^eir hearts have never lost the true beat, nor in- 
dulged one faithless thought, and would yet beat warmly, and 
the eye kindle with brightness at the tender appellation and 
the fond caress. 

But the stillness of death has settled upon all such topics in 
which affection might manifest its presence. An icy sea shuts 
in the loving spirit — ^all in — ^to feed upon itself, and pine away, 
till the friendly hand of death cuts the earUily tie, and the 
spirit wounded here, goes back to its eternal home. 

When Tobias Folger married the beautiful Lucy Barstow, 
she was like a budding rose in June — a sweet flower; plucked 
too from the pure fresh air of the op^n country. She was a 
farmer's daughter. He bore her in sl\1 her blushing loveliness 
to his house in the city, and for a season, alas I how short I 
she was a petted toy ; and then by degrees the toy began to 
attract less notice ; and other more important duties than a 
wife's pleasure, took up his time ; and then cold words, cold 
looks, those tokens of an icy heart, became familiar ; the only 
answers to her words and looks of love. 

And then at length strange rumors came to her ears. TbLQ;<) 
came like the sudden thunder-clap, ^\i^TL uo <^q»mWa& ^ 
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Bcurod the sun. They were tho saddest tidings that a wife can 
hear. They ate into the very soul ; and like the fatal worm 
consumed the life within. She would not, couid not tell her 
wrongs ; of what avail to her to let the fatal secret out ! and 
publish to the world her own misfortune, and her husband's 
shame I Would that bring back his love ? would that atone 
for her sad loss ? No, she would not, could not tell the an- 
guish of her spirit, and kept it all within. So the rose de- 
parted from her cheek ; her eye lost its brightness ; hope 
expired in her heart, and thus she drooped away, and the fune- 
ral procession followed her lifeless body, beautiful even in 
death, to the place of graves. 

She left behind a little daughter, which had been named 
after its mother. A pretty child — ^but still, and sad, and un- 
like others of its age. It seemed to have a heart to love, and 
its large clear eye was ever searching round as though it could 
not find the thing it wanted. Whether the father loved the 
little motherless being it would be difficult to say. But he 
was kind and seemed to try at times to awaken joyous feelings 
and bring the pretty smile ; but seldom did he succeed. And 
perhaps because of this he placed the child with strangers. 
It may have been that her presence was a rebuke he did not 
care to meet too often. 

Tobias Folger had remained a widower ; he had been now 
some years atPrincesport. As has been said, he lived in good 
style ; but he was not accepted by the " quality" of the place as 
one with whom they wished to associate. Whether any thing 
was known of his former history is not at all certain. K any 
knew it, the secret was well kept ; for in general no other stig- 
ma was attached to his name but that of " Old Folger.** By 
which was merely meant that he was '^ rather a tight man,** 
and one that loved money.' 

His personal appearance was prepossessing ; his stature U\\ 
and rather slender ; his carriage graceful and his manner, when 
he wished to put on the gentleman, very winning ; his coun- 
tenance fresh and ruddy, nis eye bright, and generally stem, 
except occasionally, when a peculiarly soft and tender expres- 
sion beamed from it ; and his laugh was as joyous as that of a 
boy at play. At the period we are now considering, he was 
uot quite forty years of age ; not a wrinkle marred his &oe or 
brow, and hia hair showed no mgna oi «ii^ ox (2AS^« 
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He was a keen observer of human nature, and had the art 
of keeping his own feelings in abeyance while prying into 
those of others. 

That quality which is in general denominated sensibility, he 
seemed to be devoid o£ Either he had never possessed it, or 
in the course of his dealings with mankind, had lost it ; and 
another quality generally esteemed as valuable to man as a de- 
pendant in some measure upon his fellows ; sympathy with 
human joy or sorrow, he never manifested ; at least in such a 
way as gave persons at all disposed to be cautious, any confi- 
dence in its sincerity. The opinion of shrewd observers was, 
that he cared for nothing beyond his own interest ; and to ac- 
complish an end he had in view, could look far ahead ; and 
had patience to make a very large circuit, if the object was 
not to be obtained by a straightforward course. 

Mr. Folger had followed the practice of loaning money to 
those who needed it ; and found at Princesport, small as the 
place was, those who were compelled to resort to such help. 
He had made some friends in this way, and a few enemies. 
But apparently it was a matter of no moment to him to which 
of these classes those about him belonged. 

Mr. Leslie^s difficulties had begun before his introduction to 
Folger, and even before the latter gentleman had become a 
resident of the place ; and no doubt the climax of his troubles 
would have been reached much sooner if he had not found in 
Mr. Folger a banker whose resources were so abundant, and 
who seemed to loan him with such good-will and confidence. 
Folger doubtless understood well the difference not only in the 
character of those he dealt with, and that one man's word 
was much better security than another man's bond, but he 
also made his calculations somewhat on a man's station in so- 
ciety. He well knew that a fall from position was by a few 
dreaded as an evil of the worst kind. Mr. Leslie was of that 
class. He stood highest among those ranked as the heads of 
distinguished families. Every effort would be made, and every 
demand within his power acceded to, rather than suffer exposure. 
He also knew Mr. Leslie to be possessed of a fine sense of honor. 
His word would be sacred and kept to the very letter. Under 
such circumstances, then, it is not at all surprising that shrewd 
and money-lovinff as Folger was esteemed to be^he should 
bava met Mr. Ledie's applications mticL w> Tcwj3ci^\ftR^<sa2k'\^«sS^ 
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in return, tbe pleasant manner in which his requests were ac- 
ceded to, and the unlimited confidence which appeared to be 
reposed in him, caused the latter to feel that the character of 
Mr. Folger was either greatly misunderstood, or shamefully 
misrepresented by those who openly spoke of him as an un- 
feeling, grinding man. 

Time rolls rapidly on, and so does interest. In the course 
of six years from the time Mr. Leslie procured his first loan, 
he had become largely indebted ; many thousands of dollars, 
in notes payable on demand, lay in the private desk of Mr. 
Folger. Suddenly an evident change took place in the beai^ 
ing of the latter gentleman. He began to talk very seriously 
about the scarcity of money ; and his inability to make col- 
lections ; and hinted very plainly that the amount due to him 
must either be forthcoming soon, or sufficient security placed 
in his hands. Mr. Leslie became alarmed, and at once made 
propositions to liquidate his obligations by disposing of the 
property he had received by his wife. This could only be done 
to advantage by disposing of small parcels at a time. It was 
woodland ; a very large tract — ^too large to find readily a pur- 
chaser for the whole. It was in a distant part of the State ; 
too &r from his homo to allow him to attend personally to its 
sale ; and the indisposition of his wife forbade the idea that he 
could be so long and so far away as he must be, should he at- 
tempt to manage the business himselfl This difficulty was 
met by a proposition from Mr. Folger : " that the property 
in question, the Hazleton estate, should be deeded to a person 
well known to Mr. Folger, and partially so to Mr. Leslie.'' 
This person resided near the property ; was a great manager 
of such business ; and Mr. Folger had great confidence in him 
as he had so adroitly and profitably managed for himself^ in a 
similar case. The thought of giving a warrantee deed of such 
a valuable tract of land for no consideration, and as a mere 
matter of trust, was at first by no means agreeable, and Mr. 
Leslie hesitated to make the venture. " But," said Folger, " I 
am willing, Mr. Leslie, under such circumstances — so confident 
am I of the good faith of Mr. Thomj (the name of the agent 
proposed) — to let the large amount due to me remain just as it 
now is ; and am content to receive my pay from you just so 
fast and no faster than Mr. Thome can make the sdes, aiid re- 
ee/re the money." 
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The proposition appeared plausible, at least it was one that 
would relieve him from the sad necessity of placing his home- 
stead as security in the hands of Folger, and in an evil hour 
the thing was done. 

Not many months had elapsed before Mr. Leslie began to 
fear, and Mr, Folger too, that Thome was not the honest man 
he was supposed to be ; no letters ever came from him in 
reply to the frequent and urgent appeals of Mr. Leslie, for a 
statement of what he was doing, or for moneys he must have 
received ; and finally, upon a personal application, Mr. Leslie 
was told, to his utter astonishment, by the gentleman to whom 
he had deeded the land, " That the deed was a good one, the 
land had changed owners, and that he, Mr. Leslie, need give 
himself no furUier trouble about it." 

A representation to Mr. Folger of this act of villainy, did 
apparently fill him with ungovernable wrath toward the per- 
petrator ; he swore terrible oaths, denouncing not only the 
gentleman in question, his former friend, Mr. Thome, but al- 
most the whole race of mankind ; uttering likewise the belief 
" that he, a poor innocent man, would yet be cheated out of all 
his hard and honest earnings ; that there was no safety any- 
where ; no confidence was to be placed in any human being ; 
and that he would never, after this, loan a penny without 
double security already in possession. At this interview 
nothing was positively said to Mr. Leslie, in reference to 
security of a more tangible nature, than that which he had 
been contented with in the matter of the Hazleton property. 
But Mr. Leslie felt assured that things would not be allowed 
to remain thus much longer. His heart sank within him, but 
he was helpless, and could only wait the end. 

He did not, however, have to wait long. Mr. Folger was 
very gentlemanly in the manner of making the proposition, 
but his victim saw clearly that his wish must be acceded to, 
or violent measures must be the consequence, which was, that 
a mortgage should be given upon Chelmsford, and the lands 
connected with it. One saving clause was added, that he 
should not at present put the deed upon record, and would 
wait a reasonable time to see if Mr. Leslie could in any other 
way satisfy him for the amount. The arrangement was 
entered into, and Horatio Leslie left the house of Tobias Folger 
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witb tbe consciousness that he was no longer the real owner of 
a foot of land. 

A chain was ahout him ; he felt its galling fetters in his 
very heart. Ho felt it as he walked about his fields, or rested 
in his dwelling. The beauty had fled from the landscape. 
The sparkling waters, the distant shore, the white sails spotting 
the river and the bay, all were now only objects which he 
could not help observing, but they no longer awaked pleasing 
emotions. He bad no sense of ownership m any thing around 
him ; even the old mansion in which his dear ones nestled, 
seemed only a lodging^place from which they might be driven 
at any hour. 

It was not long after the scenes described in a previous 
chapter, as Mr. Leslie was sitting in his room alone, aosorbed 
in sad reflections, and turning over in his mind the various 
projects which at times had occurred to him, whereby he 
could do something for the support of his family, he saw 
the carriage of Folger approaching the house, and prepared 
to receive him. He knew that there was some unsettled busi- 
ness between them, and was therefore not surprised at his 
CAlling. As strong prejudices were entertained by his fiunily 
against the visitor, he was glad that he happened to notice his 
approach, and at once opened the door himself. 

" Good-morning Mr. Leslie ; how to you do this momii^, 
sir ?" and his countenance assumed a very bland expression, m 
marked contrast with its aspect when they had last met. 

Mr. Leslie received him courteously, and introducing him to 
the room in which he had been sitting, offered him a seat. 

" Thank you, sir ;" and the gentleman bowed as he took 
the seat with as much diffidence as if he was a visitor to one 
who owed him nothing, and to whom ho felt infinitely obliged 
for a polite reception. Mr. Leslie could not but notice like- 
wise that his visitor was dressed with more than usual 
neatness. Had he been about to call upon a company of 
ladies, his appearance need not have been more carefully at- 
tended to. 

"And how are the members of your family, Mr. Leslie ? I 
am exceedingly happy to learn that Mrs. Leslie has much re- 
covered from her indisposition." 

" Thank you, sir ; I am happy to be able to say that she 
appean to be better than she naa b^en. fof many months." 
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^ Glad to hear it, l^ir. When the mother of a &imly is 
prostrated by weakness or ill health, it is a sad blur to a 
man's happiness. The wife, is after all, the light of a man's 
dwelling; although I know you are surrounded by a fine 
family, at least I have reason to believe so from what I hear, 
never having had the pleasure of an intimacy with them 
Tour daughter, Miss Leslie, I had the honor of a slight intro- 
duction to, some time since. I think if she is a fair sample, 
you have great reason to be happy.'* 

" I have reason, sir, to be well contented in that respect, 
Mr. Folger ;. and were it not for other things, few men could 
be more happily situated. But as things now are — even that 
circumstance adds to my trial." Mr. Leslie heaved a deep 
sigh, and for a few moments neither gentleman spoke. 

" The feet is, Mr. Folger, I found it very diflScult to bring my 
mind down to the sad reality of my situation.'' 

^^ I do not doubt it, sir ; I do not doubt it in the least. This 
world is so full of sad changes. But you know what Burns 
says : ' A man mustn't hang his head because he happens to 
— to be poor ; a man 's a man for a' that.' I must say, how- 
ever, Mr. Leslie, that I have had, myself, sad moments of late. 
Perhaps you may not give me credit for as much sympathy as 
.1 do really have for you. I sometimes even wish I had let 
every thing go, before I had asked you to do what has brought 
such a trial upon you. Indeed I had no idea at that time, 
that such consequences would follow my recording of the 
deed. I heartily wish it was still in my own private drawer ; 
if you had only hinted to me your true situation, we might 
have managed the matter in some other way, and prevented 
all this trouble." 

Mr. Leslie was much moved at the apparent kindness of the 
speaker. He did not know that Tobias Folger had taken 
pains to make himself acquainted with the fact that he, Mr. 
Leslie, was largely indebted to various persons in the town, 
and he did not know that pains had been taken to let out the 
fact that a mortgage deed to Tobias Folger had been put upon 
record, covering all the property of Horatio Leslie, although 
not in a way that could necessarily be charged against Mr. 
Folger personally. 

Mr. Leslie had taken but few lessons in the school of life. 
His own mind, generous and just, could iiQ\>\vu^^ '^^ S^R^ 
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that 8ucb duplicity could exist He had indeed felt^ at timea, 
that Mr. Folger could change his course of conduct yeary sud- 
denly : he had certainly done so toward him. But he ao- 
counted for it on the supposition that perhaps his temper- 
ament was not always the same ; he might have become 
alarmed, and felt a necessity to take the course he did, for his 
own security. He was therefore not prepared to judge harshly, 
and even felt grieved at times to hear the expressions of pre- 
judice thrown out by those around him. At the present 
moment his mind was quite disarmed ; there seemed so much 
sincerity in the words which he heard, and in the manner of 
his visitor, that he really blamed himself for even having al- 
lowed an unkind thought toward him. 

As Mr. Leslie did not immediately reply, Mr. Folger continued, 
^'I have heard, Mr. Leslie — and on some accounts I must say 
it has given me great pain, but it has been reported to me — that 
your daughter, Miss Leslie, has thoughts of opening a school. 
I hope you will pardon me for mentioning it, but I have pa^ 
ticular reasons for wishing to know whether such is the case." 
" I believe, sir, my daughter has suggested something of that 
kind ; she has a great idea of doing what she can to aid under 
our present difficulties. But I do not know ; I do not know 
how — ^" His visitor interrupted by speaking out the words 
which seemed to linger on the lips of the warm-hearted father. 
" Submit to it ! I am sure, my dear sir, it must be very try- 
ing to you — a very trying thing indeed 1 and yet you 
know, Mr. Leslie, good ^ometimes comes out of eviL I am 
very certain that great good must result to those who may be 
favored vrith instruction from such a teacher, a lady of such 
accomplishments, and such a lovely disposition as your daugh- 
ter is represented to possess. I am very sure, sir, that / should 
esteem it a high pnvilege to have a child of mine under 
such guardianship ; and that leads me more particularly to the 
subject about which I have taken the liberty to intrude mvi 
self upon you this morning ; perhaps you are not aware, sur, 
that I have a little daughter V* 

" I was not aware of it, sir ; does she live at home with you f 

'^ For special reasons, she is away from me at present ; yes, 

sir, I have a little daughter, the relic of a lovely mother, o^ 

whom I have long since been bereft. She is now about eight 

j^eara of age ; I have boarded hex hitherto among strangen, 
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for special reasons wbich I will not trouble you with explain- 
ing. She is a remarkably quiet and docile child, and I feel 
well persuaded will cause very little trouble in the way of 

fovemment. How apt she may be to learn, I can not say ; that, 
owever, is of comparatively little. consequence. The moment 
I heard that your daughter, Miss Leslie, contemplated opening 
a school, the thought occurred to me. What a rare chance it 
would be if I could get the •poor little motherless thing under 
such an instructress ; and further — I hope you will pardon me 
for the liberty I am taking, but I shall be obliged to procure 
board for the child somewhere in the vicinity of the school, 
as my own residence is too far removed from the centre of 
the town to make it possible that she could live with me— 
woutd it be asking too great a favor, Mr. Leslie, that you would 
be,wiUing to receive her into your family ?" 

Mr. Leslie was so taken by surprise as to be unable for the 
moment to make a reply. 

^ The remuneration, Mr. Leslie, shall be most liberal ; fix your 
own terms : money is no consideration with me when the good 
of my motherless child is in question." 

Mr. Leslie now began to understand why it was, that he 
had been treated with so much deference by his visitor, and 
the character of Mr. Folger opened in a new light. Hitherto he 
had appeared only as the money-lender, the man of business, 
civil, but cautious, and with a keen eye to his own advantage. 

!N'ow he was revealed as a tender father, really solicitous, 
above all other things, for the welfare of his little one. " The 
poor little motherless thing." " The relic of a lovely mother." 
Mr. Folger had a feeling heart, after all ! How little people un- 
derstood him, who called him " old Folger !" Of what small 
moment is the opinion of the world at large ! 

As it was a matter Mr. Leslie could not decide, without con- 
sulting with his wife and daughter, of course " Mr. Folger 
would not for the world urge it ; he merely ventured to make 
the request Mr. Leslie, as a father, could well comprehend the 
motives which actuated him." 

" And now, my dear sir," said Mr. Folger, " I have troubled 
you with my private affairs, allow me to ask you, in relation 
to your own matters, a question or two. I suppose, Mr. Leslie, 
you think of me, as I Know many do, that I am very sharp 
to look after my own interest, and caiQ \\\.\]Lq Yxorvi o^^'Ki ^^ 
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along. ' Well, let them think so,' I often say to myself ' let 
them think so ; what, after all, is the opinion of the world at 
large worth ? It does not alter the facts in the case.' I hare 
also my opinion of them, and that opinion, my dear sir, is rery 
different as to individual cases ; as I said, I know not but you, 
Mr. Leslie, have thought at times that I was a little too cau- 
tious, a little too tenacious of security, and all that" 

" Pardon me, my dear sir, for interrupting you, but you judge 
me wrong : I have not, Mr. Folger, indulg^ hard feelings to- 
wards you ; I have blamed m3rself, and no one else." 

'* I am rejoiced sir, that I vau make such an exception as 
yourself in my favor, and I believe when you and I come to 
know each other better, you will find that the close man of 
business knows how to be generous, and does not always seek 
his own selfish ends. I have a serious question to put to you 
Mr. Leslie. Have you as yet formed any definite plan for 
business ? I ask you thus boldly, because you have before thii 
mentioned to me, that you were looking for business or em- 
ployment of some kind." 

" I can answer very readily, sir, that I have not The way 
before me is very dark; I feel the necessity of doing something, 
but what at present to turn my hand to, can not tell." 

''*' Would you, sir, if employment could be obtained abroad, 
away from your home, I mean, feel ready to embrace it f I 
mean, of course, honorable employment, although perhaps, 
not very lucrative. It might lead to something better in 
future." 

" I should feel it indeed a great trial to be obliged to leaye 
my family, and remain away from them. But, sir, if my duty 
caJls me, as I think it does, I should not hesitate." 

**No doubt, sir, with such a family as you are blessed with, 
it must be a great trial — a great sacrifice. Well, sir, that is all 
I wish to know at present Perhaps in a few days I may be 
able to say something definite to you, and you can then judge 
as to the propriety of your accepting it. Good morning ngw, sir, 
I have detained you much longer than I designed. My very 
best respects to your family, sir, if you think proper to present 
them." 

And Tobias Folger departed, maintaining the same defe- 
rential deportment when he bade adieu as when he first en- 
tered the room. 



CHAPTER X. 



Henbt and Charles, the elder brothers of Carrie, were twins 
by birth, but very unlike in appearance and disposition. They 
were now about seventeen years of age, and had returned from 
school immediately on receiving their sister's letter. Charles, 
or Charlie, as he was usually called, was a bright active boy, 
with a fine open countenance, full of life and feeling. His 
eye a deep hazel, his hair a pure auburn, and his complexion 
fair, where not exposed, but varying as the seasons changed, or 
as he might be more or less in the sun and wind. His tem- 
perament was peculiarly excitable, and yet he was more tru- 
ly docile than either of his brothers. Quick of motion, and 
impetuous to accomplish whatever his mind was intent upon, 
he was frequently the subject, of admonitions, and would at 
times appear ready to break away from all restraint. But the 
outbreaLk would be only momentary ; his heart was full of af- 
fection, and soon regained its balance. The hasty impulse 
passed quickly away, and with a cheerful aspect he submitted 
to the check, or went at once to the task he had been required 
to perform," 

He was rather under size for his age ; and perhaps on that 
account, as well as his activity, he was most generally called 
upon to do errands away from home. Mr. Leslie oi course 
continued to make what small purchases the family needed 
from the store of the kind-hearted Mr. Thompson, although he 
did not avail himself of the offer to have the articles charged. 
Nothing but an extreme necessity would now compel him to do 
that 

As some few things were wanted from the store a few days 
after his return home, Charlie was summoned to do the 
errand. 

As he entered the store, and stepped up in his prompt waY^ 
and accosted Mr. Thompson in a lespecliviV TsvasojaBt., '^^ ^^ 
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gentleman put his spectacles np on his forehead, and lool»d 
very steadily at him a moment, apparently admiring his fisur 
open countenance and his pleasing address. 

" Whose boy be you ?" 

" Why, have you forgotten me, Mr. Thompson P 

" I don't know as I have forgot ! It don't seem to me I 
ever knew you. You ain't one of the Leslie boys f " 

" Yes, sir. Charles or Charlie, just as you please, sir." 

The old gentleman then took hold of him with one hand, 
and held him off at arm's length, while with the other hand 
he placed his spectacles again in their proper place before his 
eyes. 

"Bless my soul I It is you — ain't it! but how you are 
grown ! and how white you look I You're hearty, ain't youf 

" Yes sir, very." 

"Well, well, well — the young ones are growing up, and 
I am growing down, or going down. Oh dear me! how 
stiff I am getting ! And how is all at home ? How ia that 
dear angel of a sister you've got ? I tell you what it is, boy, 
don't you never go contraary to that sister in nothin'. She is 
too good for this airth. Oh dear, oh dear this rheumatiz I it's 
got right hold of my left leg and it won't hardly let me 
stir." 

And the old gentleman, putting a hand on each arm of his 
chair, was making motions to get up. 

" Mr. Thompson, don't get up, sir ; just tell me where to get 
the tea and the sugar, and I will put them up ; please do let 
me." 

The old gentleman saw that the boy was in earnest and 
ambitious to do as he had proposed ; and being pretty com- 
fortably seated close beside the counter, yielded to the boyish 
whim, as much to gratify the youth as for any other reason. 

Charlie went to work according to directions, weighed out 
the articles with great nicety, and prepared to put them in 
papers. 

" That's done nicely, only you have'nt given quite down 
weight enough ; just put a pinch more tea in that scale — ^there 
— that is it ; well, I guess I shall have to get up and put it in 
the paper, for you see mv bags is all out and that fellow that 
pretends to help me, he is too lazy to live, or he wotdd have 
wade BomeJ" 
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^ I can do it, sir, I can do it ; at still, Mr. Thompson, youlh 



And in a few moments i{ was done, and in a remarkably 
neat manner. 

" Where did you learn to do that ?" 

" Oh, sir, I neyer learned, but IVe seen it done often." ^^ 

^ Well, well, well, some folks take to things easier thanSr 
others. Now, my boy, or man, or whatever he is, he ain't ^^ 
neither the one nor the other, and not much of anything, he 
would have been as long agin, and he'd taken as mueh paper 
agin and then he'd have strewed it all over the counter, and 
wanted more than the down weight would have conwo." * 

^ Here is a bill, Mr. Thompson : I must trouble yiMor this 
change." ^ 

" Well, now, I want to see if you know figures ; just pm that 
note in the till there, and take out the change and let me see 
if it's all right ; Fve telled you the prices." 

With much readmess the change was counted and placed 
in Mr. Thompson's hand. 

" All right, all right to a penny." 

** Good morning, Mr. Thompson." 

^ What I are you going off so soon ? just stop a minute — ^I 
want to talk a bit with you ; you have been off to school ? ain't 
I right ? I ain't seen you this long time." 

" Yes, sir, I have." 

" Going back ?" 

« No, sir." 

" What are you geing to do with yourself ? play ball, I s'pose 
—or go fishing, <^ sailkig — or may be, footing ? tho' that's 
dangerous work," * 

" Oh, no, sh*, I don't think I shall do much of either if I can 
find any thing better to do." 

" Do you like to work ?" 

" I don't know sir, I never tried it, but I think I should like 
it, that is, some kinds of work." 

" How should you like to tend store ?" 

" I think I should like it very much." ^ 

" Not sich a store as this I" 

« Yes, sir." 

^ Why it's all molasses and dirt ; and my things is all hig- 
gledy piggledy in a mess together." 
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*' Oh, well, sir, if I should be here, you know, and you would 
allow me, I could straighten things up and put them in 
order." 

^' ^N'ow, suppose I should be in airnost^ and your pa and ma 
should be wilhng 1 do you think you should like to come here 
and do all that had to be done, that is, all you was able to do f 

** I should dearly like it, sir ; I don't know much about keep- 
ing books yet, sir, but I think I could soon learn." 

^* Don't be alarmed about that, sonny ; there ain't much book 
kecpin' to bo done here ; / keep a book, and my customers 
keep a book ; and when tliey pay, wliich ain't oflen, I just 
scratch it out^ and that's the end of it ; but now just hear to me 
one minute ; just hush up, and don't say nothin' afore thatlong- 
Icgged clerk of mine ; he's all legs, I think, and seems to have 
but little body, and no brains ; he's comin' down the street 
there ; but you just hush up, and I will call i^p^ day or two^ 
may be to-morrow ; it ju»t depends upon how this rheumatic isi 
and I will have a talk with your pa andoAa about it, but you 
see and hush up." ' .^ 

Mr. Thompson's rheumatism was not so bad as to prevent 
him from finding his way the next morning to the house of 
Mr. Leslie. Mr. Leslie was not at home, but Mrs. Leslie and 
Carrie were ready to receive him, and Mr. Thompson soon 
found himself in Uieir company, and seated in a very large and 
easy chair. 

lie had a great many questions to ask, and a great deal to 
•ay upon many topics quite foreign to the business upon 
which he had come; until Carrie opened the way by saying! 

" Our Charlie has been almost crazy, Mr. Thompson, ever 
since he came home from your store yesterday. He seems to 
think you were in earnest in your conversation with him 
about store-keeping." 

" Well, Miss Cjir'line, I tmzs in true aimest. No, no, I never 
tnfle with a boy's feelings that way: I know what boys are; 
I ain't forgot when I was a boy, though it was a good long 
while ago. No, no, and it's the very thing Fve come about 
this morning. The boy would really like it then ?** 

" He has talked about nothing else ever since, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and thinks he would like to go to work and clean things 
up, and so on. Boys, you know, are verv sanguine, and Char- 
lie is peculiarly so." 
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** Well, madam," turning to Mrs. Leslie, who had! juit td- 
dressed him, '^ somehow I took a notion to hiih' at the 
very first, he came up in such a prompt and gentlemanly way, 
and spoke so respectfully, and you see, Mrs. Leslie, Fm but a 
plain body myself, and never made no pretensions to be any 
thing more than a shoemaker, which you know was my trade 
at the first. But I can tell when a man, or a boy, knows man- 
ners. Now that boy, the moment he came in, takes his hat 
off, and outs with nis hand, and says, *' Gbod morning Mr. 
Thompson.' * Good morning sir,' says I, but I didn't know who 
it could -be, though I thought I see a little of Miss Carbine's 
look about the mouth ; and then he did his errand in such a 
prompt pretty manner, and seemed to want to help me that 
I thought just to please him, Fd let him try. And you never- 
see how handy he took hold and fixed up the things, a^nd 
made the change and all just right, as if he'd been brought up 
to it." ' 

" Charlie is very handy at almost any thing he undertakes, 
and very quick." 

** Quick I whjMiss Carline he did the whole thing in less time 
than my great tall bungler would have taken to get ready to do it 
in. Well, I was looking on; thinks I to myself what would n't 
I give for such a lad as that ; you see, Mrs. Leslie, boys round 
here ainjf to be got, that is good for any thing. I hired Toi 
Crow — j6m know him, may-be ; well, he had no more man] 
than a goose ; he would keep sitting on the barrels, and loi 
ing about with his hat on, and never thought about doii 
thing but jist what I told him to do, and then he would look 
at me with a saucy stare, as much as tts'say, ' may-be he would, 
and may-be he would n't ;' and the?i when I got rid of him I 
took one of Martin's boys, and he was n't no better, and so I 
sent him off, and so Fve tried round ; but you see the most 
on 'em ain't brought up, no how ; and then I hired this man, 
or boy, or whatever he is, I don't hardly know which ; but he 
is a pool* scullion of a thing, and Fm afeer'd he ain't any too 
honest, in the bargain. But all this ain't nothin' to the point, 
nor what I came to talk about ; but may-be it would be clean 
against your notions of what the boy ought to be doing; 
and I hope you won't take offense at my proposing such a 
thing." 

^ By no means^ sir. Mr. Leslie and mJel^^«Tcicstfii::^<^^^ 

6 
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are very desirous now to have our boys learning some luefbl 
occupation. Wc bavo taken some severe lessons in life that 
have taught us to estimate things very differently from what 
perhaps we once did. We now think an honest occupation 
infinitely better, even though it involves severe labor, than a 
life of dependance and idleness." 

*' I believe that is true, madam, though I, for one, am sadly 
grieved that any thing should have happened to your family 
to make it necessary ; I am heartily sorry." 

" We are well convinced of that, Mr. Thompson ; and your 
generous conduct toward my husband, in an hour of severe 
trial, will, I trust, never be forgotten by us." 

" Don't speak of that, my lady, I beg of you. I did n't do 
nothin' more than jist wliat was square and right between man 
and man ; nothin' more." 

'* Charles is a very active boy, and very anxious to get into 
a situation where he can be learning to take care of himself 
He is but a boy yet, and it will be some time, no doubt^ before 
he can expect to receive any compensation." 

'^ Well, madam, if you and your good husband are a mind 
to let the lad just come and try how he likes it, I don't know 
as you will thmk it much by way of pay, but I will engage to 
give him the first year one hundred dollars and his board. We 
are plain folks, you know, and don't do much by way of show, 
"^ we have enough to eat and drink, and that, if I say it 
If, as good as is goin'. 
rrie and her mother looked at each other in surprise* 

s. Leslie replied : 

*' I fear, Mr. Thompson, your generous disposition cairiei 
you too far. I fear my little son would scarcely be of sufiS- 
cient service to you to earn so much. Remember, he has 
every thing to learn. He knows how to write, to be sure, and 
is pretty well acquainted with figures, but he must be quite a 
novice in most things pertaining to business, and can know 
nothing about keeping books." 

*' He don't need to know much about that, madam ; it ia 
but little we do in that way ; so there need n't be nothin' 
more said about it. If you are only willing and he is willing, 
that's enough." 

*' Charles is not only willing, but very anxious to go ; and 
A/h Leslie has no objections, and I am «Mce I haT8 none, Mr. 
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Thompson, although I should prefer, if it should answer you 
as well, that he should sleep at home." 

'^ Certainly, madam, by all means ; and I am glad you spoke 
of it. Boys are always better to have a father or a mother 
knowin' where they be in the evenings ; and ■ then, too, if he 
is here every night you can stiE have a care of him ; boys, 
the best on 'em, want a mother or a sister to keep a watch on 
'em : they do a deal better for it Fm glad you spoke of it ; 
and now, if you please, madam, jist hush up about this matter, 
and say nothin' to nobody about it, till I go home and give 
my good-for-nothin' his pay, and leave to be trottin' after 
some other business ; and in the morning, to-morrow morning, 
why jist let the boy come down and go to work, and I'll try 
to do my best by him. And now. Miss Car'line, I want to havQ 
' ^st a word with you about your school." 

" Well, Mr. Thompson, I am ready to hear any thing you 
have to say about it" 

" What I wanted to know was, how soon you would be 
ready to begin ?" 

" Lnmediately ; you told me, I believe, that the room would 
need some cleaning." 

^^ Tes ; and a good deal of cleaning, too. But bless youf 
heart, that has been done, and we have got the benches all 
ready, and a long desk for the girls to do their writing and 
ciphering on ; and a chair and a table for the teacher. But 
what we've been a wanting, is, a little strip of carpet just to 
go under the chair and table, and so around it ; so that Mias 
Car'line should n't have to stand or sit with her little feet on 
the cold floor." 

^Ob, but Mr. Thompson, I can do well enough without 
any such luxury. I can stand the cold floor as well as the 
littie- children." 

" No, you can't, nor you sha'n't ; you've never been tfced to 
it, and besides we're agoin to show some folks that if you do' 
teach poor folks's childbren, there is those among us that know 
how a lady ought to be treated ; you see there is those that 
kind a look shy at the thing. Tou know, may-be, who I 
mean?" 

^^ I am quite ignorant, I am sure, Mr. Thompson,, that any 
one has objections to ray making an attempt, in an honest way, 
to help myself, and, I hope, ben^t othenu ^o 0TL<^\\&&>bbs)^(^ 
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sucb a thinpr to me ; some of my acquaintance hare, indeed, 
in a friendly way, endeavored to dissuade me from it But 
their reasons had no weight with me ; indeed, I should be 
almost ashamed to mention them." 

" No doubt, no doubt, Miss Caroline ; very friendly to your 
face ; but the world, in a general way of speaJnng, has two sides 
to 'em ; you'll find that out^ may-be, one of these days ; and 
some sides on 'em is so crooked, you can't hardly tell what to 
make on 'em. You know, some folks, among the quality I 
mean, can't boar the thoup:ht that one who has always been 
one of them, and the hiprhest among 'em too, should come 
down, and degrade herself by teaching school. You know, 
among our high folks, a teacher, unless may-be he's a preacher 
too, am't at all set by, ain't in no wise respected by 'em." 

" It may be that some indulge such views, but their opinion 
would not in the least affect me. The more I think of it, the 
more fixed I am in my purpose." 

" Glad to hear you say tnat. But when you first spoke to 
me about it, my blood all riz up at the thought; and if it had n't 
a been that you talked about it as straight as you did, I should 
a been at a dead set agin it. But I know you are right, and 
there's others that know you are right ; and their blood is all 
up when they hear a word agin it, or agin you ; and that's 
the reason why they've fixed things up so ; and that's the 
reason why they say we must put the carpet under the table ; 
we want to show 'em all that we know how to treat a lady, 
and we'll have it, if we have to send to York to get it. Car- 
pets, you know, ain't plenty in these parts, only among them 
as we don't choose to ask them for 'em." 

Mrs. Leslie now interposed and said, that she would take 
the responsibility of providing that article, upon herself, and 
H was sure she could spare something that would answer the 
purpose. 

"Many thanks to you, madam; and then. Miss Oar'line, 
shall I give out that you will begin next Monday morning f" 

" You may, if you please, sir." 

The first thing that Charlie did after his sister had informed 
him that Mr. Thompson had been there, and the business had 
been talked over, and of the offer Mr. Thompson had made, 
and that it was concluded he ^ould begin the next morning, 
was to make sundry caracoles round the room, which from 
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his peculiar BgiHlity threatened destruction to some of the more 
fragile articles about; and the next thing was to take his 
sister round the neck, and bestow some hearty kisses on her 
taai cheek. 

" Dear, dear sister Carrie ! I know this is all your doing." - 

^ By no means, Charlie ! I have had nothing to do with 
it" 

" Yes, you have ; don't you remember the day we came 
home from school, and Hirry and I felt so bad when we heard 
of all the trouble here, how you took us into the northern 
room, and talked so to us ?" 

" Yes, I remember, Charlie ; but what of that ?" 

^ You see I felt clear down-hearted. I never before had a 
thought that we should, any of us, have to contrive for our- 
selves. You know how it was always said that, as soon as 
we were of age, each of us was to have a large estate to go 
upon. There was all ma's property at Hadeton, and pa's 
west farms, all so valuable I You know how we used to talk ! 
Well, when you told us how it was, and that these were all 
gone, did n't I feel bad 9 But your talk ' cured me up.' I 
soon began to see that a man or boy ought to learn how to 
take care of himself; and to do that, must be acquainted with 
some useful calling ; something that he should make himself 
master of I then began to think how pleasant it would be to 
feel that my life was of consequence to some one ; that my 
services in the world were needed ; and how happy I should 
be to look at the money I had earned myself and how different 
I should feel when I spent it." 

" That is if you spent it in a proper way." 

" And how do you think I should spend it, Carrie ? Every 
dollar of it should go to helping pa along, or to get things for 
mother or you; I wouldn't let you do any thing; nor I 
sha'n't the moment I get so as to earn enough. Oh, you do n't 
know how I shall work, Carrie I I feel just like it ; I know 
nothing will ever tire me." 

The sister smiled at the ardor of her brother, and gave him 
another kiss. She would not say a word to damp his gener- 
ous and fervent zeal. 

" One thing I must tell you, Charlie. Do you know that it 
was your own prompt and gentlemanly behavior that won &- 
vor with Mr. Thompson ? and your readiness in doing what 
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you thought would be a kindness to him ; and I hope 70a 
will remember what mother has so oflen talked to you about 
— ^politeness is a cheap commodity — ^it costs you but a little 
kind feelinp;, and a little sacrifice of selfishness, and it will help 
to make all about you feel more at ease, and make for you, 
among strangers, a favorable first impression, which is often 
of great consequence. You see already what you have gained 
by it." 

Mr. Thompson's store was not just the place which Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie would once have thought of, for a moment, as a 
situation for one of their sons. He was not a man of any edu- 
cation himself, and not by any means calculated to train a 
youth to proper habits of business. He had not much idea 
' of the systematic arrangement of things ; and, in consequence, 
there was in his establishment about as much confusion as the 
heterogeneous variety he kept for sale could well make. And 
it would have been a great mystery to a stranger on entering 
his store, how the good man could tell whether he had any 
particular article or not, or where to find it. The townVpeo- 
ple, however, had been so long accustomed to this state of 
things, that probably it seemed all right to them. How it was 
that he maintained his stock of goods, and managed as he did, 
would also have been as great a mystery to men of regular 
business habits ; for he kept no books, that is, no set of books. 
He had a large folio in which he put down the names of those 
who purchased on credit, with the articles attached. And 
then he made each of his credit customers keep a small book 
in which whatever they purchased was put down, so that they 
might be sure that all was right, and might know how much 
they owed him. He always purchased for cash, and would 
go in debt for nothing. He lived in a very plain manner, 
although comfortably ; and as ho had no ambition to make 
a show, felt quite contented so long as he had on hand 
wherewith to supply his need. How much he was worth, 
neither he nor any one else knew, and probably it was a cir- 
cumstance he thought little about. The greatest trial he 
encountered in the way of business, was the necessity he was 
under, at times, of replenishing his stock, and, of course, call- 
ing upon his customers for payment He would turn over in 
his xomd, again and again, the names of those indebted to 
bim. tMifore he could decide upon which of them to call. 
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** This one, he feared, had n't any money just then ; and that 
oneJiad been sick; and the other had such hard work to 
make a living, he hated to ask for any thing from him ; and 
another he had asked so often he felt ashamed to dun him 
any more." But money he must have from some of them, or 
the goods could not be purchased ; and so he would make a 
desperate effort, and put down the names most likely to have 
the means, leaving the others until some time when it might 
" may-be," be more convenient for them. 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, if Mr. Leslie had en- 
tertained doubts as to the proprietv of committing a son to 
influences so unfavorable to his learmng the right way of do- 
ing things. But he knew Mr. Thompson to be a man of strict 
integrity and of a benevolent disposition ; and he also knew 
that loungers were never encouraged around the premises. 
He never sold by the glass, and, of course, such customers 
found other places of resort Charles might learn some thin^ 
probably, that would be of use to him in a better establisn- 
ment. The boy was very desirous of going, and as Mr. Thonap- 
son also seemed so anxious for it, Mr. Leslie felt no little desire 
to gratify kinin We can not, however, follow Charlie into the 
establismnent just now, as other parts of our story need atten- 
tion. 



\ 



CHAPTER XI. 



Sdc years have brought Clarenoe Ralston from boyhood 
into the station and responsibilities of a man. He has fin- 
ished his collegiate course, and spent a few years in the study 
of law ; rather, however, as an accomplishment than with a 
view to its practice as a profession for life. During this pe- 
riod he spent but short seasons at home. There were few 
things to attract him there, and he was ready to protract his 
studies to form an apology sufficiently satisfactory to his own 
mind; to the fnends at home none was needed, for his pres- 
ence to most of the members of the family seemed of little 
consequence. But having completed the course he had 
marked out for himself, there was no longer a reason for his 
abseuce, and his parents having expressed a wish that he 
might be more witn them, he resolved to make one more at- 
tempt to break down all opposing barriers to his union with 
his family, if any sacrifice or endurance on his part could ac- 
complish such a desirable end. 

It was early in July that Clarence once more beheld the 
* beautiful valley in which his home was situated. It seemed 
more pleasant to him than ever before. It did not, indeed, 
briug to his mind those rich ideas which his birthplace and 
his home should have inspired. It had been too cold a place 
for his warm heart ; it was not interwoven with -his young af- 
fections ; he had not spent his days of boyhood among its no- 
ble woods and rich fields ; he had not sat with young brothers 
or sisters beneath the shadows of its large household trees, 
and enjoyed the cool breezes in the summer days ; he had not 
played with them in the moonlight upon the smooth rich 
tawn before the door ; nor clustered with them in the old wide 
hall on winter evenings. It was not associated with fond em- 
braces and kind words from loving parents ; nor even with 
tbe&oUca^of an old faithful dog. And yet he looked upon 
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the noble structnre where his parents lived, and upon thd ma- 
jestic trees that shaded it, and upon the thick woods that rose 
from the valley to the hill-tops on either side, with more of 
hon^e feeling than he had ever been conscious of before. And 
perhaps it was because in his sanguine heart the thought pre- 
dominated that he " could heal the troubled waters," and bind 
his brothers to him by an act that would prove how much he 
valued an interest in their confidence and affection above his 
own pecuniary advantage. 

- Mni. Ralston received her son with a courtesy unusual for 
her ; and Mr. Ralston with very evident tokens that his pride 
was not a little gratified with the manly form, the handsome 
face, and gentlemanly bearing of one who called him father, 

" The fatted calf was killed," and a hearty welcome for the 
first few days did much to obliterate from the mind of Clar- 
ence all that had been before. His brothers ^Richard had 
also broken up his establishment, and with his mibecile wife 
taken up his residence at his paternal home) were indeed re- 
served, and were sparing in tokens of affection. But he made 
due allowance for that They had indeed wealth in prospect, 
with a certain allowance for tibe present, dependent, however, 
upon the good-will of their parents. He had wealth in his 
own hands, and need fear no man's frown on that account; 
and no contingency could deprive him of a larga; jQ|dijdon on 
his mother's death. He, therefore, could easUy n[^1^kt ^', 
their feelings toward him ; he did not lay their coldne^^ ^Mo; 
heart," and was very sure that when his plans should be vS^' 
folded, and they be made satisfied that he cared more for theif 
love than for the wealth bequeathed to him, all would be well. 

It was the third day after his arrival, that Clareuce invited 
his brothers to meet him in the family library. That was the 
usual sitting-place of his father, but Mr. Ralston had gone 
from home for the day. They accepted the invitation wiUi as 
much formality as they might have exercised toward a stran- 
ger. As they entered the room, Ralph threw himself with 
much nonchalance into the old arm-chair of his father, ex- 
claiming as he did so : 

" The old fellow has got a pretty easy seat, has n't he, 
Dick? 

Mr. Richard Ralston did not think probably that the ques- 
tion needed a reply, and being very busy vdtb. «i «ft^K \ua^ 

6* \ 
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then, gave one or two extra pufi&, at the same time leaning 
back his chair and planting his feet upon the table. 

Cli^rence was shocked at the indignity offered to his father's 
name ; but restrained the reply which his heart dictated, from 
motives of policy. He felt anxious at first to gain their good- 
will, as the best way to attempt the correction of their errors. 
He drew a seat near the table, and addressing himself to his 
elder brother, 

" Brother Ralph, I have asked you and brother Richard to 
meet me — ^" 

^*Do stop with that kind of palavar, Clarence ; it sounds too 
much like child's play. Why can't you say Ralph and Dick 
at once. Brother Richard 1 na, ha, Dick, what does it sound 
likeT 

Richard smiled sarcastically as he threw off the ashes from 
his seffar, but made no other reply. 

** I nave been so much a stranger at home, you know — ^ 

" Never mind about all that ; get on with your story : call 
me what you like, it is all one to me ; we are a loving family, 
you know. We love the old man and woman, and they love 
OS. Dick loves me, and I love him ; all pretty much after the 
jBuhion of cats and dogs." 

Had Clarence Ralston not been on just the errand he was 

1— had his heart not been full of a noble purpose, his sensitive 

feelings must have given way, and he would have retired from 

their presence. But the color on his f ne features alone be- 

^brayea any emotion at their rudeness. He again began — 

^ My purpose in asking this interview was, if possible, to do 
away with any cause for the indulgence of other feelings be- 
tween us than such as children of the same parents should 
exercise toward each other. By the Will of my grandfather 
I am possessed of an undue share of an inheritance to which 
you are equally entitled with me." 

Ralph's eye turned with a fierce gaze at the speaker ; he 
struck the table violently, at the same time uttering a tremen- 
dous oath. 

" Why need you tell us that f we know that too well al- 
ready." 

*^ My object in alluding to it is merely for the purpose of 

Jettii^ you know that I am ready to correct that wrong. I 

MO TMay to share with you equally, alllbAiy^ thui acquired.'' 
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Clarenoe was so excited both with the harsh manner of his 
brothers, and with his own haste to set their minds at rest on 
the matter, that it was with difficulty he uttered the short 
sentence, by which, in the fewest words possible, he revealed 
his own noble purpose. 

Ralph looked at Richard a moment, and smiled ; and then 
turning to Clarence, remarked in quite a mild manner : 

" I perceive, brother Clarence, that you are a true chick of 
the same brood with us. I perceive you did not * brother* ub 
for nothing — you have learned some of the lawyers' tricks 
pretty well. Don't you think he has, Dick ?" 

Richard again made no reply ; he merely hitched his chair 
a little, and placed his feet further on the table. 

" Do you suppose, " said Clarence, now speaking with" much 
energy, for his whole soul was aroused, " do you suppose I 
am not sincere in my offer ? If you doubt me, here are my 
vouchers ; here, imder my own name and seal are the deeds of 
conveyance to you ; read them for yourselves ;'' and ho laid the 
documents which he had drawn from his bosom, down upon 
the table. 

Richard looked with a very serious air at his brother Clar- 
ence for a moment, and then put out his hand toward the pa- 
pers. 

** Dick, don't you touch them." 

" Where 's the harm ? why ncJt ? if it's true what he says : 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.'' 

" Don't you touch them, I tell you." 

Richard had ever feared his brother Ralph ; he knew that 
his temper at times was terrible, so he settled back in his chair 
muttering to himself as he did so. 

" And you suppose," said Ralph, turning again to Clarence, 
** that this soft manner of yours, and this pretended act of gen- 
erosity on your part, will be a perfect quietus ; will hush up 
matters, and leavd you with a good slice now, and a large for- 
tune at the old woman's death." 

" I can not tell, brother Ralph, what you mean by supposing 
that my motives have any sinister end in view. As God is 
true, I have done this with a sincere desire that there may be 
nothing between us that shall have a tendency to hinder the 
indulgence of that love from my kindred which I have never 
7«t enjoyed. I have done it to prove to you that I value a 
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brother's heart more than I do my property, large as it has 
been." 

'* Perhaps that is all true, and perhaps you are quite inno- 
cent about the matter. One thing I can tell you, supposing it 
to be as you say : you will pay pretty dear for the whistle. 
Dick and I have got special little love to spare for any beside our 
own precious selves. But, upon honor, Clarence, just let the 
lawyer drop, and tell the truth : you have not heard, then, that 
a small lawsuit was in agitation about this snug little fortune 
of yours ? a pretty little sum it is ; and when the old woman 
steps off, as much more to be added to it; you have n't heard 
that it was about to be contested ?" 

" I have not, indeed I and by whom ?" 

" By myself and your worthy brother Richard ; there 's 
news for you." 

Clarence was indeed confounded ; he could not at once reply. 

" You see Dick and I have had our heads together about it 
for some time. It ain't often, or for small matters, that we do 
hitch horses together, but this is something of a haul, and not 
to be let slip. It can be pretty well proved that the will of 
old granddad was a little faulty — just a few cracks in it ; and 
also that there was something of a crack in his brain when he 
made it There must have oeen, no doubt, or the did fool 
would never have done as he did ; so you may as well put up 
your papers and spare your soft speecnes." 

*' And do our parents know your design ? and do they con- 
cur m it ?•' 

" They may, or they may not ; we are not quite such fools 
as to have told them. We think it won't quite suit their con- 
venience ; but it will ours. And then when we come on the old 
folks for back pay, we rather think there will be some wry 
&ces ; we have been kept — that is Dick and I — Changing on 
their leavings long enough. If we break this will, you see. 
Master Clarence, the whole concern comes to us right off : or 
it will probably by the time the thing can be brought about. 
The old man can't have the use of it a single day, for he signod 
off all right to his wife's property before he married ; she would 
not have him on any other conditions ; cunning, was n't she ?" 

Clarence cared little for the threat ; he knew they were in 
error as to the law, and he believed they would find they were 
in error as to the facts. But thoir cold treatment of himself^ 
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and especially tlie disrespectfol manner in which his parents 
were spoken o^ sensibly affected him. 

'^ If it is your determination thus to deal with one who is 
anxious, above all other considerations, to have a true place in 
your hearts, I can only regret your sad choice ; but allow me 
one moment to reason with you, and tell you all my views." 

" Go on ; I sha'n't stop you, for one, and Dick ain't very apt 
to be troublesome in the way of talking ; go on." 

** I have, in all truth, never before heard the least whisper 
that the will of our grandfather could by any means be dis- 
puted. I have thought, indeed, that it was not a wise measure, 
thus to distinguish one member of a family above the rest, and 
now, as I have returned to my home to make one among you^ 
for a time at least, I resolved so far as was in my power, to 
remove that cause for any unkind feeling between us broth- 
ers. I have equally divided between us what is now in my 
possession, and there lie the deeds of conveyance. If you re- 
ject them, I can do no more. But I beg of you to pause be- 
fore you take a step that may sunder forever the feeble ties 
which bind our family together. 

" You may succeed, for I know not upon what grounds you 
are about to proceed. But think what it will involve I Brouier 
arrayed against brother, and for a mere shadow, for you may 
lose what you are grasping at. Why not at once cease this 
unholy strife for gain ? Has not the love of it already almost 
destroyed the harmony of our home ? Has there not been 
enough of violent contention, of mere self-seeking ? Why can 
we not be brothers in reality, and unite our efforts in soothing 
the last days of our parents into tranquillity ? Are you willing 
to see thenx so near me grave, agitatea by a contest between us. 

" By all that is sacred in our relationship, I beg of you to 
listen to me. For heaven's sake let not the world any longer 
point at us as an example of domestic discord, where every 
noble feeling is swallowed up in the love of money, of which 
we all have enough, and more than enough, already." 

Both brothers were silent for a moment: Richard seemed 
much moved, and looked earnestly at the countenance of 
Clarence through the whole address. But he said nothing, 
and turned toward Ralph as though he expected to see a 
marked change in his conduct His own heart, cold as it had 
been, was evideptly touched ; Ralph, however, mainteMaad. ^^ 
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same unmoved aspect ; he answered Richard's look with an an- 
giy scowl, and then, fixing his eye upon Clarence, 

" It is all well, master Clarence, very prettily spoken. I 
think you will succeed in your profession, if you choose to 
pursue it Very well said. But I must tell you, my boy, you 
have got men to deal with now who are not to be frightened 
by the world's opinion ; we can do without their opinion, good 
or bad ; and as to brotherly love, which you harp about so pret- 
tily, it is too late in the day to mend that matter ; you must go 
to the old man and woman, and talk to them about that. They 
began with us pretty early in life to teach us the good lesson, 
< that each one must take care of himself and let the devil 
take care of the rest ;' we have finished our education long 
ago, and don't care to go to school again. Perhaps, however, 
as you find us rather hard subjects, you had better go, as I 
have said, to the old folks, and see if you can not ' convert 
them from the error of their ways.' Try if you can not per- 
suade the old man to sign over some of his acres and bonds 
for the special benefit of his loving sons, or get the old woman 
to give up handling her own income to her beloved husband. 
Try your hand there, my boy. No, no, I tell you honestly, 
Clarence, you have got into the wrong nest for one of your 
training. Don't you think so, Dick ?" 

" I think perhaps it would have been better for us all to have 
been trained a little more as he has been." 

" Ho, ho, my hearty I you have got dust in your eyes already, 
ha ? Dick, you 're a fool." 

'^ Perhaps I am ; but I think there are other fools in this 
house besides mo." 

Ralph turned upon him a fierce and brutal scowl, and Rich- 
ard immediately arose and left the room. 

Clarence took up the papers which he had *laid upon the 
table, and calmly replaced them in his pocket. 

"That's right — ^you had bettor keep those papers safely, 
and perhaps if we do not succeed in our present plan, why it 
will not be too late then to do the right tiling, you know.'' 

" I shall keep them, brother Ralph, to my dying day ; and 

whenever that shall come, I will have them laid by my pillow 

as witnesses that in all sincerity of heart I once did what was 

in mjpower to win a brother's love. I would not part with 

ibem, Balpb^ for any earthly oonsLderation." 
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And thas saying, be was about to leavo the room, wben be 
was interrupted bj the entrance of bis mother. Mrs. Ralston, 
as we have said, was not, in youth, prepossessing in feature, al- 
though of commanding mien and figure. Witli her, as with 
many others, age had made great improvement The face 
that was scarcely pleasing at twenty-one, was now, at three 
score and ten, if not attractive, at least comely at that age. 
The naturally stern and coarse features were mellowed by 
time. There was still fire in the eye and determination in the 
lip ; but these only served to give character and life. 

Dressed in the rich style of that day, with her hair crimped 
and powdered, and the flowing trail of her heavy satin dress 
sweeping beneath her tall person, there was not a little of 
majesty and grace in her appearance. 

Clarence bowed reverently as she entered, and hastened to 
place a chair for her, while Ralph immediately arose, and with 
a look of derision at his brother, walked leisurely toward the 
door. 

The mother turned her keen eye upon him. 

** I hope I have not intruded ; you need not leave on my ac- 
count, Mr. Ralph Ralston; I have only a word to say to your 
brother." 

" Say on, then, I don't care to hear it." And walking from 
the room, closed the door behind him, in no very gentle manner. 

** Ah, he has got too much of the Ralston in him" — she might 
with more truth have said Williamson — " and the older he 
grows, the more it shows itself. Hasty, haughty, self-willed." 

She then took the seat Clarence had placed for her. 

" I came in, Mr. Clarence, to say that on the morrow I 
start for Maple Grove, and shall expect the pleasure of your 
company — ^I thus announce my intention early in the day 
that you may be able to make suitable arrangements. The 
Cranstouns are people of affluence, and I would that you made 
such preparations as become your circumstances and first in- 
troduction." 

Clarence had received no intimation, previous to this an- 
nouncement, that his mother had any such intentions, or that 
he would be expected to accompany her. He had made his 
plans for meeting his good old fnends the Rices ; but unwilling 
that a shadow of offense should be taken by his mother, he at 
once assented to her wish. 
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^ I thank you, mother, for the honor you do me, and will 
prepare to attend you. Will your visit extend heyond a day or 
two ? 

" That is quite uncertain ; in fact the length of my yisit will 
not altogether depend upon my own feelino^. I go not solely 
for my own pletusure, although Lady Cranstoun is an old 
friend, and I have great respect for her, as one who holds a 
very high station ; and perhaps I may as well say to you at 
once that for special reasons on your account I make my visit. 
When we reach ' Maple Grove,' I can more fully reveal my 
intentions." 

And the stately lady rose from her chair, and made a 
slight oheisance to her son, which he returned with as much 
formality as if she had heen a stranger, and not entitled to 
call her mother. 

As Mrs. Ralston had particular reasons for appearing ^ in 
state'' at "' Maple Grove," four horses were put in requisition, 
and the hest coach w&s ordered, instead of their traveling- 
carriage. The coachman and waiter were in their finest livery, 
and the cortege would not have disgraced an embassador from 
an imperial court 

As this visit had been announced, and as Mrs. Cranstoim 
was well aware that her good friend expected all due formality 
in attention, her delegate, a gentleman who superintended her 
affairs, was dispatched, near the time when the arrival of her 
visitors might be expected, to the outer border of her estate, 
to meet and escort them to the mansion. This might have 
been done merely as an act of courtesy, or it might also have 
been designed to mark the line where the Cranstoun Estate 
commenced, and from which some three miles had to be tra- 
versed before the homestead could be reached. Mrs. Ralston 
received this mark of attention with due consideration. 

"This is all very proper in Lady Cranstoun," said Mrs. 
Ralston to her son, after receiving the salutation of the gen- 
tleman who had announced his mission, and was then riding 
in advance. 

" All very proper. She knows how to pay duo deference to 

her guests ; but what a noble estate ! T am told it is four 

miles in extent either way ; and do you know, my son, that 

there ia only the Hazleton property interveninir between it and 

yourimn of Chestnut Hill 1 Have 70M w« Uvouv;ht of that V* 
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" I liare not, mother ; nor, in fact, can I say that I know 
exactly where the Chestnut Hill &rm lies." 

*' It is a valuable estate, and if you should purchase the 
Hazleton property, which adjoins it, and which, I understand, 
is about being sold, the owner, Mrs. Leslie, once Miss Hazleton 
having very foolishly signed off her right to it, has now the 
mortification of knowing that her lands are in the hands of 
mere speculators. She was a very foolish woman. I say, if 
you should purchase that, it would then connect your property 
along the whole border of the Oranstoun Estate." 

As Clarence could not clearly comprehend what special 
advantage it would be to his property to be thus bounded, and 
the mention of the name of Leslie having probably awakened 
recollections of a peculiar nature, he did not immediately 
make any reply to her suggestion ; and Mrs. Ralston con- 
tinued : 

^ It would, I say, be a great thing to have the two estates 
thus adjoining — more closely allied — a very splendid affair in- 
deed ! and one that it would be my wish to see accomplished. 
They are a family of high station, and Miss Emma Cranstoun 
a very estimable young lady ; and do you know that she is 
sole heiress to all these lands !" 

"I did not; indeed I have not thought about such matters." 
Clarence could not pretend, he knew, without offense, to mis- 
understand his mother's allusions. 

" That is all very proper ; you have done very right in ab- 
staining from all thoughts about connecting yourself, or taking 
any steps thereto without first consulting with those who are 
particularly concerned in any such arrangement. Young 
people know very little what is for their good, and are very 
apt to have foolish notions. I am glad, then, that there is 
nothing in the way of my wishes concerning you." 

Clarence would have made further explanation, even at the 
terrible risk of an outbreak on the part of his mother, but 
just then the carriage was turned from the highway, and he 
perceived that the dwelling was close at hand. So he forbore 
all remarks on that subject for the present. 

The reception was attended with all that ceremony which 
was affected by some of those wealthy families, much to the 
gratification of Mrs. Ralston, as it seemed a token to her of 
uie high consideration in which she was keld b^ \i<^x \^Q)!9^fiiiak« 
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She felt also not a little pride in presenting her handsome son, 
and was quite satisfied with the pleasant manner in which 
Hiss Emma received him. 

A little attention to this yomig lady may not be out of place 
here. 

She was, upon the whole, good looking. She had blue eyes, 
and brown nair, and a round face, and a small mouth, and 
rather pretty lips. She had a fair complexion, the red and 
white blending charmingly on her dimpled cheek, and her 
smile showed teeth of the purest white. Her hand was small 
and plump, and her fingers just the true taper ; her foot, too, 
was a very pretty article of its Wai and her form of the right 
height and proportion ; she walked with dignity ; she con- 
versed with ease ; she danced gracefully, and sang with more 
than usual sweetness. She was without affectation, and did not 
appear to be conscious that she was an heiress to a large estate. 
There was no particular fault that a gentleman in search of a 
wife or a fortune could easily have noticed. 

Her father had died when she was quite a child, and left 
her his sole inheritor after her mother's death, and the pos- 
session of Maple Grove immediately on her marriage, Mrs, 
Cranstoun having an abundant provision in her own right, 
and by her husband's bequest of other property. 

On the morning of the third day after their arrival at Maple 
Grove, Mrs. Ralston requested her son to afford her a short 
interview, which he readily granted, although he feared it 
might not prove very satisfactory to either. 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Ralston, " you understood my allu- 
sion, the other day, as to the purport of my visit here, and 
therefore it will be unnecessary for me to enter into particulars. 
But it is time now for some definite arrano^ement to be entered 
into. I think Miss Emma a very agreeable person, and I have 
been gratified to notice that you seem to think so too," 

" Miss Cranstoun has certainly endeavored to make our visit 
agreeable to us." 

" She certainly has, and I think has shown very clearly 
that Mr. Clarence Ralston's company is quite agreeable to 
her." 

*^ I hope that I have done nothing of which Mrs. Cranstoun 

OT her daughter can reasonably complain. I came for my 

mother^a pleasuTe, and have endeavored to act ^e agreeable 
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to &r as *I am able. You will, no doubt, make allowance for 
any discrepancy on my part, for the reason that you know my 
advantages for the enjoyment of ladies' society have been quite 
limited." 

" I should not judge so from your success in the present in- 
stance ; for I can tell you confidently that the young lady is 
quite well pleased at the prospect of the arrangement which 
has been so long contemplated ; although had that not been 
the case, she would doubtless have yielded to her mother's 
wishes as in duty bound ; but it is certainly more satisfactory 
"to know that the parties immediately concerned are also well 
agreed in the matter." 

As Clarence felt that the time had come when his own 
views must be explicitly unfolded, he, in as calm a manner as 
bis feelings would permit, replied, 

" I would ask you respectfully, mother, for an explanation of 
what you particularly intend, when you speak of * my success' 
in connection 'with some arrangement long since contem- 
plated V I believe those are the words you used." 

" They are the words I used ; and I could have hoped they 
were sufficiently plain to be comprehended by a dutiful son, 
without any fiither explanation. You certainly must know 
that I allude to the arrangement between you and Miss 
Cranstoun, which both her mother and yours have contem- 
plated with much satisfaction for some time, and which I hope 
to find you quite ready to complete." 

" I feel certainly much obliged to you, mother, for the kind 
interest you take in me. I have no doubt you design it for 
my good, but I am sorry to be compelled to say that I think 
a union with Miss Cranstoun, even if not disagreeable to her, 
would not accomplish the end you have in view, which of 
course can be no other than my happiness." 

" And why not, may I ask ?" 

** Simply because I feel no interest in that young lady of 
a nature that would lead me to desire the union you speak 
of. / do not love her, mother ; and however estimable she 
may be, I could never choose her for my companion for 
life." 

" You talk like a fool, Clarence ; are you willing to throw 
away the chance for such an advantageous connection for a 
boy's whim ? Think what an estate it would be with your 
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own added to it I Yon would be, without doubt^ the weiltfaieit 
man in the State." 

** And of what advanta^ would that be to me, mother f* 

*' Of what advantage I I am truly surprised, I must say, to 
hear you speak thus lightly of a position in society ! You 
have not adopted, I hope, the vulgar idea that the base la- 
borer and the poor mechanic, and the low rabble that live from 
hand to mouth, are on a level with men of wealth and high 
position I If you have, I shall bitterly mourn that you are a 
son of mine." 

Clarence knew enough of his mother's peculiarities to 
avoid an argument on such a theme; he therefore merely 
replied, 

'' I do by no means despise wealth, as yon have suggested ; 
but I must tell you frankly, mother, that when I marry it 
must be one whom I wish to be connected with for other rea- 
sons than because an estate, large or small, is attached to the 
lady ; and therefore, I entreat you, mother, let us drop the 
present topic." 

^ And how, may I ask you, am I to answer to Mrs. Crans- 
toun for tbus condescending to receive you as a suitor for her 
daughter's hand, and after all that has been already said and 
done in reference to the matter ? Are you, Clarence Ralston, 
going to prove so recreant to honor and f lial duty I Your 
brothers are indeed but poor patterns of the latter, but even 
they did not presume to resist a parent's dictates on such a 
subject, when the interest and character of our family are con- 
cerned." 

" You will acquit me, certainly, mother, of any blame for 
having accompanied you in this visit; I came not, as you 
know, as a suitor for this lady's hand, but merely in compli- 
ancx) with my mother's request ; and I should regret exceed- 
ingly if my name has ever been connected with that of Miss 
Cranstoun by one who has so strong a claim to my obedience 
in all things as my mother." 

Mrs. Ralston had been excited to a point where in general 
her feelings took command of her judgment, and led to the 
most furious outbreak of passion. But the calm and respect- 
ful manner in which Clarence addressed her, did much to pre- 
vent the catastrophe. She feared to lose the influence she 
^till bad over him, and instead of heaping invectives upor 
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Um for resistiiig her wishes, very evidently moderated her 
tone. 

^* Perhaps I had been wiser to have spoken to you more ex- 
plicitly ere we came upon this errand, but what possible ob- 
lections can there be to such a connection ? — a family of the 
highest respectability I and in every way suitable to be con« 
nected with our own — and surely you can have no objections 
to the young lady herself! her personal appearance, her ac- 
complished manners, and her excellent disposition, must, it 
seems to me, be all-sufficient even for the most fastidious 
taste, to say nothing of the addition she would bring to your 
own handsome property." 

** I acknowledge frankly that all you say of Miss Cranstoun 
is true, and doubtless, to one who loved her, she would prove 
a most desirable companion. But I must tell you, motlier, 
that on the subject of marriage, I fear my views do not coin- 
cide with yours, nor with those of my family in general. I 
look upon it as a most solemn contract, only to be entered 
into by parties whose hearts are united by strong affection, 
whose interest in each other is independent of all external con- 
siderations, and whose views and feelings correspond on that 
subject most important of all others, our relation to Him who 
%8 our Creator and Redeemer." 

Mrs. Ralston looked at her son with the most profound as- 
tonishment ; such ideas had never before been whispered to 
her ears by one in any way connected with her. Rehgion in- 
volving any obligations in such a matter as marriage, or hav- 
ing any thing to do with it beyond its connection with the 
ceremony, was a thought never before suggested by her own 
reflections, and had certainly never entered into any of her 
arrangements concerning it She therefore replied according 
to her own views of what his meaning must be. 

^ Miss Cranstoun attends the Episcopal church, and her fam- 
ily have been the chief supporters of our order of worship at 
Maple Grove. You have yourself been an attendant upon the 
church service : how then can there be a want of correspond- 
ence in your feelings ?" 

" We might, no doubt, agree as to the e^mals of worship ; 
but I am well satisfied, mothdr, that we do not feel alike on 
some important points. I do not love her enough to unite 
my destiny with her ; and even if I had foxm^ w^ %\xQVi^^ 
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«tacliiiieiit for her that my heart is capable of| I would not 
are trust my happiness with one who can allow herself to 
peak lightly of a change of heart." 

" Has Mr. Clarence Ralston then become a Methodist ? I 
ieam that the order is gaining ground rapidly in our country, 
but I had supposed their adherents were only from among the 
lower orders of society !" 

" I have had no communications with any of that persua- 
sion, mother, from the fact that there are none in our vicinity, 
nor where I have hitherto been located. My views have been 
derived from the teachings of our own church, and from the 
holy S(;riptures. But such as they are, I am firmly persuaded 
of their truth, and my life hereafter must be regulated by 
them. One thing I learn from them, that my parents are en- 
titled to my love, respect, and obedience ; and only when 
your requests shall be inconsistent with my duty to Grod, will 
you find your son disposed to do aught in opposition to your 
will ; and I feel very confident, mother, that you will never 
command me to do that which my conscience can not acqui- 
esce in.*' 

Mrs. Ralston was naturally a selfish woman, and her whole 
life hitherto had been spent in endeavoring in some way to 
accomplish her own ends. But she was still a mother^ and 
never until that moment had she felt what it was to be ao- 
knowledged as such, in a spirit of love and obedience. She 
had indeed been obeyed, but she felt conscious it had only 
been from fear, or for a mercenary end. A place in her heart 
had now been touched which she herself knew not of before— 
a feeling new as the first flash of love in a maiden's breast, 
arose within, before which even her pride, and love of money, 
for the moment, had to give place. And as she looked upon 
her manly son, now of mil age to act for himself^ and inde- 
pendent in his own right, and heard him speak such words of 
submission and confidence, she felt more the true spirit of a 
mother, yea, even prouder than she had ever felt under any 
circumstance of her life before. She also felt an assurance 
that she had a stronger hold upon him than she had ever pos- 
sessed over her other sons. Her reply was marked by a com- 
plete change in her whole manner. 

^ What you say, Clarence, is certainly in accordance wit! 
^propriety; and I hope your ixxtvxt^ ocmduct may prove yov 
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nnoeritj ; for tlie present, as you wish it, we will waive the 
subject^ hoping that, upon mature reflection, you may con- 
clude to yield to my suggestion. At present, however, we 
win let the matter drop." 

The parting at Maple Grove was marked with all the cere- 
mony and attention that had distinguished the reception. 
Clarence would have been glad to know that all ideas respect- 
ing the Cranstoun property had left his mother's mind. But 
the remarks she was constantly making, as they were riding 
through it, and the very particular notice she took of its rich 
fields, and majestic woods, and fine streams, intermingled with 
suggestions of their value, and of improvements that might 
profitably be made, told plainly that " the matter was only 
waived for the present" It was quite a relief to him, there* 
fore, when the boundary of the estate was passed ; and the 
mountain scenery into which they immediately entered af- 
forded sonde other topic of conversation. 

Mr. Ralston, we have said, seemed proud of his younger 
son, and manifested a readiness to give him a cordial recep- 
tion at his return for. a permanent abode at home. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the interest aroused in this pa- 
rent's heart was essentially different from that which might 
have been awakened by any circumstance that for the time 
gave an impulse to his feelings. 

The feelings of the father had been so long merged in those 
of the manager or proprietor, they could not be expected to 
warm up into much fervor. 

His children were his heirs^ and that one idea cherished 
through many years of his life, and mingled with all his 
thou^ts, and plans, concerning them, had indeed given them 
a prominent place in his mind and ^tened them there by a 
strong chain. They were of great consequence, not because 
his heart yearned over t)i|m,but because they were to continue 
his hold on earth ; whenne could no longer ride over his im- 
mense estates, nor count up the interest on his securities they 
would do it in his stead, and all his teachings had been direct- 
ed to that end. Far as the eye could reach to the hills which 
bounded the view, a beautiful scene spread out before and 
around, mountains in their soft blue hx off in the distance, 
hills, and woods, and streams, and green fields, sloping lawns, 
and old shade trees, and clean groves, and picturesque rocks^ 
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with the fragrant cedar piercing their crevices, and hiding 
their roughness, a noble mansion, large in its diinensionsi 
majestic in its strength, beautifiil in its proportions, and ele- 
gantly adorned within and without All was there that the 
heart of man could ask, with every external requisite to bind 
its owner to it as a home for him and his. But he only look^ 
upon it as ^Clanmore Valleij the estate of Randolph BcUstonJ* 
Its beauties had never touched his heart, he had never enjoyed 
the fresh breezes beneath its spreading oaks, nor the bright 
sparkles of its limpid streams, nor the varied colors of its for- 
ests; the golden tints of morning as they glittered on the east- 
ern hill-tops, nor the rich hues of evening had ever yielded 
one quickening thought^ nor led his mind beyond the simple 
fact that the sun arose and set to him within the bounds of 
Olanmore. And to his elder sons, it was only Clanmore ; and 
to inherit this estate, to walk, or ride throughout its length 
and breadth, its sole owner, when the father should be lying 
in his narrow bed within the church-yard wall, was the only 
thought of each concerning it ; and to win this privilege, was 
the one idea to which in youth they had been trained, and 
now in manhood was th<^ absorbing thought For this, plots 
and counter-plots were devised, false characters assumed, arts 
practiced, obedience yielded, and the whole economy of the 
Kimily, at times, thrown into confusion. 

As Mr. Ralston held this property in his own right, it '•to 
well understood by the sons that he could will it to whom he 
pleased. His last testament was therefore an object of great 
mterest. It had been made when his first child was bom, and 
it had been altered many times already. But its changes were 
known to have been merely the substituting one name for an- 
other. Ralph and Richard had been alternately the acknowl- 
edged heirs. But of late a cloud of uncertainty hung over the 
matter ; it was unknown to which (]4;:the two the inheritance 
would finally be given. The return of Clarence formed a new 
element of discord, a new occasion for jealousy in the minds 
of the rival candidates. 

Ralph was by no means deficient in intellect; he was a 
shrewd observer of men and things, and made his calculations 
without interference from what is usually called natural affec- 
tion. He co^ld indeed, when he thought his interest required 
it, yield obflc^Jiiious compliance with the request of his parent!, 
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sad d|4 Bot heaitaie to adapt his conduct to what he saw was 
their whim for the time. But as his parents seldom acted in 
concert, and what pleased one was often displeasing to the 
other, it required no small amount of dissimulation to 
maintain with hoth that standing which he felt was for his 
interest. Richard had apparently as little affection for his 
parents as his elder brother, but he had less ability. He at 
times had been a favorite with the &ther, but rather for the 
reason that the mind of the parent was un&vorably impressed 
toward his elder brother, than for any new feeling of compla- 
cency towards him. 

Old Mr. Ralston spent much of his time in the family library, 
called 80 rather by courtesy, than for the fact of its being an 
apartment where any large coUection of books were assembled, 
or any annmnt of reading, or study, accomplished. There was 
indeed an old-fEishioned book-case, highly polished, containing 
a few old volumes, but they were for the most part permitted 
to remain in their stations, closely pent up within their dark 
closet. Mr. Ralston's literary labors were chiefly confined to 
old manuscript documents, having reference to various tracts 
of land, which he either owned, or had once- been in possession 
o^ or to other tracts, on the security of which he had loaned 
various sums of money. It was this species of literature that 
suited the taste of Mr. Ralston, and for which he had a special 
fondness. 

Clarence found the atmosphere of his home so uncongenial, 
and the treatment of Ralph so marked with dislike to him, 
that soon after his return from Maple Grove he intimated to 
his mother a wish to spend a few months by the sea-side, and 
the respectful manner in which he requested her assent, 
together with the feultless deportment of his conduct toward her, 
drew from her an acquiescence in his request that was almost 
unexpected, at least in reference to its manner. 

" It will be a draw^aefi on my pleasure, master Clarence, to 
have you leave us ; okias you have manifested such deference 
in all matters, to your pijents' wishes, I can not say nay. Have 
you made mention of your desire to your father f 

" I have not as yet, mother, but shall do so immediately." 
• " It is highly proper that you should do so, and you will 
find him, just now, in the library. I say just now^ for in a few 
hours he will be off to superintend the surveying of a line that 

7 
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18 to be run between bis Langdon estate and the Golding 
proixirty." 

Clarence immediately repaired to tbe library, and found his 
father busily engaged in perusing a large parchment manu- 
script. Mr. Kalston laid down the paper on his son's entrance. 

'' Good moniing, good morning, sir, walk in." 

Clarence made a low reverence, and without speaking, took 
the seat toward which his father pointed. 

'* Be seated ; I am glad you have come in, as there are some 
matters of moment about which I wish to confer with you. I 
have just been reading a copy of your grandfather's will. I 
mean the will of your grandfather Williamson." 

*' I am very sorry, sir, that he left any will at all, or that he 
had not made a different bequest. I fear, sir, that the conse- 
quences resulting from it may prove disastrous to my own 
peace, as well as that of others." 

" Yes, yes, that may be; your brother Richard has informed 
me about certain things which occurred lately. I am not sur- 
prised, knowing as I do, the peculiarities of your elder brother. 
I ou need fear nothing, however, during my life, for I have ex- 
pressly informed him that any such attempt as he has threat- 
ened, will cause me to make a complete change in my arrange- 
ments : you need fear nothing then, during my life. But 
should ho outlive me, there is great danger that you will be 
put to trouble, and what I wish is, that you should be pre- 
pared against possible contingencies." 

" But why snould my brother wish to do tliat by violence, 
which I am willing to do of my own accord. If my brother 
Richard has told you the whole truth, he has doubtless told 
you, sir, my proposition to divide the property equally with 
them. 

" I have been informed of that, too, and had yon advised 
with me I could have told you that such a proposition would 
only be met as it has been ; your brother Ralph is not one 
who would be very likely to submit to an obligation if there 
was any possibility of gaining his end by any other means. 
And there are other reasons ; in fact, to be plain with you, he 
might think, in such a case, you would have a claim as a com- 
petitor for the Clanmore estate ; and that, you know, he thinks 
more of than all else in the world." 

*'And I sincerely hope, sir, that my name may never be 
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mentioned in connection with that property. I have more 
than sufficient already ; -and should regret that such an addi^ 
tional obstacle should be thrown in the way of my brother's 
regard for me." 

" Your brother's regard will doubtless be not at all affected 
should I think it best to appoint you a reversionary heir ; he 
has no regard, I am sorry to say it, for any one but himself 
However, let that matter go ; as things are, it is highly nec- 
essary for you to be well aware of your situation in regard to 
that which you now hold in your own right. I do not think 
he can possibly break the will. But there is another point 
which he has not named to yon, and by which he, as I have 
secretly learned, expects to accomplish his end ; and that is, by 
denying your claim to be one of the children of this family." 

Clarence looked at his father in amazement, but answered 
not. 

" It was indeed very unfortunate that Mrs. Ralston so long 
denied your claim to be her son — ^very unfortunate indeed— 
and as that circumstance can be so well attested, it will be a 
strong argument in his favor. But there are those living now 
by whom a chaia of evidence can be made out that will be 
all sufficient. If one link of that chain should be broken, it 
will be bad — ^the parties may or may not be all living now, 
but no time should be lost in searching them out, and getting 
their testimony. In the first place, mere was present at the 
time of your birth but one living witness ; that is, two others 
beside her who were present are now dead — ^this woman was 
a Mrs. Barstow, a respectable neighbor of ours at the time ; 
she was with your mother, and remained out of kindness to 
take charge of you, until a person whom we had engaged for 
that purpose was able to get to us ; this other person was a 
Mrs. Barton — ^Lucretia Barton, or Luckie, as she was most 
usually called ; she came a few days after your birth, and it 
was she who carried you to Mrs. Rice, where you was brought 
up. You now can see that the testimony of these two per- 
sons is of the utmost consequence. Mrs. Barstow and her 
husband have removed from nere some years since ; where 
they have gone I can not say; I have inquired diligently, but 
can get no clew to them. They had a daughter, a very comely 
lass, that married, it was said, a rich man in the city of New 
York ; his name I remember to have beeii ¥o\^t \ \JDkft ^t«as«a. | 
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fer my remembering it is, that I have heard it mentioned fte* 
quentlj with one Thome, who lives some miles from here, and 
is something of a villain, as I believe ; whether Folger is a 
good character, or a bad one, I can not say ; but he has had 
much dealing with Thome — and I hear has lately purchased 
from Thome the whole Hazleton estate — ^there is some trick- 
ery there, I think — but that is nothing to our purpose ; only 
as he seems to be known about, some clew might be obtained 
through him to the Barstows. The testimony of Mrs. Bar- 
stow will be absolutely necessary. Mrs. Barton has also left 
her place of former residence, and I can not hear whither she 
has gone. It is possible Mrs. Rice can inform you. 

'^ My advice to you, is, that you at once make it your busi- 
ness to hunt these persons up. First, Mrs. Barstow, to prove 
that she delivered you to the care of Mrs. Barton ; and Mrs. 
Barton to prove that she delivered you to Mrs. Rice ; and the 
sooner you are about it, the better." 

Clarence listened with fixed attention to the recital of his 
father, and then took notes, at his dictation ; resolving, as his 
fjEtther had advised, to lose no time in making the inquiries so 
necessary to his interests. 

^*' If I am not mistaken," said Mr. Ralston, as Clarence was 
about to leave the room, " Folger resides at Princesport." 

"It was my purpose, sir," replied Clarence, "to have men- 
tioned to you, that if you had no objections, I should be 
pleased to spend some months where I could have the benefit 
of sea air ; and, as I learn that Princesport has that advan- 
tage, had thought of visiting it." 

" You had letter do so, men ; you may by that means ac- 
quire the information you need. Another thing I would say 
to you. It may be as well not to inform your mother partic- 
ularly what your object in going there may be. It is a sub- 
ject she does not care to speak much about." 

Mrs. Ralston, although much changed in her feelings toward 
her youngest son, and had acauiesc^ apparently with much 
willingness in his anticipated departure from home for a sea- 
son, had not, it seems, quite given up all ideas of the Maple 
Grove property, for on the evening previous to his departure, 
she very adroitly renewed the subject, and, very tmezpectedly 
io Clarence, reminded him that she held a conditional pro- 
lalse Aom bim in reference to tinat miBAX/bt. 
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** Hav6 you not mistaken what I said to jou at that time, 
mother f 

" I hope I have not — ^nor also mistaken the grounds of your 
very correct deportment, since then. Do your professions of 
obedience to your parents, as a duty, depend upon the fact 
that 'what we may wish shall be in every pomt perfectly 
agreeable to yourself?'^ 

^ By no means, mother ; I hold that your commands are 
sacred to me, provided they do not conflict with my duty to 
God," 

^ And suppose I should request of you, as a favOT peculiarly 
mtelul to me, and for other very special reasons, that you 
ULOuld make no arrangement with any lady, other than the 
one to whom I have been alluding, without first notifying me. 
Would that, do you think, conflict with any superior duty ?" 

^ I am willing, mother, in order to show you that my spirit 
of obedience is genuine, to say that I will not thus slight your 
wishes." 

" That is enough ; I have the most entire confidence in 
your word." 



CHAPTER XII. 



It was no easy matter for Mrs. Leslie and Carrie to come 
to the coQclosioQ that it would belbest for them, under all the 
circumstances, to accede to the request of Mr. Folger, in ref- 
erence to his htUe motherless child. Their prejudices had 
been strangely excited against him, not knowing, perhaps, all 
the circumstances connected with the business transactions 
between him and their husband and father ; and listening, as 
women are very apt to do, to the thousand rumors which were 
abroad concerning him, without making due allowance for the 
ease with which mlse rumors are floated along — the first su^ 
gestion to them of such a plan was met with surprise, and ^- 
most displeasure ; surprise that a man who had acted such a 
part should make such a request ; and displeasure, that he should 
suppose they were so lost to sensibility, as to be willingly on 
such terms of intimacy, as the arrangement would involve, 
with one who had, as they thought, brought upon them so 
much unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. Leslie was obliged, without being able at first to contro- 
vert their opinions, to listen with much pain to the outpouring 
of their injured feelings. He knew that for him their hearts 
bled ; it was the trial that pressed, upon him that had awakened 
their feelings. It was the injustice done to the father, the 
husband, that caused those who had hitherto manifested such 
a spirit of love and forbearance now to indulge resentment. 

It was, therefore, with great delicacy, and the utmost tender- 
ness, that he undertook the difficult task of apologizing for 
what had appeared unkind and unnecessary in the dealings of 
Mr. Folger. 

He found, however, when he came to make out a defense in 

words, a greater difficulty in doing so, than when, under the 

Bpell of Mr. Folger's plausible manuQT and smooth speeches, 
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his thoughts had become 80 softened toward him and his views 
of his character so changed ; and he therefore very soon re- 
linquished the idea of establishing his- case, especially before 
a mind so clear, and a tongue so ready in her parent's behalf, 
as Carrie could command. He therefore attempted to turn 
her shafts aside by assuming the part of an apologist. 

" I can not deny, my darling, that what you say is correct. 
There may have been wrong done ; Mr. Folger may not have 
acted just as he would have wished another to have dealt with 
him under the same circumstances ; but we must make some 
allowances for him. There he is : a man living alone ; no 
wife or daughter to direct his mind, or soften his character ; 
with nothing, perhaps, to think of much, besides his business. 
Such a man would be very likely, at times, in brooding over 
his affairs, to look on the dark side of things, to become dis- 
trustful, and to have his fears excited unnecessarily. We are 
not all alike. He doubtless thinks more or less of money ; 
he has made it honestly, we have reason to think, and perhaps 
like many others who have money, dreads to lose it. We 
ought not blame him for that ; in fact he has acknowledged 
as much to me ; that is, he has expressed regret, and has said 
he sometimes wishes the whole had been sunk before he had 
put me to so much trouble. He has, I think, too, a much 
kinder heart than the world is ready to give him credit for. 
He seems to have the genuine feelings of a parent, and mani- 
fests a great desire to have his little *• motherless child' under 
proper mfiuence. He has been compelled hitherto, he tells me, 
to board her with strangers, and ought we to feel surprised at 
his desire to obtain a situation for her, where ho has every 
confidence she will be treated with kindness ?" 

Mrs. Leslie and Carrie could indeed say little against such 
reasoning. They did not wish to be unjust ; but Carrie in 
particular had some private objections that arose in her own 
mind. To her they were very forcible ; she could not readily 
bring herself to be willing that an opportunity should be at- 
forded for such intimacy as must exist between Mr. Folger 
and herself, if his request was acceded to ; she could hardly 
tell why, but she shrunk from it. She had seen, indeed, but 
little of him, and had but upon one occasion an opportunity 
for introduction ; then few words passed between them. He 
was quite polite, and exceedingly respectful in his manner 
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toward her ; and yet she could not resist an impression made 
upon her at the time, that he was *' acting a part** It might 
have boon well for her had she never driven that first impres- 
sion from her mind. 

But Carrie reserved entirely within her own breast whatever 

thoughts originated there from any thing personal. It might 

be that some advantage would accrue to her father should the 

' arrangement be entered into ; and for such an end she was 

ready to do many things not in themselves agreeable to her. 

The compensation, too, was something to be taken into ac- 
count ; and it was not for her to be in the way of any provi- 
dential relief to the family, if it was then to be afforded. 

An event, however, that occurred a few days after the inter- 
view, which has been recorded, between Mr. Ledie aod Mr. , 
Folger, assisted very decidedly in turning the scale in favor of 
the latter. 

Henry Leslie,, the twin brother of Charles, was a vouth of 
retiring habits, of a modest and unassuming disposition, and 
much disposed to avoid society. He presented quite a con- 
trast to his "sprightly and social brotner. There had been, 
from his infancy, a tinge of sadness to his countenance. He 
loved to be alone, appeared to look on the dark side of life, 
did not easily make acquaintances, and seemed *^ to take the 
worid hard." 

What change had taken place in his mind since the develop- 
ment of his father's reduced circumstances, no one knew, not 
even Carrie, with whom he was the most intimate of all the 
members of his family. There had been no perceptible alter- 
ation in his feelings or habits. 

But sometimes there is quite a process going on within, 
when the surface marks it not ; and it was thus with Henry 
Leslie. The fact that he had no longer a parent to lean upon, 
because that parent was himself prostrate and helpless, at once 
caused him to take new views of his position and prospects ; 
and although he made no professions of what he would do, nor 
spoko of any occupation in which he should endeavor to en- 
gage, yet his thoughts were continually employed upon the 
great subject of his life's business. 

The project, of all others most congenial to his wishes, was 

to go abroad, to venture among new scenes, and try to force 

Iu8 way, as many others had done, in a foreign country. He 
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had heard especially of fortunes made in India and China, 
those {ar-oS comers of the earth, and bj young men who 
had started with no capital besides their hands and head. His 
imamnation, too, whicn his retiring habits had a tendency to 
cherish, roamed away amid fantasies of its own creation, and 
worked up a pleasing picture of fortunate adventures in a foreign 
country, and a joyous return to the home of his childhood, 
with an independence for himself and those he loved so well ( 
Phere was also in the scenes of his native place much that was 
calculated to entice him abroad upon the wide, wide ocean. 
The beautiful bay, whose waters spread so placidjly around ; 
the vessels sliirhtiy bendinj? tor the inland breeze ; the cheerful 
songs of the Li/en, as th^y mingled with the U of waves 
upon the sandy shore ; the echo of the oars from the fisher- 
man's boat, fiar o£f upon the mirrored water; all excited a 
magic power upon his heart, and threw around his thoughts, 
as mey dwelt upon the mighty deep, a winning mfiuence. 

Princesport had of late been distinguished :by the arrival 
there of several vessels of large size, employed, in the China 
trade, for the reason that their owners could make arrange- 
ments for the payment of custom-house dues more agreeable 
to themselves, than with the more fastidious guardian of revenue 
rights in the large 'sea-port of New York. 

For some successive months there had been almost con- 
stantiy one or more of these leviathans of the deep, moored 
by the dock, or lying o£f in the stream, creating no small stir 
in a place so retired, and alluring many, not otherwise em- 
ployed, to congregate about them. Henry Leslie had been 
attracted among the rest, and meeting with much civility from 
the hands on board, made frequent visits, and held at times 
long converse with one and another, as he found them unoc- 
cupied, or disposed to be communicative. It happened one 
day, as he was talking with the second mate of the ship, he 
overheard a conversation between the captain and a gentieman 
whom he did not know. 

As the subject did not appear to be one which they wished 
to be secret, and as it was one in which Henry felt much 
interested, he turned and fixed his eye steadily on the speaker. 
In a few moments one of the gentlemen came up to him, and 
in a very pleasant manner asked, 

** Are you not a son of Mr. Horatio LeaW^V^ 

7* 
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« I rfm, sir." 

** How do you do, my young gentleman ? glad to see you ; 
. perhaps you do not recognize me ; my name is Folger ; you 
nave neard your father mention me, no doubt ?" — at the same 
time giving Henry a very cordial shake of the hand. Henry 
was much confused when he found himself in such close con- 
tact with one of whom he had no very favorable opinion. 
But the winning smile, and the pleasant tones of the voice, to- 
■ gether with the friendly grasp, had a wonderful effect in oblit- 
erating past impressions. The gentleman continued, 

^ Please excuse my boldness if I ask you a plain question ; 
have you any permanent engagement for the present r 

" I have not, sir." 

" Would you like to take a voyage ? Now do n't look sur- 
prised, my dear young fellow, that I seem to know your 
thoughts ! I am merely guessing that you have a notion that 
way. I ha^e observed you round here of late, and have gath- 
ered from the earnest manner in which you talk to the sailors, 
that you are interested in sea matters ; you would like to try 
the ocean ? am I right ?" 

" You have guessed correctly, sir." 

'* That is the thing ; right straight out I like frank open 
dealing ; nothing like it. And now just step one side, Master 
LesUe." 

Henry followed him toward the stem of the ship. 

'^ I do n't want to speak very loud, for as soon as it is known 
about, there will be a dozen applicants for the place ; but if 
you want it, you shall have it I do not own the ship, but the 
captain feels under some special obligations to me, and will 
not deny me a favor ; and I feel — ^I feel, I say, very particu- 
larly desirous of doing any thing that will oblige any of your 
family. This vessel is bound for China ; she will sail in a few 
weeks. The captain wants a clerk, a young man who can 
write well, and will be prompt and energetic, and a right- 
hand man to him. He will give you thirty dollars a month ; 
it is no great pay ; but as you will be gone a year, it will 
amount to something in that time. And as you will have a 
little privilege in the way of freight, you may find some small 
venture back, that will pay — either silks or teas — ^and then, 
too, van will have a chance to learn the tricks of the trade, 
wAjca will be no small item, as 1 tkYioxAd y\^N« \t« Now^ as I 
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have said, I have no personal interest in the matter, but I do 
feel a great interest for all the members of your family. And 
if I can do any of you a favor, I shall feel most happy." 

Henry's prejudices had all flown away long before Mr. Fol- 
ger had done speaking. 

^' I should be most happy to obtain the situation, sir, and 
will feel under great obligations to you." 

" Never mind that ; you and your {amiij will never find me 
wanting when a friend is needed. You need say nothing 
about my interference in this matter — I mean to people in* 
^neral. The captain has gone ashore now, but he is to 
^dine with me to-day. You see your parents and friends, and 
^get their consent, and call down here to-morrow about this 
^time. I will introduce you particularly to the captain, and 
you can have it all arranged ; so good-day, my dear young 
friend ; I must be going now ; be sure and be on hand to- 
morrow ; my best respects to your parents, and — ^and your 
sister. Miss Leslie." 

And after another warm shake of the hand, the gentleman 
went down the companion-ladder and walked up into the 
town. And Henry, almost beside himself with joy, hastened 
from the vessel toward his own home. 

As he entered the sitting-room, Carrie and his mother 
were in full consultation on the subject just then most upon 
their mind, which was, the conclusion they should come to 
as to the proposal of Mr. Folger in reference to " his little 
motherless phild." 

They both observed the unusual animation in Henry's 
countenance, and simultaneously exclaimed, 

" Why, Henry ! what is it ?" 

It was some time before Henry could communicate what he 
had to say. There was such a tumult in his mind, such a rush- 
ing together of counter feelings: joy, at* the tidings he was 
bringing, and fear lest the project which he had indulged, and 
which was in such a fair way to be accomplished, might meet 
with decided opposition. It came all out at last, but not until 
he saw the tears flowing freely from the eyes that had been 
gazing with intense earnestness upon him. 

When he had finished, the mother's heart was too full to 
allow her troubled thoughts to find vent in words. Alas ! the 
tidings which that son had brought, were like death-dam^s to 
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her mother's feelings. Her thoughts concerning him as a 
venturer in the scenes of life, had never carried him beyond 
her maternal watch. That he should be engaged in some use- 
ful calling, she had concluded would be proper. She now 
wished it. But to cut him loose, and let him drift, far, far 
away on the rough ocean, and with rougher men I To brave 
the dangers of a foreign . clime where no friend could be 
about him in the hour of sickness, or to whom he could go 
.for sympathy in an hour of trouble I Her Henry, whose retir- 
ing, sensitive spirit, had never breathed its trials to any ear 
but hers. Alas ! for that mother's heart Let her weep, and 
mingle her tears with her sad sisters in our sorrowing world. 
Pure tokens they are of that love which knows no change, no 
death. ^ 

Carrie, too, could have wished for some secret chamber 
where she might let go the floods that were gurgling at her 
heart ; for never had this loved one appeared to her so sweet 
an object of tender interest as at this moment. He had 
started up suddenly before her in a new and nobler character, 
no longer the timid, bashful, dependent boy. There was cour- 
age in his eye, and strong determination and undaunted reso- 
lution in every word and tone. She admired him, she felt a 
pride in looking at him, even through her tears. She dared 
not say a word to encourage the plan, for she knew not yet 
how her parents might decide, and she could not bear to 
damp the ardor with which she saw he was inspired. So she 
rose, and with the tears yet resting on her £ur cheeks, laid 
her hand aflectionately upon his shoulder, and gave him a 
warm sister's kiss. 

" Dear Henry, how excited you are ! Comey sit down, and 
tell us more about this business ; I can hardly cpmprehend it." 

And Henry took his seat, and related the circiunstances as 
calmly as could be' expected. 

^^ And you say Mr. Folgdr first Qiade the proposal ? Did he 
appear to do it in a friendly way f 

'^ You would have thought so, had vou been present, sister I 
I think it may be, we have done mjustice in feeling and 
expressing ourselves as we have of that man. He seems 
certainly to have a great regard for our family. His 
manner toward me was kind as possible, and he said he 
bi^^i nq ptlfer jnj^rest ii^ thQ n^atto^ oi\Ly hfi thought it a fine 
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chance for a yofong man. I believe he thinks me older than 
I am." 

Mrs. Leslie now left the room in haste, to commune with 
her husband on a subject of such deep . interest to them both. 

" And do you think, Henr7,^at you QavQ resolution enough 
to go forward in this business ? '^Haye ||ou thought what your 
feelings might be, when you shAld finwrourself cut off from 
intercourse with friends, a stran^Hn a Krang% land ?'' 

"' I have not tried to think rnvmh about that, sister ; it will 
be time enough when I get there." 

^ Yes, but you ought to look at the thing in all its bear- 
ings ; you would not wish to take a step you might regret, 
and throw yourself into a portion that might be too painful 
for your feelings." ^ . 

^ We can not, any of us, teX exactly#dw we should feel un- 
der circumstani^ entirely new ; but aJuLnow feel, sister Car- 
rie, and as I have felt for some time paflBhere is no danger I 
dare not &ce ; there is no hardship IjHhiot willing to en- 
dure ; I know I am but a boy in age, aRhough my size is al- 
most that of a man ; I feel the strength of a man, and an 
ardent desire to do something for myself, and, above all, for — 
for—" 

He dared not speak the name. His feelings, manly as they 
might be, were too tenderly alive to those he loved, just at 
such a time, to speak of them as usual. Already did there 
seem to be the sacredness of a farewell hour about him ; and 
the name of father or mother could only dwell in his breast. 

After a moment's silence he resumed, 

" I have been in a new world, Carrie, ever since the day 
you talked so.with Charlie and me, when we returned from 
school. Myvlkoughts have been turned into a new channel. 
Before then I had no care, no thought about the future, ex- 
cept^ perhaps^ how I was to enjoy myself^ how I could spend 
life most pleasantly. I never felt that this hand was to do any 
more in life than my ancestors had done— direct others to per- 
form my wilL Now I feel that there is something better for 
a man to do ; that there is a part for me to act, as well as 
others ; a living, at least, to earn, if nothing more. I have a 
fair education, much better than many of my age. I am not 
afraid to venture upon it; and as for sad feelings among 
strangers, God can take care of me on th^ oe^uc^ ox ycl ^i<^xr 
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eign land ; and, dear Bistor, I think I am willing to trust my- 
self to His care." 

Carrie could make no reply. The last sentiment he uttered 
was so utterly unexpected — it revealed to her what, above all 
else she wished to know, and for which she had for many 
months been endeavoring, in her correspondence with him, to 
bring out — ^that she could only in silence admire the wisdom 
and love of that Being who was thus leading one so dear to 
her, by a way trying, indeed, to affection, but to result in his 
best good in future years. He could trust in God, 

There had, indeed, been a change in Henry — a great change 
— and, to use his own words, " he saw things in a new light" 
How it had been brought about is of little consequence. It 
may have been gradually working in his heart from the first 
dawn of reason ; it may have been aided in its development by 
many a word of truth dropped from the sacred desk, and but 
little thought of at the time ; or by his sister's admonitions ; 
or by the trials of his family — ^none can tell, for He who makes 
the change worketh in secret. And Carrie's heart was full of 
gladness, for she believed the work had been done. The dark 
cloud was not all for judgment ; mercy-drops were sprinkling 
from it ; and when its heavy folds should roll over, beneam 
would be revealed the clearing-up streak of blue sky, and the 
beautiful evening-star be seen sparkling in mild splendor. 

We will not take the reader through all the trying scenes 
attendant upon the departure of Henry Leslie from his home. 
That his parents gave consent can hardly be said ; and yet he 
left with their blessing and their aid. Willingly they could 
not let him go ; and yet they did not feel at liberty, under all 
the circumstances, to say aught against it. 

The remark which Henry had made in reference to Mr. 
Folger, " that perhaps their family had been unjust in ik^it 
feelings f-^ward him," was not lost upon Mrs. Leslie or Carrie. 
And how could they construe his conduct toward Henry oth- 
erwise than as an act of disinterested kindness ? And so, wo- 
manlike, they began to thiuk hardly of themselves for all they 
had thought or said amiss, and to speak of him as one who 
must have some excellent qualities, and to whom they were 
under great obligations. 

'^ He has not a bad countenance, either," said Mrs. Leslie to 
lier daughter, ** when one baa s^^ken with him a few momentSt 
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"Bm smile- is peculiarly agreeable, and his manners are certainly 
faultless." 

" I have never seen him but once — ^tbat is, close by — ^and 
then but lor a few moments ; and then, you know, too, that I 
was strongly prejudiced against him, and that hateful state of 
the mind perverts every thing. I sometimes wish — ^yes, I mean 
to try and keep prejucfice from having any power over me ; I 
will not indulge it ; it is a hateful passion." 

" It is, indeed, Carrie, and often leads us to form very wrong 
conclusions, and pursue an unjust course." ' 

" The true way for us is, * to think no evil,' to forget inju- 
ries, and to put the best construction upon the conduct of 
others when their motives are to us doubtful." 

" Your father, who ought certainly to be the best judge, ' 
seems to feel kindly toward Mr. Folger ; and if any thing was 
really so much out of the way in his conduct, he would be 
the one to know it. I think it would be his wish that we take 
the child, although he will say nothing to influence us." 

" Well, mother, I will not say nay." 

** And I am sure, dear Carrie, if you have overcome all ob- 
jections, I feel no disposition to make any. Let it be so, then, 
and when Mr. Folger comes here, we will endeavor to make it 
as agreeable to him as possible. Your father says that when 
he was last here, he asked so particularly after you, and spoke 
so frequently about you, that if he had not known how you 
felt toward Mr. Folger, he should have asked you into the 
room." 

"Well, mother, you tell &ther, then, that we are quite 
ready to comply with Mr. Folger's request, and that he can 
bring his little girl whenever he thinks best." 

And thus the way was opened for the reception of the " lit* 
tie motherless thing," and for what Mr. Folger thought more 
of — an intimacy with a family where he had long-vished to 
be on friendly terms ; and in comparison with which, the 
money he had loaned^ or the fate of his child, were of small 
account* 

It was but a very short period, therefore, after consent had 
been given, before the c£»rriage of Mr. Folger was at their 
door, and the little orphan, holding the hand of her father, 
was ushered into the parlor, where Mrs. Leslie was in waiting 
to Tnoeive them. 
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Carrie entered soon after, anH being introduced formally by 
Mrs. Leslie, was received by a most profound obeisance on tbe 
part of the gentleman, who immediately took the little Lucy 
oy the hand, as she was standing by the side of Mrs. Leslie, 
and led her toward the young lady. 

^*I have great pleasure, Miss Leslie, in handing over to 
your special charge my little motherless child." 

Carrie took the little one by the hand, and kissed her 
sweetly, remarking almost at the instant, 

" I dare hardly venture upon the sole responsibility ; 
mother will no doubt feel that the chief burden rests upon 
her. I will, however, do mv best as an assistant" 

" I leave the matter, ladies, to your own arraugement. I 
feel it a great personal favor, that I am permitted to leave her 
in the hands of those in whom I have such perfect confidence 
— and I hope you will find her ready to yield to your requests 
in every thing. You will probably find her rather backward, 
I fear, Miss Leslie, as a scholar." 

" She is very young to expect much from her in that way ; 
and I am myself but a novice in teaching ; it is my first at- 
tempt, and 1 may not succeed." 

*^lf you succeed as well. Miss Leslie, in gaining » the good 
will and esteem of your scholars, as you have of— of those 
who have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, there can 
be no doubt of their earnest endeavor to do whatever you 
request" 

A short time was spent in conversation on miuor matters, 
and Mr. Folger prepared to .take his leave. He called his 
little Lucy to him, and bade her to be a good girl, to which 
she made no reply, and without any apparent reluctance to 
part with her father, went at once back to the chair where 
Mrs. Leslie was sitting, and placed her hand upon the lady's 
lap. Carrie could not but notice the stranee conduct of the 
child, but accounted for it from the fact that she had been 
away from her father, and perhaps those who had the charge 
of her had not been careful to encourage filial feelings. The 
thought could find no place in her mind that the cause could 
possibly bo^a want of proper feeling on the part of the 
parent 

The interview was much less embarrassing than Carrie had 
' satjcjpated, her own mind liay'iiig csaI out every thing cf 
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an unfinendly nature that had been harbored there ; and when 
Mr. Folger departed, the invitation, which Mrs. Leslie, in the 
honesty of her heart, gave him, to call an often as convenient, 
to see his little daughter, was sufficient to satisfy him for all 
he had done, in order to bring about a result so much de- 
sired. 

And now, as the father has departed, we can take a look at . 
the little one he has left behind. S?te is not acting a party 
has no sinister end in view, and although the offspring of one 
who has abundant means to supply her wants, and surround 
her with every luxury, is really an object demanding sympathy. 
She is a little stranger in a wide, wide world ; an orphan in 
all, except that there is one in the world with her, who will 
probably feel bound, for his own credit's sake, to see that her 
wants are well supplied ; he will treat her with kindness — 
merely kindness ; he has never yet taken the little one to his 
heart ; he has not yearned over her, nor watched her little 
motions with a father's eye ; he has not spent watchful hours 
at night beside her bed, when the fever was upon her, and her 
little pulse beat quick and hard ; he has never pressed her to 
his bosom, and called her by endearing names, and made her 
feel that she was all the world to him ; his heart has never 
throbbed with joy as he heard her little feet patting toward 
the room where he was sitting, nor spent an idle hour in think- 
ing of her future, and what he could do to make her life one 
long bright day of happiness. Such things, such thoughts, he 
has never indulged. There was no room in his selfish heart for 
aught beside his own personal enjoyment ; the gratification of 
his own ease, and his own will. He has the father's name, 
and the Other's power ; but the strong affection, the absorbing 
interest, the unselfish devotion, connected with that sacred 
name, he knows nothing of. 

The personal appearance of little Lucy was prepossessing ; 
her form was neat, her countenance pleasing, it had even 
strong marks of beauty, and, but for the want of sprightliness 
in the eye, would have been called a very handsome child ; 
and yet, the eye did not seem to be deficient in natural luster ; 
it was a fine dark blue eye, but it looked not at you with that 
life so natural in children ; there was no earnestness to it, no 
heart beamed from it ; it gave but a glance, and then drooped 
or passed to other objects, as though all was alike to it. 
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Both Mrs. Leslie and Came noticed this peqi^iud^, and 
the latter spoke of it when they were alone. 

^ I think, mother, the child will ot he likely to nye ua 
.: trouble from a spirit of disobedience; but she will oe one 
'^ w]pse confidence it will be difficult to gain. She seems to be 
•o indifferent." 

^ Perhaps that is owing to the fact that she may have lived 
among those who have been indifferent to her. It is a great 
misfortune that she has been so long away from her father. I 
think if he comes here often, which, for the child's sake, I 
hope he may, that peculiarity will wear off. We must be 
particular also to treat her affectionately. Love, you know, 
, begets love, especially in children." 

4 She is now in faithful hands, and if she has indeed a trust- 
^ feig^heart, it will be brought out ; its affections will be aroused, 
fof* she will be made to feel that she is not traveling a weary 
world all by herselfl 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



" AuKT Eunice" had not been seen out of her room sinoe 
the eventful evening when she gave such a loose rein to her 
temper, and brought upon herself the severe rebuke of Mr. 
Leshe. 

As she was one of that class whose imperfections can not 
be mended by advice, or even by their own bitter experience 
— and as she found from the changes which had taken place 
in the family, that she could no longer be the controlling spirit, 
and if she took any part in family affairs, it must be one that 
required the use of her hands, rather than her tongue, she 
made up her mind to seek other quarters, where, if she could 
not rule, she might at least be free from the embarrassments 
likely to surround her, in a home from which, as she emphat- 
ically said, " the glory had departed." There were no horses 
and carriage now, which she could command at pleasure, and 
no servants to do her bidding. As no objections were made 
to her departure, and as she had the same means to provide 
for herself she ever possessed, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie felt they 
were doing no wrong by allowing her to seek an asylum else- 
where. A cloud seemed to have passed from over them when 
herpresence was withdrawn. 

The departure of Henry was a severe stroke to the sensitive 
mind of his father ; it seemed to be a token of his fall and 
helpless condition that affected him more deeply than any 
scene he had yet passed through. This perhaps was aggra- 
vated by strong sjrmpathy with his loving wife. She had 
borne the trial well, for a mother — she had allowed no out- 
break of grief, on her part, and even could speak words of 
consolation, to the ear of her husband — ^but the eye of love was 
keen to discern between the outward semblance and the an- 
guish that was working within. The very effort too, which 
Carrie made to appear cheerful, to stay up the spirits of hex 
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Cute ; ber bright smile ; ber words of encouragement and 
; ber untiring industry — ^be noticed tbem all; bis heart 
blessed the lovely child, and then turned in upon itself and 
brooded over the past ; and bitter upbraidings and torturing 
remorse caused him to cry out in bis agony, ^' Alas ! there is 
no sorrow like unto my sorrow." 

A few days after the bitter scene of separation, and Henry's 
step was no more heard about the house, Carrie found her 
father seated in a room but little frequented by the family, and 
apparently much cast down. He at first scarcely noticed her 
entrance, and when he did, answered her pleasant smile, and 
kind address, *^ Are you here all alone, fatner V* with such a 
look of sadness, and such a broken hollow tone of voice, that 
ahe was seriously alarmed, although afraid to express her fears by 
any outward sign. 

^ It is the best place for me, my child ; I ought always to 
have been alone, for I have only brought a blight upon all I love." 

" Now, dear father, I will not hear you say so ; you must 
not say so ; can you in truth not say that each one of us, 
mother and all, have clung to you with a clpser grasp, ever 
since your trial ? Have we not, father ? Can you, do you doubt 
that we love you with a true and most tender love ?" 

*' No, no, my child, I doubt not that you all love me. You 
are continually manifesting your futhfulness and affection, all 
of you. But, oh I you can not tell how every token of it 
pains my heart. Why should it not ? I can not shut my 
eyes against the truth. I can not forget that my own impru- 
dence, my own want of management, has brought all thia 
Buffering on my family." 

" But, dear father, we are not suffering, we are not unhappy^ 
^-only when we see the marks of sorrow on your &ce." 

" An, my child ! do you think I can forget, ever forgot what 
I witnessed when that dear boy tore himself from us. Did I 
not see the agony that wrung your mother's heart as she 
clasped him in her arms and gave him her parting kiss — and 
but for me she might have Men spared all that ; and every 
tear you all shed was caused by mt/ misconduct. And when 
that dear boy turned, and cast a look, the last one, toward us, 
as we all stood and watched his departure, do you think I can 
ever forget it — ^he seemed to say, ^ Father, for your account I 
Mo^er this /" 
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Ganie liad borne up nobly under every trial hitherto-— 
doabtleflB it had often required the whole strength of her 
physical and mental powers, and by the effort' the former had 
Decome insensibly weakened. The point was reached at last 
where she could resist no longer. She threw herself upon her 
father's neck, and wept aloud. Alarmed at an outbreak so 
unusual, the &ther began to feel that he had been again griev- 
ously erring by having allowed so much expression to his in- 
ward trials. It was not manly, he knew it was not, and at 
once resolved within himself that it should be thus no more ; 
and then he attempted to allay the storm. He used soothing 
words, and even words of encouragement; but they only 
seemed to increase the violence of her grief. At length as 
though all conomand of her spirit had been broken, she cried 
out with a loud and bitter wflol — 

" Oh my father ! my father ! my fether ! oh father I father I" 
He saw that under the power of intense feeling, she was losing 
command of her limbs, as well as her consciousness. He 
caught her in his arms ; he spoke kindly, beseechingly to her, 
but she made no reply, beyond that bitter wail, in which his 
name rang like the knell of death, around the room, and 
through the house. 

As he bore her through the hall, the family, aroused by the 
outcry, rushed to the scene. And as he laid her on the bed 
in an adjoining room, he could only reply to the agonizing in- 
quiry of the mother — 

^ That he knew not why it was ; only he feared he had said 
something which had overcome her reason." 

All the expedients which could be thought of, were imme- 
diately resorted to, but with little avail. She answered no 
questions, nor heeded all her mother's fondest epithets ; but lay 
and sobbed out in fainter, and fainter accents, that beloved 
name, until all power of articulation an4 sense of external ob- 
jects seemed to have departed. 

. The physician was at once sent for, and reached the scene 
of suffering with as little delay as possible. He was a kind- 
hearted man, of much experience, and a friend of the family. 
Mr. Leslie revealed to him, as correctly as he could, what had 
transpired, and watched with intense interest the doctor's 
countenance, as it changed from its naturally bland and smil- 
ing expression to that of stem thoughtfuluess. He followed 
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liim to the bed-side. Alas I for the doings of one short hoar. 
No smile met him as he fixed his eye in sad dismay upon that 
lovely face ; her check was pale, the eye partly closed had no 
brightness ; all consciousness appeared to have departed ; her 
breathing was faint and short, and her pulse fitful. 

Long and patiently the doctor watched every symptom, and 
at length left the room, beckoning Mr. Leslie after him. He 
took ofi* his outer garment, and requested that his horse might 
be sent home, and his family informed that they must not ex- 
pect him that night. 

" I dare not leave her, Mr. Leslie ; we must watch her 
closely." 

** What can it be, doctor ? what do you fear ?" 

" Oh, well, my dear sir, we must hope for the best. But 
she must have the most delicate attention— over-excitement, 
«ir I the whole nervous system has in some way got out of 
gear." 

" Can not you give her something at once, doctor ? some- 
thing that might restore her ; she wants bracing up ; she is 
very weak. Is she unconscious ?" 

" Not entirely, sir ; but we must watch, and trust some to 
nature ; we might do too much, just at this juncture. She 
must be kept, if possible, in perfect repose. I should advise 
you and Mrs. Leslie to exclude yourselves from the room ; 
Luckie and I can do all that is needed, and let the most com- 
plete silence be observed in the house ; any sudden alarm 
would be bad ; we must endeavor to prevent any renewal of 
excitement : the consequences might be very unhappy. We 
must do what we can, my dear sir, and hope for the best" 

The doctor immediately made all arrangements for the 
night, and the house was soon hushed to the stillness of 
death. 

Mrs. Leslie retired to her room, and the husband and father 
was left alone ; alone — except as busy thought surrounded 
him with visions too sadly real to be thrust aside as creationtw 
of the mind may sometimes be. An almighty hand seemed 
to be upon him, holding him in firm embrace ; and now in his 
silent chamber bidding him to look with naked eye upon his 
true condition. And the past came up before him : all its 
scenes, with that most heart-rending of them all, the ezperi- 
ence of the last few hours. The ^^teaeutt too^ all hushed in 
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nlence. This lovely daughter lying on the verge of madness 
or of death ; and a breathless house, waiting in fearful anxiety 
what each coming hour might reveal. It was more than he 
could bear. He tried to hush his thoughts, arose from his 
seat, and took the Bible. It lay on the stand where it had 
been used at the morning devotions, for this duty he had begun 
to perform. He had always reverenced the word of God, but 
be had never delighted in it He had not studied it to find 
out G^ or his duty to Him. It had never been his counselor, 
his friend in the hour of adversity, from whose promises his 
soul had derived comfort and strength. To him it had only 
been a holy book — ^there was an awe about it that chilled, but 
did not attract ; it was only associated in his mind with the 
dark things of life — with the dying bed — ^the funeral — and 
the grave. 

He opened the sacred book, and without design turned to 
the twenty-seventh Psalm, and he read : 

** The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I 
fear ? The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid?'' 

Ht could not say this, but the writer of that psalm could ; 
a human being like himself; a man in trouble filling his heart 
with encouraging thoughts, because Jehovah was his friend. 

What would he not give for such a friend ! to be able to 
sing such a song in this his hour of distress. 

And then he read on, and paused again at the fifth verse. 

" For in the time of trouble He shall hide me in His pavil- 
ion. In the secret of His tabernacle shall He hide me. He 
shall set me up upon a rock." 

" What firm trust ! what a safe hiding-place ! what an 
everlasting foundation must the righteous have — can there 
be such a resting-place for my poor troubled heart ?" 

And as he thought, he turned over the sacred leaves, his 
mind apparently searching for some resting spot, some ray 
of hope — ^his eye fell upon the thirty-second psalm : 

" Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered ! Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity. When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 
through my roaring ; for day and night thy hand was heavy 
upon me. 

" I acknowledged my transgreaaoii wtlIo Taa^^ wsA \xssaa 
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iniquitj have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgres* 
sions unto the Lord, and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my 



sin." 



Here, then, the great secret was revealed ; the man whose 
trust was as a rock beneath his feet, whose hope was a strong 
pavilion round about him, was he who had acknowledged 
his transgressions unto the Lord, and to whom the scepter of 
mercy had been held out I 

And why should not he do as that poor sinner had done! 
But what assurance was there that the same mercy would be 
shown in his case ? He had so long refused to pray, so long shut 
the Lord out of his thoughts ; and then there came into his mind 
a passage of Scripture which had been read by his dear Car- 
rie that very morning, and with a trembling heart he turned to 
it, for it brought back thoughts of her. Carrie, he had notioed, 
always selected the very sayings of Christ himselfl It was 
some time before he could find it He was now like the man 
searching for hidden treasure. He was in earnest ; page after 
page he turned, and ipany precious sayings met his eye, but 
they were not those which he had heard from the lips of his 
dear Carrie. At length they are before him. How glorious 
they seemed, just suited to his case. 

^ I am the bread of life. He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst 

^ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me ; and him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.^ 

A^ain and again he repeated that last precious sentence, 
the richest words that ever fell upon a sinner's ear — " In no wise 
— ^in no wise cast out." " Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out" 

^^ It is enough ! yes, come life, come death, come what 
may I from this hour my soul shall rest on the arm of my 
Redeemer. Sinner as I have been and am now, I cling to lliy 
cross. I rest on Thy love — ^Lord save me 1" 

To say that his mind was at once^lled with that sweet 
peace and holy joy which many at such a time are conscious 
of, would not, perhaps, be saying the truth. He had, indeed, 
found rest ; and that, to his tempest-tossed spirit was great re- 
lief. He could now sit calmly and review the past — not with 
remorse, but with a penitent and contrite heart — and he 
could resolve for the future, not Vndib^ «a tib^ strong man con- 
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•O10IIS of his own power, but as one who has found a helper, 
by whose side he can walk, and on whose care he can repose. 

The hours of the night passed without his taking note of 
them, and the day wasUfrifong ere he was aware. The door 
of his room was gently ofwed, and the faithful physician with 
noiseless step entered nnrj Unfl^ Tiin hand. 

^ She sleeps — she sleeps quite sweetly ; her pulse is more 
regular, and her breathing less hurried ; a few hours' repose, 
undisturbed qidet, I hope will prove greatly beneficial. But 
let theiie be no intrusion ; keep the house still ; nature will do 
the needful work, I think.'' 

And noiseless as the night had been, passed the hours of 
the day, until the noon had come — ^the watchful doctor still 
sitting by her side, and the anxious parents cDcouraging each 
other as every hour passed, ^ that it was favorable she slept so 
long." 

As the clock struck twelve the door of the parlor was again 
opened, and the doctor beckoned to Mrs. Lesfie, and she fol- 
lowed him. In a short time she returned ; her eyes were wet 
with tears. 

** Horatio, dear, Carrie wishes to see you." 

Not daring to ask how she was, but apprehending the 
worst, he immediately repaired to the chamber where his dear 
Carrie lay. 

As he opened the door he met the glance of her bright eye ; 
and as he came up to the bed-side, a sweet smile, the smile he 
loved so well, lightened her pale features. 

He stooped over, and she put her arms about his neck, and 
pressed his face to hers. 

" Dear father, I feel greatly refreshed." 

He could not reply ; his heart was too full of joy and gratr 
itude. Jn a few moments he turned to the smiling doctor, 

" Will conversation iniure her, doctor ?" 

" Oh, no, sir ; not now." 

Again he leaned over and whispered a few words which 
none but herself could hear. She took his hand and pressed 
it to her lips. 

" The Lord be praised for his mercies ! The happiest mo- 
ment of my life is this, dear fathei." 

Not wishing to increase her excitement, the father soon re- 
tired, and no one remained in the room but AuxSt Luskle. i 

8 ^ 
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** Aunt Luckie," said Carrie, " I have news to tell you — good 
news ; I know it will make your heart leap for joy." 

And Luckie came up close beside the bed, her hands folded 
together, and fixed her calm placid look on the speaker. 

" You saw my father whisper to me a short time since ?" 

"I did, my darling; and I heard you say, * Praise the 
Lord ;' I knew it must be something good ; but do tell me I** 

^^ I will. Aunt Luckie. My dear father has come to the 
light at last ; I trust he is a new creature in Christ Jesus." 

Luckie raised her clasped hands to her breast She was si- 
lent, and seemed lost in wonder and surprise ; and then the 
tears began to fall, and she took a seat by the bed-side. Car- 
rie did not look at her ; she knew the white apron was up, 
and so she said nothing, but permitted the good woman to 
indulge her feelings in Qie way most natural for her. 

!2^fter Luckie had thus remained for some time, she at length 
broke the silence. 

" And now you see, my child, it is true what I told you all 
at the first ; when your father was so cast down, and seemed 
to feel that the frown of the Almighty was upon him, and that 
there was a blast and a blight upon him and his, I told him 
then, that it was not a blast ; it was a heavy trial, but a bless- 
ing would come out of it ; and now you see it ; only to think 
what has come about ! — ^first, that your &ther should have 
started family prayers, a thing that has never been done in 
this house since it has been a house. I know, indeed, it was n't 
just as if he prayed himself, because he read from a book ; but 
to my mind it was a great thing, and a very hard thing for 
his mind to do it." 

" It was, indeed. Aunt Luckie, a very severe task ; but I do 
believe he joined sincerely in the worship, for he has always 
had great reverence for sacred things ; he never would trifle 
with holy words." 

" No, no, not he ; but as I was saying, that was the first 
start, and then I felt more sure than ever that there was a 
blessing to come, sooner or later ; only to think ! to have us 
all together, morning and evening, and you a reading from the 
Bible, and t^en all a bowing down together ; I do n't care if 
he does read from a book, it does n't hinder none of us from 
joining in it But, as I was saying, that was the first start; 
smd men only think what cam^ uest I why^ Miss Carrie, I 
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oonld hardly believe m j own ears to hear that dear boy, that 's 
ffone from us now, talk as he did, and so still as he has always 
been, and keeping his feelings to himself; depend on it, Henry 
has got the ' root of the matter in him.' " 

" I hope so. Aunt Luckie." 

*^ And now, this last thing I only to think of it I Oh, let us 
praise the Lord for His mercies ! ' God has lured him into the 
wilderness.' " 

" What do you mean by that, Aunt Luckie ?** 

" Why you know, dear, how it says, * I will lure him into 
the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto him, and give him 
vineyards and oHveyards from thence.' " 

" Where is that passage. Aunt Luckie 1" 

** Well, I can't tell you exactly the chapter and verse, but it 
is in ' Hosea' somewhere ; but it always seems to me a most 
precious text." 

** What do you understand by it. Aunt Luckie ?" 

" Why, it seems to me the meaning is very plain. When 
God designs mercy to some, there ain't no way but first to 
take 'em into the wilderness ; you know the Jews looked to 
the wilderness as a terrible place ; they had a deal of trouble 
and vexation there ; you know it was a scorching hot, dreary 
kind of a place, all rocks, and sand, and desolation, fiill of fiery 
serpents, and all such critters, and plagues, and airthquakes, 
and flies, and but poor living at the best ; they had a hard 
time on it, you know, all the forty years ; and most on 'em 
died there ; and they never forgot it. So to take one into the 
wilderness, seems to me, means to bring 'em into trouble, and 
sorrow, and distress. Well, what is it done for ? Only just 
think of it ! It ain't to kill 'em, or to worry 'em on purpose, 
but to give 'em comfort there — * to give 'em vineyards from 
thence ;' that is, I suppose, the trouble is brought on to make 
us mend our ways and do right, and then out of that very 
trouble to give us peace and all good things. And now only 
to see ; ain't Ood a speaking comfortably to this family ; and 
may-be he will do a great many more things for 'em, and 
make you all a great deal happier than you 've ever been be- 

^I wish you would hand me my Bible, Aunt Luckie ; I 
want to find that passage : I have never noticed it before." 
^ Oh dear, no J no I now, you won't be a &o\ii% vkj «^s3^^ 
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tbinfi^ I just you keep quiet now, dear ; Tve let you talk too 
mucD, a ready, and may be Tve talked too much to you. Wait 
till you get a little stronger, or may be, when you've had 
anotner nap, then we'll find it ; it won't get out of the way 111 
warrant ; it's there, somewhere in * Hosea,' I know it is." 

Repose, and the devoted attention of loving friends, soon 
accomplished the work of restoration, and when Carrie was 
able again to be employed in the round of duties she had taken 
upon her, she could not but admire the dealings of her kind 
and gracious Father. She had been ^ in the depths" only to 
have given her fresh tokens of eternal love. 

Mr. Folger had not forgotten what he had said to Mr. Les» 
lie about employment abroad. It would have suited his views 
very well could a twelvemonths' voyage have been procured 
for the father, as he had been enabled to do for the son. But 
as probably no such chance presented itself^ he accomplished 
an end nearly as desirable, that is, as the reader will soon see, 
assisted him to a situation where he could do but little toward 
helping his family, be out of the way from all interfering with 
Mr. Folger's private views, and not be very likely to free him- 
self from the bonds by which he was then held. It was not 
long after the scenes we have just described had taken place, 
when Mr. Folger made known to Mr. Leslie that an open- 
ing had presented for a situation in the city of New York. 
He could not state precisely the nature of the duties required 
of him ; and Mr. Leslie suggested his fear that he might not 
be able to fill the station suitably, and meet the wishes of his 
employer. 

'^ There need be no apprehension on that score, my dear sir, 
for I informed my friend that you had never been accustomed 
to business, and also told him what I knew of your qualifica- 
tions ; you need be under no apprehensions on tiiat score, sir ; 
my frienff has a large establishment ; he is engaged in the 
printing and publishing business. I mentioned your case to 
him, and asked, as a particular favor to me, that he would if 
possible find a place tnat you might be able to fill ; and it has 
so happened that death has made a vacancy lately. The sal- 
air is not large, but as your board will of course be given in, 
I have thought that probably it might be an object to you, 
although ifyoji have any other place in view, or koow of any 
thing better^ of course you ax^ uol \mdL«t vk^ obU^gutionB to 
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accept this. But fire hiradied dollars a year might be to yon, 
just now, better than nothing." 

Five hundred dollars a year, just then, was indeed a yeiy 
desirable acquisition to Mr. Leslie. It would enable him, with 
his reduced expenses, barely to live, and that was a great con- 
sideration, for his means were now very small indeed, and how 
they were to be replenished he knew not ! Another considera- 
tion had great weight with him, and that was the fact that he 
would be in a situation to earn, by his own efforts, a support 
for his family. He wanted once to feel that his loved ones 
were eating the bread provided by his own labor. 

He therefore accepted the proposal, with many thanks to 
Mr. Folger for his trouble in procuring the situation for 
him. 

'^ I am entitled to no thanks, my dear sir, and am only too 
happy if you feel that the little I have endeavored to do is 
acceptable to you, and I will furthermore add that as both 
yourself and elder son are to be away from home, I hold my- 
self in readiness to be called upon for any service your family 
may need, and that I can render." (Mr. Folger had fallen into 
the mistake, which strangers to the family always made, of sup- 
posing Henry to be the eldest son. He was indeed much tall- 
er, and had a much older look than his twin brother Charles.) 
" And now I think of it, Mr. Leslie, allow me to hand you a 
hundred dollars in advance for the board of my child ; you 
can give it to Mrs. Leslie yourself. I should have done so but 
from motives of delicacy." 

This new expression of Mr. Folger's fine feelings was re- 
ceived by Mr. Leslie, and of course by his family, as a token 
which could not be mistaken. He was a friend and gen- 
tleman. 

Although the prospect of earning a bare support for his 
family was in itself pleasing, even under the trial of a separa- 
tion from them, yet there were other circumstancdi connected 
with his affairs that weighed at times heavily upon him. A 
large debt was hanging over him, the interest upon which was 
daily accumulating. The home which sheltered his wife and 
children was pledged for its security ; at any time it might be 
taken, and they and he cast upon the world without a refuge. 
The man, in whose power he was, had indeed of late evinced 
much kindness and feeling ; yet it could not be exi^cted thai 
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interest would be allowed to aooumnlate beyond the value of 
the estate ; the time must come when it would be wholly ab- 
•orbed. But he was helpless now, either to reduce the debt^ 
or pay the interest ; he could only do for the present ^ what 
his hands found to do," and leave the future with Him to 
whom he had endeavored to commit every interest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Charles Lesldb had entered upon his duties as assistant to 
Mr. Samuel Thompson, with all the zeal so natural to a boy in 
any new undertaking. 

His first business was to get things into some shape, so that 
he could be able to tell " which was which." 

And it was no trifling matter for one with so little experience 
to do that ; for a more jumbled mess of all sorts of things 
could scarcely have been mingled together, if they had been 
whirled into the place by some catastrophe of nature. The 
building itself was very respectable in appearance : a substan- 
tial stone edifice of one story in height with the gable end to 
the street, and a small projection from the roof in front, to 
which hung a pulley, doubtless designed for the purpose of 
hoisting heavy articles from the ground into the store ; but 
either the ground had been elevated or the store lowered, 
since that contrivance had been attached, as there seemed to 
be no possible need for any such extra help in getting articles 
into the store, that could pass through the doorway, as it was 
nearly even with the ground. 

Every thing extemaily, too, was in good order, that is, sound 
and strong; and for this, Mr. Thompson was noted. His 
dwelling, bams, etc., although of a plain fashion, were kept 
snug and tight, and presented the appearance of having a 
thrifty owner. 

As you entered the store, a space presented itself before you 
of some twelve or fifteen feet of open country, within which 
were generally two or three chairs, one of them a large smooth- 
bottomed arm-chair, which Mr. Thompson always appropri- 
ated to himself, and which he never left without apparent re- 
luctance. 

One side of this space ran a counter of fair dimensions, witb 
two or three pairs of scales hanging over it, and in generaj 
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Suite a variety of articles lying about on it, which seemed to 
ave no special business there, except it might be that there 
was no other place for them. 

On the other side of this space lay crowded in beautifnl 
confusion, boxes, crates,' hogsheads, barrels, bales, baskets, and 
kegs ; and on the top of some of these were demijohns, jugs, 
bottles, wooden bowls, and large earthen milk-pans ; while 
back of them all, upon a shelf, which seemed pwfectly inac- 
cessible, was arrayed quite an assortment of crockery ware, 
covered with dust and cobwebs ; and on the three pillars which 
supported the ceiling, hung chains, ropes, ox-bows, brooms, 
hoe-handlos, and heavy cowhide boots, with a few bunches of 
muffin-rings. 

These are mentioned as mere samples : an inroice would not 
be credited. It was indeed a variety store and variously dis- 
posed. How Mr. Thompson managed to get at the articles 
thus quartered, would be incredible to one who might cast his 
eye over the place for the first time ; but somehow he con- 
trived to do the thing, by keeping various openings and step- 
ping-places, through which he appeared without much diffi- 
culty to lay hands on what he wished. 

Charles had been anxious from the first to have things dif- 
ferently arranged, and once or twice had hinted as much to 
his employer. The old gentleman, however, would merely 
give a ghmce at things without making any remark. He 
probably thought it would involve a longer absence firom his 
arm-chair than might be agreeable. 

Happily, however, for the accomplishment of Charlie's 
wishes, an assistant was at hand, who entered into his views^ 
and stood ready to give efficient aid in putting a new face on 
that magazine of confusion, the store of Mr. Samuel Thomp- 
son. 

There had been now for some time at Princesport, a young 
man who had come there ostensibly for recreation, and the 
benefit of sea-air. He had taken board at the house 9f a plain 
couple, who occupied a small but comfortable tenement near 
the water. He had furnished his own room and in a very 
neat style, and proposed to pay for his board the same price 
which was asked at the best hotel in the place, with the stipu- 
lation that the old people should treat him with the same rare 
to which they had been accustomed ; his object being, he saidi 
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to change Us manner of living, and have the full benefit of it^ 
both as to air and diet His manners were quite unobtrusive ; 
he accommodated himself to the habits of the old people, was 
sure to be in at meal time, and never absented himself in the 
evening later than nine o'clock. He had purchased for himself 
a boat which he could use either with sail or oar, as suited 
the occasion ; which, together with a fine double-barrel gun, 
afforded alternate recreation on the water or through the fields 
and woods. He had books in plenty, too, with which on 
stormy days he appeared to spend the time quite contentedly. 

That he was a true gentleman, the old folks, Mr. and 1^. 
Conway, felt fidly assured. " He never showed oflf any airs," 
they said, ^ nor put on any condescending ways, nor talked 
about what he 'd been used to, and all that." 

The only thing that he was particular about, and as Mrs. 
Conway, said " notional," was, " that his linen should be very 
white, and very nicely plaited, and so long as he was willing 
to pay the very highest price to have it done, she did n't see 
but he had a right to be notional." 

The quality, die said, ^ was the finest that her eyes had ever 
looked at, and had ought to be well done up." 

His dress otherwise was not remarkable, except that what- 
ever he wore seemed to fit him perfectly ; whether it was his / 
fishing suit, or hunting suit, or, as the old lady called it, his 
** Sunday suit," which, by tho way, was scarcely to be distin- 
|ruished from that he usually wore when not engaged in one 
or other of his sports. 

His personal appearance would not have attracted any spe- 
cial attention from those who merely saw him pass their 
dwellings, except it might have been the manly proportions 
of his frame, and his easy, elastic step. But those who might 
converse with him for even a short time, could not telp noticing 
the fine finish of his features, his fair open forehead, with his 
dark hair thrown carelessly from it; the bright eye that 
looked so clearly out upon the world, as though he had nothing 
to fear, or to conceal ; the well-set nose and mouth, and the 
white, wholesome-looking teeth, which an occasional pleasant 
amilo slightly displayed. 

But he had given only rare opportunities for any in Prin- 
cesport to take special notice of him in this way. He had 
not indeed shunned society, nor did there seem to be any 
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thing of the recluse or ascetic in his habits. But coming 
without introduction into a strange place, and knowing that 
the better society there was rather exclusiye and disposed to 
be particular on points of etiquette, he had not cared to thrust 
himself into notice, and seemed to feel at no loss for the occu- 
pation of his time. 

As the wharf to which his boat was moored lay opposite 
the store of Mr. Thompson, he had asked the privilege of 
placing his oars in a small adjoining shed, that he might be 
sure they would be on hand when he needed them. 

The pleasant manner of the young man, forbade Mr. 
Thompson to say no, if he had been accustomed to the use of 
that monosyllable, and the very pleasant manner in which he 
granted the request attracted the attention of the stranger, and 
he would occasionally, as he saw the old gentleman at leisure, 
step in, and have a social chat with him. This by degrees 
haa become, at the time Charles entered Mr. Thompson's 
store, almost a daily event, and the old gentleman used to look 
for his visitor as regularly as he did for old " aunt Rutia's" 
snuff-box, which came every day, Sundays excepted, at about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Thompson had not the curiosity, so natural to our good 
folks further east, or he would doubtless have found out all 
that there was to know, about his young visitor, for there 
seemed to be no disposition on the part of the latter to con- 
ceal any thing. But Mr. Thompson was rather disposed to 
mind his own affairs, and let his neighbors mind theirs. He 
knew nothing further about his visitor than his own observa- 
tion assured mm of, and that was, as he said to Charles one day, 

" He 's a right down clever young fellow ; and he knows 
manners — ^he is no upstart, depend on it. He 's been brought 
up where folks know what 's what." 

Not even the name did Mr. Thompson get correctly, for 
when the young man one day, at his request, gave it to him, 
either it was not spoken very plainly, or the ear of the old 
gentleman was in fault. But to him it sounded like Boylston, 
and Boylston, he called him ever after, and perhaps the young 
man thought the mistake not worth correcting, as no doubt 
he and iir, Thompson would be to each other merely as trav- 
elers who have met upon the road, after a short conyena- 
^oa to Meparate for different ivnd distant homes. 
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Charlie, influenced by the. opinion of Mr. Thompson, or 
more probably by the kind manner of the young man to him- 
self, was Tery attentive and polite in return, and there had 
sprang up quite an intimacy between them ; and upon the 
subject of making a reformation in the arrangement of things, 
had entered heartily into Charlie's views ; and offered, when- 
ever he could get Mr. Thompson's permission, that he would 
assist him in the operation. A favorable opportunity soon 
presented for accomplishing the object, from a circumstance 
which seldom occurred. Mr. Thompson had some business 
abroad which would call him away for a whole day. He had 
foreseen it, and talked about it, and delayed the matter as long 
as he could ; but go he must, there was no help for it. 

On the morning of his departure, and while the old mare 
was standing before the door, harnessed to the yellow gig, 
Mr. Thompson lingered still about the store, as uiough loui 
to depart, giving directions to Charlie, and cautioning him 
against trusting certain individuals, whose bills had become 
quite ancient, and from whom he had little hopes of pay. 

"Then if the Potters come for any thing to day, Mr. 
Thompson, I must say we can not let them have it ?" 

" No, tell 'em they sha'n't have a paper of tobacco, unless 
they pay some of their account. It's been a runnin' up now 
ever so long, and it's send, send, send, and no end to it. They 
had n't ought to be trusted no more, that 's certain." And 
the old gentleman upon saying this took his seat. " I s'pose 
they are poor, though ! It's plaguey hard if they should send 
for a little meal, or molasses, or tea, or sugar, or such like for 
the family, not to let them have it, ain't it ?" 

** Just as you say, Mr. Thompson ; I shall tell them what 
your orders are." 

Mr. Thompson had to take his hat off, and smooth back his 
hair, and move his big chair from one side of the narrow space 
to the other, as though he was troubled to get things to his mind. 

"And I must say the same to Mr. Rice's family, must I Mr. 
Thompson ? You said the other day to me, that we ought not 
to trust them any more." 

" That Rice is a bad fellow, a drinking ugly fellow, and he'll 
never pay a cent, if he can help it. Iu>— cfow'f let him have 
a thing, I may as w^ stop first as last * don't let him haye 
• thing." 
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" Very well, sir ; I shall do as you say." 

" But Pm a thinking about the Potters. May-be, if they 
want a little flour, or tea, or suvar — ^may-be, Charlie, you'd 
bettor just say notbin' about it They owe so much already — 
why, a little more won't make much odds, any how, one way 
or another ; may-bo you 'd better hush up, just hush up, and 
I '11 see Potter soon, and talk with him ; they 're poor, I know 
they are. And then, may-be, if Mrs. Rice should send her 
little gal for some little thing they 're a wanting — why you see 
the mother 's as nice a critter as ever lived — if she had n't got 
such a — such a consarned bad fellow for a husband. It ain't 
her fault they 're so poor ; just hush up, and let them have it 
Oh dear ! what a pity it is there is so many good for nothin' 
vagabonds that have got nice women for their wives. But it 
ain't the wives' fault — ^I guess you 'd better upon the whole, 
sonny, just let things go as we commonly do." 

And then Mr. Thompson made another start^ and seemed 
to be fairly on his way, when Charlie arrested ^Idm, by another 
question. 

** Will you have any objections, Mr. Thowpion, to let me 
fix up things a little to-day, if I get time ? Mr. Boylston says 
he will help me to clear out, and put things in order a little, if 
you will allow it to be done." 

" Put things in order I Why, bless my soul, child, ain't you 
got things a'ready all as nice as a new pin I Ain't they l>een 
all cleared up, ever since you 've been here ? Ain't them scales 
all scoured bright ? and that counter dusted clean ? Why it 
used to be thick, all over it, with tea, and sugar, and starch, 
and snuff, and molasses, all mixed up together. Now look at 
it ; there ain't no scales in town as bright as them. Wiiat 
upon earth, child, do you want more ?" 

" Well, sir, I thought, if you would be willing ; just to ar- 
range things a little, outside the counter, among the boxes and 
barrels there : I mi^ht make it all look more snug, and perhaps 
we could get at thmgs a Httle better." 

" Yes, well, that 's true ; may-be you might ; you 're a think- 
ing, may-be, about the sugar hogshead (Mr. Thompson, had, a 
few days previous, been betrayed into one by stepping on its 
head, and was very unceremoniously let down to tne bottom) ; 
that was a bad go, I know it was ; I thought it was dean over 
with mo then ; but I 'm «o afeerd if you once git a moving 
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things, you 11 nerer find the end on 'em, and I shaVt never 
be able to tell where nothin' is. Howsomever, you say Mr. 
Boylston is goin' to help you : it's clever in him, ain't it ? Well, 
well, sonny, you and he manage it somehow ; only see and 
don't hurt yourself; and then remember and hush up about 
what I said about Rice and Potter — jist let things go on 
pretty much as they have done till I git back, and then I 'U 
try and git out of them what I can." 

And having satisfied his scruples about the Rices and Potters, 
, the old man got into his gig, and jogged along on his journey. 

Charlie and his friend had indeed a very busy day of it, and 
were obliged to call in some extra help, when removing the 
heavier articles. 

All the empty boxes, barrels, and hogsheads were cleared 
out of their long resting-places, and stowed away in the ad- 
joining shed ; while those that were still needed were so ar- 
ranged as to take up no more room than their dimensions re- 
quired. Articles of a like character were placed side by side, 
and a new face put upon old things, by rubbing and dusting. 
A clear space was opened, nearly the whole length of the 
store, and all the articles for sale could be approached with 
perfect ease without squeezing, or climbing. The windows 
were washed, the barrel-covers and counter scrubbed, and the 
floor mopped — ^for this, however, Charles procured extra help 
in the person of an old colored woman, living near at hand. 
And to finish the whole, the floor, which had certain spots 
upon it, not to be removed by a mop, was well covered with a 
thick sprinkling of white sea-sand ; and when all was com- 
pleted the store of Mr. Samuel Thompson would not have suf- 
fered in a comparison with any in the place. 

" And now," said Charles, " if I could only get Mr. Thomp- 
son to let me keep a set of books, I would try to get some one 
to teach me booK-keeping, and I would have every thing as 
straight and snug as the best of them." 

" I think. Master Charles, when Mr. Thompson sees what a 
pleasant change has been made in his store by complying with 
your wishes, he will not object to any reasonable request you 
may make. And as to book-keeping, if you desire to learn 
the art, I think I can give you all the instruction you need." 

" Oh, can you f will you f I would sit up at nights, if I 
oould learn !" 
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'^ And I tbink if you say to Mr. Thompson that I am teach- 
ing you the principles, and it would be a great help to you 
to be enabled to carry them out in practice, you would find 
him very willing to comply. He is sensible that you have 
not quite the advantages you need to fit you to be a mer^ 
chant." 

Charles had worked hard that day, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would have felt very much fetigued. But when 
the mind is elastic, and its energies excited, the body is for- 
gotten. Charlie was a boy of thought and feeling, as well as 
action. He had entered deeply, young as he was, into all the 
trials of his family ; he had wept in secret when he thought 
of the sad privations his father had been compelled to under- 
go ; when he recalled the fond grasp of his hand, as he bade 
tne long adieu ; of Henry, &r off on the ocean, bound to a 
foreign land, where none but strangers were to be his compan- 
ions ; of his dear Carrie, traveling day by day to her humble 
occupation, and already losing the bloom from her cheek in 
her toil and confinement, and he longed to be a man, to be 
acquainted with business, to take his place with those who 
were struggling in the busy world. How he would work 1 
How saving he would be of every dollar he earned ! How glo- 
rious would it be then, when he should be able, by his own 
honest industry, to pour into their laps a fulness that would 
place them above the fear of want I And even in his fond im- 
aginings, how ho would redeem the old homestead, and all its 
fair lands, and see his kind dear father again its owner and 
enjoying the bliss of freedom from debt, and the proud con- 
Bciousness that it had been preserved by the efforts and love 
of his own son. 

And now the first step was taken : he was earning some- 
thing ; above all he was about to learn something that would 
place him in the ranks of usefulness. And how could he think 
of being tired I Work was only a pastime. 

*^ I suppose. Master Charles, you will hardly feel like taking 
a lesson tnis evening. You have done enough to-day." 

** I am not in the least tired, sir, but I think you must 
be." 

** Oh, it will be no labor for me ; you know my part will h% 
rather easy. So if you feel like it, come to my room after 
supper, and W9 wiU make a beginning." 
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That night, as Charles returned home after the labors of the 
day and evening had passed, and he beheld the lights in his 
old home glistenmg through the thick foliage which surrounded 
it, he almost felt as if it had already been cleared from the 
bonds by which a stranger held it. " It shall be, yet," he said, 
" if energy and economy can do it" 

" Oh Carrie, dear, what do you think !" Charles was so out 
of breath, as he entered the room where his sister was sitting 
alone by the table engaged in sewing, that he could say no more. 

" What is it Charlie ? Have you been frightened, that you 
have made such haste ?" 

** Oh, no ! but what do you think ! Fve seen your likeness !" 

Carrie was not troubled with superstitious feelings, but the 
color brightened a little on her cheek. She saw such unus- 
ual excitement in the countenance of her brother, that her 
first thought was, that he supposed he had seen something 
resembling her in his walk home. But that thought at once 
flew away, it was only a momentary flash. 

" What makes you think so, Charlie ?" 

'* I don't think so, / know it ! IVe seen your likeness ! just 
as you used to look when you came home from school. I can 
remember exactly how you used to look ; you know your hair 
was lighter than it is now, and it used to hang all in curls 
about your neck, and your cheeks used to be so red, and you 
had always such a bright laughing look, only when you was a 
little serious, and then your lip used to curl up so." 

Carrie looked earnestly at her brother without as yet being 
at all able to comprehend the matter. She could not keep 
back a smile, however, at the very particular manner in which 
he described her appearance ; or perhaps it was at the idea 
that he could so distinctly remember how she had looked 
some years ago. 

" Your imagination has been playing you a trick, Charlie. 
But tell me where you saw the wonderful picture, and who 
has got it." 

^' Well, I must begin at the beginning, sister, you see : do 
you know I have begun to learn book-keeping ?" 

Carrie could not refirain from a hearty laugh. 

^ It's true, sister Carrie I You may laueh ; I like to see you 
laugh : it seems so like old times. But it s true, Fve begun to 
kuum book-keeping." 
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** And what has that to do with the picture, pray ?" 
** A great deal, if you will only wait, just to hear me." 
** Well, tell your story, I will Hsten patiently." 
** Well, you see, IVe been busy all day, Mr. Boylston and 1, 
fixing up the store : now you're going to laugh again." 
" No, no, go on." 

" You don't know how nice we've made it look. Well, when 
we had finished, I happened to say something about book-keep- 
ing, and how I should like to learn it, and what do you think ? 
Mr. Boylston says right away, ' I can teach you, Charles, and 
if you will come to my room this evening, we will begin.' 
Wasn't I glad, though ! So after supper, off I started. But 
what a nice place he^ got I Every thing in the room is as neat 
as wax. The furniture is nice and new ; and he's got ever so 
many books, and a table in the middle of the room, with a 
beautiful cover on it, and every thing. Well, when I went in, 
he was busy writing, and getting things ready to give me a 
lesson ; so I sat down by the table, and there was a book lying 
upon the table, full of drawings, and I suppose he saw me look- 
ing towards it, and so he said, * Are you fond of pictures V I 
said I was. ^ You can amuse yourself a little then until I get 
ready for you,' and he pushed the book toward me, saying, 

* They are some sketches I have taken of different places.' And, 
oh, you don't know how beautifully he draws ! Well, as I turned 
over the leaves, all at once I came across a loose leaf, and as I 
turned it over there was a likeness of a young girl. I knew the 
moment I cast my eye upon it, it was somebody 1 knew, and then 
in a minute more I knew who it was, and without thinking, I said, 

*' * Oh my I' He stopped right away and looked at me, and 
then when he saw what I was looking at, he turned as red as 
any thing : you know he looks pale in general." 

" I have never seen him ?" 

" Have n't you ? Well, he 's seen you then ; but just let me 
tell. ' What is it, Charles V said he. ' This picture,' I said, 

* looks so much like my sister.' " 

" Why Charlie, my dear brother, why did you say so f ' 
" Well it was just what I thought, sister Carrie ; and I 
spoke right out, without reflecting whether it was proper or 
not. Then he remarked, * Not as your sister looks now, does 
it r * As she used to look,' I said, and then he took it up, and 
looked steadily at it awhile, and oh, you don't know how sari- 
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ons he looked, snd then he took it, and placed it a neat case, 
which laid hi his desk, and then locked it up. *I did not 
know/ he said, ' that it was among those sketches. It is the 
likeness of a good friend I met with years ago,' and then he 
sighed, and went to writing again. But no one will make'me 
believe it is not your likeness, sister Carrie." 

" It is probably a sketch, as he said, of some young person, 
perhaps a relation of his, and your &ncy has imagined that it 
looks as I once did ; there is nothing strange about it, Char- 
he." 

" Well, I think it is strange, but only to think, sister Carrie. 
We have been calling him Boylston all the time, his name 
ain't Boylston." 

« What is it, then, CharUe ?" 

« Why, it is Ralston." 

" Ralston ?" 

" Why, you see I have often noticed that when I called his 
name, he would sometimes smile ; and I could n't think what 
to make of it. But what ails you, sister Carrie, you are not 
weU ?" . 

Carrie had suddenly dropped her work, and sat with her 
head resting on her hand, looking with unwonted earnestness 
at her brother, and was quite pale. 

" Nothing, Charhe — go on with your story — ^I wish to hear 
the end of it" 

" Well, as I was saying, he sometimes looked strangely 
when I called his name ; I began to think I had got it wrong ; 
you see I heard Mr. Thompson call him so. But to-night I 
have found out all about it. You see, when I had looked 
through that book, and shut it up, I saw a name on the back 
of it, and looked, and saw that it was C. Ralston. I then 
looked at him, and he gave me one of those same smiling 
looks: * You have found it out, have you V said he. * Is that 
your name V I said to him. * Yes, Charlie ; I believe it must be 
a very uncommon one here, for I told Mr. Thompson, on two 
several occasions as plainly as I could speak, but the next day, 
he called me Boylston again, so I thought I would let it go.' I 
told him / should not forget it, for I liked Ralston a great deal 
better : I think it is a fine name. *I hope,' said he, * you may 
make the name of Leslie a much* greater one ; I have no rea- 
son to be very proud of mine. But let us both try, Charlie, 
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ihat our name gets no stain through our means: a '^good 
name is rather to be chosen than precious ointment,"' and he 
said a good many other things. I do almost love him, he is so 
kind, and so gentlemanly, and I know he is good too." 

" He is certainly very obliging and kind to yotf ; you have 
great reason to speak well of him ; but I would not say any 
thing further to him about that picture — ^that it resembles me 
— nor would I say any thing to any one else." 

*^ Oh, dear me, now that makes me think ; I am so sorry 
I said any thing to you about it, but I guess he won't care." 

" Why, what is it, Charlie ?" 

** Oh, nothing, only after, you know, I told you, "he looked at 
it so, and then went and put it away so carefully, he said to 
me, just as he sat down again, ^ Perhaps you had better say 
nothing to your sister about this : she may think strangely of 
it?" 

" Did he say that ?" 

" Yes, and I am sorry, but you will not speak of it, sister." 

" Never, Charlie I but you ought to have been more par- 
ticular ; and now I think it is your bed-time, is it not ?" 

"It is, I suppose, but I don^t feel the least sleepy ; but good 
night, and don't you sit up and work so : you work hard enough 
all day in that school." 

Six years have passed, since Carrie Leslie and Clarence 
Ralston had been strangely thrown together, spent a few 
pleasant hours in company with each other, and then as 
strangely and suddenly separated, apparently to meet no more. 
These six years have determined their characters, have carried 
them from amid the playful fancies and bright sparkles of 
that sunny period of life, where care has but light hold of the 
heart, and sorrow makes no lasting marks, into the full re- 
ality of all there is to do, to enjoy, to suffer, on this busy stage. 
It can hardly be supposed that Carrie yet retained the feelings 
which might have been excited during the short and pecu- 
liar interviews with Clarence Ralston years ago. At times, 
indeed, she may have looked back to the period, as one of the 
sunny spots in her past life. She may often have suffered her 
memory to recall the polite attentions of the youth, the earn- 
est gaze with which his bright eye fastened upon her, the feel- 
ings which affected her Tmen she saw him lying helpless 
^m the shock of the thunderbolt, and through the whole 
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scene tbere were doubtless many a look and word whicli at 
times came back in more or less vividness, and she may, espe- 
cially in ber earlier years, have dwelt much upon them, but 
if even this had taken place, years too had elapsed since she 
probably even so much as gave the subject a passing thouo^ht. 

The revelation which her brother, in his artlessness had 
made, not only refreshed her memory, as to that particular 
scene in her life, but there were things which he had unwit- 
tingly let out, that were calculated to make impressions on 
the mind of a lady, even if that mind were peculiarly well 
balanced. 

She had not yet seen the gentleman, although she heard 
whisperings from others that had reference to him : " That he 
shunned society in general ; that his personal appearance was 
striking and attractive ; that he had dark hair, and a pale com- 
plexion, and a bright eye, and a very graceful manner ;" of 
these she had thought nothing, because they were the attri- 
butes of one to whom she was a perfect stranger ; but now she 
brings to mind what she has heard, and comparing it with her 
remembrance of the boy, can well realize that he might be 
as attractive as some proclaimed him to be. 

But there was more than this. She had evidently not been 
forgotten by him : she might indeed playfully pass over the 
idea which her brother so earnestly clung to, that the pic- 
ture he had seen was a likeness of herself, but there must 
have been some truth in it, after all, or he would not have 
been so thoroughly impressed by it, and why had it been kept, 
and why should Mr. Ralston have expressed so much feeling ? 
and, above all, why should he have cautioned her brother 
against mentioning the circumstance especially to her ? 

But there were other things, that, in connexion with the 
story she had just heard, seemed worthy of notice. This 
young man had taken a peculiar interest in her brother. He 
had at several times presented Charles with little tokens of 
regard : the articles were small, indeed, but very choice of their 
kind ; and his offer to instruct him in a branch of knowledge 
likely to be of great benefit, was an exhibition of true kind- 
ness of feeling ; and she remembered now, too, that Charles 
had told her of a letter Mr. Ralston gave him to hand his 
brother Henry when on board the ship, and about to sail ; 
and had told him that if Henry presented the letter to the 
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gentleman to whom it was directed, it might be of some 
consequence to him, when he should eet to Canton. She had 
thought but little of the matter at the time, for the trial of 
the parting-scene had absorbed all other considerations ; now, 
it came back to her, very much magnified in importance ; it 
seemed an act of friendship on the part of a mere stranger, 
the more striking, because unsolicited and unexpected. 

And Carrie's thoughts for a while were so engaging, that 
her work lay neglected on her lap ; and she sat uius a long, 
long time ; for other subjects somewhat connected and col- 
lateral, came up for consideration, and when she at length re- 
tired for the night, she durst not look at the clock to see how 
late it was. 

' But the reader will doubtless ask, "Was this indeed Clarence 
Ralston ? and why has he not taken more pains to renew an 
acquaintance with Miss Carrie, if the interest he once felt still 
remains?" We are free to reply at once, that it was indeed 
our Clarence ; and a few considerations, just hinted for the 
reader's benefit, will, we think, clear up all mystery. 

The circumstances under which they had separated, gaye 
him good grounds for supposing that both Miss Leslie and her 
family might not feel anxious for the renewal of an acquaint- 
ance which had once resulted in such an insult to them. 

When he came to Princesport, it was at the time when 
the family were suffering under the trial of a public develop- 
ment of their circumstances; delicacy, if nothing else, would 
of course have kept him aloof at such an emergency. 

He could not, he well knew, of his own accord, seek an 
intimacy with the family, without exciting the displeasure of 
his mother. 

He had promised his mother that he would seek an intimacy 
with no lady, except the one she had selected for him, without 
first acquainting her. 

With these hints to the reader, we must leave the matter at 
present, hoping they will prove satisfactory. 



* . . . ; 






CHAPTER XV. 



Thb departure of a master from his home, is perhaps in 
general a matter for self-gratulation on the part of servants. 
The eye which they fear is withdrawn from its watch, and 
they can go about their work in their own way, or leave it un- 
done if not agreeable to their feelings. 

But quite Afferent from this was the mind of the faithful 
old negro, who attended to all the out-door work, and to many 
an inside job, too, in the family of Mr. Leslie : Bob had never 
feared the eye of his master. He did his work because he 
loved to do it, and needed no taskmaster to keep him em- 
ployed ; and whenever he had nothing else to do, would take 
nis axe and work away at a pile of logs which he had drawn 
together for the purpose of converting them into fire-wood. 

One day, on Carrie's return from her school, she noticed 
that the old man was seated on his chopping-block, his axe 
lying on the ground beside him, and he apparently indulging 
in no very pleasing thoughts, for he was muttering to himself 
and his countenance was quite downcast. She stepped into 
the yard and accosted him, 

** What is the matter, daddy t Are you not well f ' 

** Oh yes. Miss Carrie ; me well nuff, tank e ; me bery well ; 
only me just tinkin' a leetle." 

" Does any thing trouble you, daddy ?" 

'' Not much trouble, Mils Carrie ; only me mad, dat all. 
Ton see. Miss Carrie, me fine 'em ou^ : de world am all for 
hinuelf. Dat is a fact. Miss Carrie ; me never fine 'em out 
afore : de world am all for himself; and me most wish de 
debil hab 'em all." 

^ Hush, hush, daddy ; da not have any bad wishes ; what 
has happened to make you feel so nnpleasantly 9" 

^ Ni^ plenty ; I tell you, Miss Carrie, liry had world ; 
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take my word for dat — ^bery bad — ^ain't good for nuttin' at all, 
and me wish they might — " 

" Oh hush, daddy, and tell me what is the matter; have any 
of the neighbors troubled you ?" 

" No, no, not trouble me much, and me no trouble dem no 
more, / ^sure you, nebber no more, so long de bret is in my 
body. But since a you ask. Miss Carrie, what de matter, I 
jist tell you de whole livin' trute : 

" You see, Miss Carrie, I been tinkin' about de wood : how 
mo git him homo for de winter. Winter no come yet, but he 
be creepin' along by and by. Well, de wood is all cut ready 
down in de gully to put into de cellar ; and now we hab 
such champin' weather, me tink how nice he be to hab de 
wood in under cover afore de storm come and soak him ; and 
so me tink how me do it ; Bob Linkum haul de wood Hke 
nuttin', only me hab no wagon nor no sich ting, only de old 
gig ; so me tink where me go and get yoke of oxen and de 
cart ; and so me start right off to go see Massa Latrap. Me 
often and often lend Massa Latrap my cattle, many time, plow- 
in' an harrowin' and de like ; and me say to myself, ^ Massa 
Latrap bery glad to lend 'em.' Well, Massa Latrap bery pleas- 
ant, bery ; he say, * How do. Bob ? all well at home ?' * Bery 
well,' I say, * Massa Latrap, bery well.' Den I say, * Massa 
Latrap, you no lend me your oxen to-day ? Me want to draw 
Massa Ratio wood from do gully ; me want to git 'em in afore 
de storm come and wet him all.' Well, he cough like, two 
tree time, and den he say, * My oxen, ha 1 I would be glad to 
lend you. Bob ; but dey been hard to work dis fall, and I want 
to let 'em rest a little ; can 't you get along widout 'em V 
* Oh yes, Massa Latrap,' me say, * me get along well nuff — ^me 
git oxen somewhere nudder ; good-morning, Massa Latrap ;' 
me no say nudder word to 'em." 

" Well, perhaps he had pity on his creatures, daddy, and 
thought they had labored enough for the present" 

'^Mo no tell what he tink ; me no like dat man no more ; 
he no gem'man, dat man ryo gerrCman — ^me no ask him nuttin' 
more — me die first. 

" Well, don me tink Massa Blossom, he got two, tree yoke 

of cattle doin' nuttin' under de sun but eatin' dere heads up ; 

Massa Blossom me 'member well ; great Mend to Massa Ratio, 

dine wid him bery often, diiiik plenty Massa Ratio old Madein 
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— me open many, many bottle wine for dat man ; he great 
friend Massa Ratio. So me tink me get de oxen dere, no mis- 
take dis time. Massa Blossom look bery queer when me ask 
him, ^ Massa Blossom, you no lend me your oxen leetle while 
to draw Massa Ratio wood from the gully V * My oxen, hey, 
Bob ! well, you must go and ask Jake !' Me look at him, but 
me no say nuttin', and Massa Blossom turn on the heel and go 
into de house." 

" Did you speak to his man then, daddy ^", 

'^ Me speak to dat nigger ! me no ask dat nigger. Miss Cap- 
rie, if me hab to bring ml de wood on de wheel-barrow ; dat 
nigger be a bery debil, Miss Carrie." 

** Oh hush, hush, daddy I" 

" He am, though. Miss Carrie. He bery bad, saucy nigger ; 
dat nigger ask a me many times : * Bpb, where your carriage- 
horses ?' Him be a Satan himself; me no ask him for nuttin' 
at all. 

"Well, den me tink me try once more, and me sure me hab 
de oxen dis time^ true nuff, spite dat nigger. So me go right 
np de lane to see Massa Ludlow. Massa Ludlow no refuse 
'em me, sure a dat ; and jist as me turn into the gate, Massa 
Ludlow comin' out in the gig. * Good morning, Massa Lud- 
low,' ' Good morning. Bob ; how is all at home ? how is your 
Missus and Miss Carrie, and when you hear from Massa Ratio V 
and me tell 'em all about it, and den me say, *• Massa Ludlow, 
you bery much oblige me you lend me your oxen for tree 
four hours, draw a leetle wood home.' * Well, well, well,' he 
say, * you want my oxen, do you. Bob V ' Yes, Massa,' I say, 
* only for leetle while, two tree hours.' * I'm bery sorry, Bob, 
but I don't know how to spare 'em just now ; can 't you get a 
yoke at Mr. Blossom's ? he got two tree yoke ; I can 't well 
spare mine just now.' * Bery well,' I say, ' Mr. Ludlow, me 
git 'em somewhere ;' and so he drive along. But mo no tink 
dat a Massa Ludlow ; you no 'member, Miss Carrie, when he 
first came to de place, how he hab Massa Ratio's horses night 
and day, and the whole family, children and all, come right 
to your house, and Massa Ratio do ebery ting for 'era. Me 
no think he forget dat so soon ; he worser dan all de rest ; he 
hery bad man." 

" I should not have thought, indeed, that Mr. Ludlow would 
have refused you." 
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" Ah, Miss Carrie, me learn somepin' to-daj me no learn 
afore. De world am all for himself; me no hab nuUin* 
more to do wid 'em — dey may go to de— de — grass for all 
Bob— me done wid 'em." 

*^ You say, daddy, if you had a wagon, the old horse could 
draw the wood ?" 

^ Bob Linkum ? Bob Linkum draw dat wood like nuttin', 
if me had but de waoron." 

"Don't you think Mr. Thompson would lend you his wagon I 
He has one, has he not, daddy ?" 

*' Sam Thompson, de store-keeper I You no mean him, Miss 
Carrie !" 

" Yes, Mr. Samuel Thompson, where Charlie is," 

" Miss Carrie I me no tink you ask me sicb Jf^ ting. Ain't 
dat man take all Massa Ratio's horses and carnages and ebeiy 
ting out ob de stable I Dat man, Miss Carrie, ain't got no 
more soul dan dat log. No— no— he bery ugly man — 
bery /" 

Carrie now felt called upon«to correct the old man's views, 
respecting Mr. Thompson, and therefore, as far as she could 
make him comprehend, explained how very kindly he had 
acted. It was, however, a hopeless task. The old man could 
not understand how there could be any thing good in a man 
who had committed such a sacrilege as to take away from his 
master's stables the noble beasts he used to tend and drive ; 
but having great respect for his young mistress, he very re- 
luctantly consented to make the experiment 

" Me go see Mr. Thompson — ^you say so, Miss Carrie— but 
you see — he no lend you one pin to save a your life ; you see 
aaY, Miss Carrie." 

Carrie saw nothing more of Bob until the next morning, 
when, hearing the sound of wheels in the yard, she stepped 
upon the back piazza, and beheld the old man walking very 
sprightly by the side of Bob Lincoln, and a wagon, UMided 
with wood, behind them: 

" Ha, hn, ha, Miss Carrie ! Bob Linkum ffood yet ; he draw 
dis here wood like nuttin' ; he no puff one bit ; see dere, Miss 
Carrie I" and the old horse, lopping his ears, turned his head 
round, as he received a hearty thump on his short ribs. Car- 
rie, not comprehending exactly how Bob Lincoln's merits 
could be thus proved, turned the subject by asking, 
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^ Ib that Mr. Thompson's wagon ?'' 

^ Ha, ha, ha, Miii Carrie I me neber so beat afore ; me no 
link bad dat Mr. Sam Thompson, no more. Dat man more 
de gem'man den all de quality-folks put togedder ; dat hery 
good man, Insure you^ Miss Carrie." 

" He let you have it willingly, then ?" 

"^ I jist tell you. Miss Carrie, what he say. You see, me ask 
him hery softly^ * Mr. Thompson — Bob was very careful to 
give the title of master to none but such as he called ^' quality- 
folks" — ^you 'blige Miss Carrie wid a your wagon ? me want to 
draw leetle wood two tree hours.' He look at me putty 
sharp, and den he put his han' on my shoulder : ' My wagon 1' 
he say, ' yes, you heartily welcome to it, and the old mare too 
into the bargain, if you want her.' ^ Tank 'e,' I say, * Mr. 
Thompson, me no want de mare, but me be bery much oblige 
for the wagon leetle while.' * Well,' he say, * you go, old fel- 
low, and git de wagon, and keep it jist as long as you like, and 
when you a want it, you need n't come and ask me, but jist go 
and git it.' I tank him very much ; he say, ' Hush up, hudi 
up,' and den he take up de box, and put two tree paper 
tobacco right in my pocket, and when me hand him de 
change, he push 'em right back : ' Hush up, hush up,' he say, 
*' keep a your money ; won't you let a man give away a paper 
of tobacco?' 

" I ^dare^ Miss Carrie, I learn somepin' ebery day : me don't 
know no more what to tink. Dis world am hery quere ; me 
tink he turn upside down hery muchP 

Carrie had learned some new lessons in life, as well as old 
Bob. With her correct views of what should constitute true 
merit, and what course of conduct should entitle one to an 
honorable distinction in society, it was with great reluctance, 
that she began to admit the &ct that her attempt to gain a 
subsistence for herself and to aid her parents by opening a 
school for the instruction of little qhildren, had, in a great 
measure, cut her off from the circle, in which she had been 
brought up, and where she supposed she had many friends. 

It was not done suddenly, nor, perhaps, rudely. She was 
still accosted with a pleasant smile, and, in private interviews 
with some of her old companions, was treated with much 
familiarity and apparent affection. But she found that when- 
ever her school was alluded to by herself it never was by them. 

9 
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A shade seemed to pass oyer their countenanM, isd some 
other subject was immediately introduced. 

On public occasions, too, she could not but be sensible that 
a great change had taken place, which left her one side of 
general notice. She was no longer the oiie sought after. She 
was by no means a necessary member of the circle : all anange- 
ments were made without consulting her. She was not exclud- 
ed, but it was very evident she was merely with them on suf- 
france. 

Carrie was not wanting in true pride of spirit. She did 
not think less of herself than she had over done, but was very 
careful not to intrude. 

She had a loving heart that could embrace a kindred spirit 
with the tenderest affection. And her confiding temper could 
have derived rich enjoyment in reposing, without a doubt^ on 
the truth of a friend. It was, therefore, a bitter ingredient in 
her cup, that she felt obliged to keep in those warm emotions, 
to hold a severe check upon her frank, and generous fedinn 
and to walk along her lonely path, in sight of those she comd 
have loved and been happy with, as Siough she saw them 
not. 

It was well for her that she had but little time for the in* 
dulgence of vain regrets or moralizing reflections on the false 
lights of friendship. Her school occupied many hours of the 
day, and her duties in the house filled up the time not thuB 
employed. 

She was not unhappy. No one in the faithful discharge of 
duty can well be so. And yet the young heart needs the 
quickening influence of the pleasantries of hfe, the free inter- 
change of social feelings with those of like age, and condition, 
and at times to unbend from the sterner duties amid the 
laughter-loving circle, and take its part in the prattle of the 
thoughtless. 

It was not favorable for Carrie, that she was thus shut up to 
a round of duties, that there was so little variety in her so- 
cial life. It exposed her to intimacies most dangerous to her 
peace. 

The offer of Mr. Folger " to do what was in his power to 

supply the place of the absent &ther and brother,** was not an 

unmeaning offer. He was a very frequent visitor, at first &r 

tie ostensible purpose of seeing ^his little motherless one;* 



he did not indeed alwajs appear to be very anxious to see her^ 
"^ If he onlj heard that she was well, it was all sufficient.'* 
^ Do not call her," he wonld often say, ^ Miss Leslie ; if you 
say she is well, that is miough. She is, no doubt, enpying 
herselC I am not at all uneasy about her." And then in an 
Adroit way, would bring up some topic to engage Miss Carrie ; 
and as he could converse with fluency, did in fact often engage 
her interest until her school or some other duty compelled her 
to ask him to excuse her presence. And then the leave was 
given with such a pleasantness of manner, with perhaps the 
remark, '* And we will remember. Miss Leslie, where we left 
off; you have given me new views of this matter. 1 shall cer- 
tainly take the libertv of resuming it, the next time." 

And thus cut off from the society of companions, and daily 
exposed to that of one who had the ability to interest her 
mmd, and the tact of introducing subjects which were con- 
genial to her, it must not be wondered at if the company of 
Mr. Folger, fh>m being at first only allowed, became at length 
an agreeable interlude amid the routine of duty. 

Little Lucy, too, had begun to wind herself about the heart 
of Carrie. Her little heart, shut up so long within itself soon 
opened to the kind and gentle treatment she received ; her 
eye would ^ its steady gaze on the lovely hce of her 
teacher, as she would be sitting beside her in the room at 
home, while busy with the needle ; and Carrie wonld at times 
feel almost abashed when conscious that those soft, bright eyes 
were gazing upon her. One day she turned, and in her pleas- 
ant way asked the child, 

'^ Lucy, dear, what are yon thinking of?" 

^ Oh, I don't know ; I was thinking may be you looked like 
my mother." 

" What makes you think so, dear ?" 

** I don't know ; may be it 's because I love you so." 

Carrie saw that her bright eyes were eUstening, and she 
laid down her work and drew Lucy up by her side. 

" You like to be loved, do you, Lucy ?" 

" I should like to be loved by you." 

** Do you doubt that I do love you, Lucy ?" 

** Not if you say you do." 

And Carrie pressed her close, and kissed her pretty cheek, 
already bedewed with a tear. 
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^ I do love you, Lucy ; and I hope you will be a good giri, 
and grow up to be a great comfort to your fEtther*" 

^ JBut they tell me that my father will marry again, and 
that I shall have a new mother, who will not care for me." 

" Who has told you that, Lucy I" 

Carrie was much alarmed ; she feared that some imprudent 
persons had been sa3nng to the child things which their own 
imaginations alone could have suggested. 

** Oh, they have often said so to me." 

" But who, Lucy, and when 1 No one in this houi^ surely f 

" Oh, no ; not here I It was before I came here." 

And the heart of Carrie at once grew lighter. 

'^ I am glad, my dear, that your fkther has taken you away 
from persons who would talk so to you. Your father loves 
you, and you need not fear that he will ever do that — ^that 
he will ever — ever be regardless of your happiness." 

** Do you think my father loves me ?" 

"Why should you doubt that, Luoyf" 

" I don't know." 

" I think you have no reason to doubt his love, my dear ; 
he has no one else to love ; he is very kind to you, and gives 
you all you want ; and comes almost every day to see you." 

" Yes, but—" 

" But what, Lucy ? Tell me all your thoughts, dear Lucy." 

Lucy could not just then, for the feeling within had over- 
powered her, and she must have her cry out. 

** If you will tell me, dear Lucy, what troubles you, perhaps 
I can help you ; perhaps I can show you that you are wrong ; 
and if you are wrong, you would wish to be set right. I 
know you would." 

" My father never cried when he went away and left me all 
alone." 

'* Men do not show their feelings that way, dear Lucy ; they 
do not show them as we do." 

" Yes, but when your pa went away, he did not do bo. 
Don't you remember when he put his arms around you, and 
kissed you — I know he did not cry — ^but I seen mm wipe 
away great big tears — ^and I run right off to my room, and 
cried very hard. I knew he felt so bad." 

This allusion to the parting-scene, which was still so fresh 
j'n Carrie^B heart, awakened emolVoiA ^hkh. for the time pre- 
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▼ented asiy ikrtiher reference to exciting Bubjects, and with a 
few words calculated to correct what she beheved to be a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the child, Carrie took her little 
charge by the hand and led her away to make preparations 
for school. 

The subject thus brought to a close was not forgotten, and 
Carrie felt that a new duty was unfolded to her. There had 
no doubt been some unhappy impression made upon the mind 
of little Lucy, which she, as her friend and teacher, must en- 
deavor to correct. 

How often is it, that the discharge of what we esteem to 
be a duty, leads us insensibly to take a deeper interest, either 
in the person or subject, for which we labor. She could have 
no doubt that a father's heart must be a place where the 
warmest affections have their home ; and fully believing that 
the &ther of Lucy was not an exception ; that he could not be 
a monster in human form ; that a peculiarity of manner alone, 
in connection with unfriendly influences, had been the cause 
of the evil she designed to cure, took every opportunity to 
impress the child with a belief in the £uthfulness of his care, 
and the sincerity and strength of his affection, and without 
speaking to him directlv on the subject, took much pains, 
when in his presence witn the child, to engage her in playful 
sallies with nim, and acting as a kind of mediator, allowed 
herself to be thus brought into more free and social inter- 
course than she could have thought of under other circum- 
stances. 

It is not in the heart of woman to indulge suspicion, or 
maintain the feeliug of distrust, unless the subject of it be 
very manifestly imworthy of confidence, and it was not pos- 
sible for Carrie Leslie, with her pure heart, where no guile 
dwelt, where every thought was ready for the open day, and 
every wish was generated of that love, which thinketh no evil, 
to be on the watch against those evils which lurk under the 
garb of friendly manifestations. Her former prejudices had 
long been laid aside, and there was nothing in all his treat- 
ment of her, or her fsunily, but seemed the result of friendship ; 
and there was nothing in his manner as a gentleman, that 
could arouse the least suspicion that he was not one in its 
true sense. 

But there were other influences brought to \^«x >r^Q'sx\i^'^> 
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of a most dangerous character, if thero be any truth in sua- 
picions we have thrown out against the man who was thus 
winding a coil about her. 

It is a great pity that women as well as men can not al- 
ways be wise, especially those who from peculiar circumstan- 
ces have opportunity to influence the young. Among those 
with whom the family of the Leslies still maintained an inti- 
macy, was one by the name of Crampton — a fine social good- 
hearted person, was Mrs. Crampton, and a very warm friend, 
> where she *^ took a liking." She had married a gentleman 
much older than herself; a very respectable person, too, was 
Mr. Crampton, a man of property, and one who managed his 
affairs with discretion. He was a good Uver, and affected full 
as much style as any in the vicmity of Princesport. Mrs. 
Crampton seemed to enjoy her situation very much. She 
could command her carria^ whenever she wished, could viiait 
at her will, and entertain her ^ests to suit her own taste. 
Mr. Crampton was not particularly fond of visiting, nor re- 
ceiving visits. He was not particularlv fond of even rid- 
ing as far as the house of worship on tne Sabbath, and did 
not very often trouble his horses with the extra burden of his 
own particular person for that purpose. But he put no ob- 
stacle in the way of Mrs. Crampton's taking her pleasure, and 
Mrs. Crampton really did love to go to church. She said she 
did, and nobody doubted her word, for she was rarely absent 
from her seat on Sundays. Mr. Crampton, likewise, was very 
much given to minding his own business, and permitting the 
rest of the world the same privilege ; but people in general 
gave Mrs. Crampton credit for being in this respect some- 
what in advance of her husband, for Mrs. Crampton not only 
attended to her own affairs, and certainly thev were well at- 
tended to, but she also took a lively interest in the affsdrs of 
others, especially her friends, and was on that account thought 
well of, and deservedly so — ^for her heart was full of kindness, 
and much of her happiness seemed to be derived from her 
strong sympathy with others. 

Mrs. Crampton had always been very fond of Carrie ; had 

never from any change in their circumstances remitted her 

attentions to the family ; and had entered heartily into Carrie's 

project of opening a school, and trying to support herself 

Maving happily been boin ttud. \ffo\x!^ u^ vol Stew England, 
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aiie had moro just views on that subject than many of her 
present neighbors. In fact her love and respect for me whole 
nimily had increased, as she beheld them all so ready, as she 
termed it ^ to turn to, and help themselves." Carrie could 
not but appreciate such a friend, and there had, even, since 
the turn in the fortunes of her family, been a great increase 
in their intimacy. 

Mrs. Crampton's Mling, if it can be called such, was a 
propensity to make **good matches" for her young friends, 
and especially ^r those of her own sex. She seemed to think 
that tins was the summum bonum, which they were all aspir- 
ing aflber. She was, no doubt, very much mistaken in the 
matter, but she was honest in the belief and acted upon it 
with all her heart 

Mrs. Crampton's ideas, too, of what constituted " a good 
match," were, we must think, not very orthodox. She had 
no belief in what is commonly called *^ falling in love." She 
had not herself gone through any such experience, and we 
are all very apt to be governed, m our opinion, by what we 
** have seen and felt," or have not '^ seen or felt," as the case 
may be. A man who was " well to do in the world," of fair 
reputation, not bad to look at, whether widower or bachelor^ ^ 
was in her estimation '* a good chance" for any young lady 
not yet disposed ot 

True lave, that enchanting power which binds in holy em- 
brace two kindred spirits, that sheds around the path of life its 
sweetest flbwers, that creates within its charmed atmosphere a 
new world in which the heart finds enjoyments that never 
cloy, that talisman which neutralizes the bitter ingredients in 
the cup of life, and lulls the spirit into sweet repose, even 
amid turmoil and tempest without — this, Mrs. Crampton be- 
lieved not in ; to her sober judgment it was all "a fiction, 
only fit to be put into books to make pretty stories out of; or 
to be talked about by little boys and girls, * who did n*t know 
any thing,' as she said, what the world was made of." 

Mrs. Crampton laid great stress on the idea, a very favorite 
one with her, " of getting used to one another." Her theory 
was, that ^ happiness in the married state" depended almost 
entirely upon ^^ getting used to one another's ways ;" and so 
firm was her opinion in this matter, that she had been heard 
many times to say, ^that she believed she could be ha^i^^ mth 
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any man that was nH bad at heart, when she once got lued 
to his ways." 

It may be Mrs. Cramp ton was right ; our business is not to 
argue against her theory ; we are merely painting her char- 
acter, and its more striking points must be delineated. 

We have said that this good lady had a sincere regard for 
our friend Carrie Leslie, and in many ways had nianifested it 
Of late she had taken rather a more serious view of matters 
and things in reference to her young fnend ; and perhaps we 
can not unfold the views and feelings of the lady in any better 
way than by introducing our kind readers to an interview be- 
tween Mrs. Crampton and Mr. Crampton, wherein the subject 
most upon her Noughts was by her more directly brought 
out 

Whenever Mrs. Crampton had any thing on her mind, it 
was very natural for her, not having any children, and no 
other pereon besides Mr. Crampton to whom she could talk, 
except the servants, to let out her feelings to him. 

And for this reason he had to listen to a great many sug- 
gestions, which to all appearance, that is to a third person, did 
any such happen to be present, he cared very little about. Mr. 
Crampton was, as he himself expressed it, '* a mite deaf." The 
term did not exactly convey to the mind of one not accus- 
tomed to converse with him, what perhaps Mr. Crampton in- 
tended, and a stranger might probably fail in his first, or even 
second attempt, in making his communication audible to Mr. 
Crampton, if he followed strictly the hint which Mr. Cramp-' 
ton had given. Mrs. Crampton had, however, " got used" to 
the right key, and almost always made him hear something 
that she was saying, especially if she was solicitous that he 
should hear. All this, however, is only by way of introduction. 

Mr. Crampton had come in from a walk around his prem- 
ises, and, as was his custom, planted himself immediately 
before the fire-place, with his feet resting op the top of the 
polished fender. It was not quite the time for fires yet^ but 
Mr. Crampton would have one kindled in the earlier part of 
the day, whenever the weather happened to be wet under foot 
or in the season of fop^ ; and it happened just then to be the 
kind of weather in which, Mrs. Crampton knew, a fire would 
be wanted J and had ordered one to be kindled. 
Aa Mr. Crampton's boota Yisui \>^\i Vxi %»m!^ rather wet 
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places, Mrs. Grampton would have been very willing to have 
rung ihe bell and ordered a servant to get Mr. Crampton's 
slippers, but ^ beiog used to liis ways,*^ sbe knew this would 
not do, as he always preferred, as he said, ^' drying his boots 
on his legs." And so she sat very patiently, looking at the 
little puddle that was accumulating on the clean hearth from 
Mr. Crampton's dripping extremities ; '* she had also got 
used** to this habit of nis, and knew very well that he was not 
to be broken of it She could not, however, help wishing 
secretly to herself that he would endeavor to use a little more 
care in reference to her brass andirons ; they were very hand- 
some, and had been hii^hly polished that morning. But Mr. 
Grampton must get nd of the extra tobacco jmce — ^it must 
go somewhere — and if the andirons were in the way, he 
could n't help it She had tried very hard " to get used" to 
that habit of his, but the best she could do, was to keep quiet 
and try to think of something else ; and so she got to thmk- 
ing about her friend Carrie Leslie, and to let Mr. Grampton 
understand that she thought he was doing perfectly right in 
soiling her hearth, and spotting her brasses ; she looked very 
compkcently at him and asked, 

'bh. Grampton, do you know Mr. Folger ?" 

Mr. Grampton turned his head toward her, and looked in- 
quiringly without speaking. 

" I say, do you Imow Mr. Folger ?" 

" Folger ! f)o I know him ? No — ^yes — I know there's suob 
a man." 

" What I mean, is, do you know him ?" 

" I speak to him, when we meet" 

" Well, do you know any thing about him I" 

** Yes. He's got money. They say he's rich." 

" I know they say he's rich, very rich, but what kind of a 
man is he ?" 

" Tall." 

" I know that : Fve seen him. He is tall and good-looking ; 
but what I want to know, is he good-tempered ?" 

" G<)od-tempered I ybu'd better ask his wife." 

"He has no wife, he's a widower ; his little girl, you^know, 
is living at the Leslie's." 

" Well, you had better ask them, then. I don't know any 
thi2^ about hu temper : what of iti" 
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** Oh, well, I merely wanted to know, for a particular reason." 

^ Temper I What can you know about a man's temper f I 
suppose he's like most men. What under heaveo, wife, have 
you got into your head now I What is his temper to you, 
one way or another ? There I by blazes, Tvo burnt my boot I 
What a hot fire you do keep I" 

And Mr. Crampton stamped his feet alternately on the beau- 
tiful rug, and shook off the mud which had dried thereon, to 
the disadvantage of two little cherubs, that had been prettily 
worked on it. Mrs. Crampton's eye followed the boots. She 
gave a slight cough, but said nothing. She was ^ pretty well 
used " to that too. 

She saw, however, that the accident to Mr. Crampton's boot 
had somewhat stirred up the good man ; for the blood had 
rushed to his face, and what between the heat of the fire and 
the commotion within, it had become alarmingly colored. 
And ^ being used to his ways," she knew that the part of wis- 
dom for her, just then, was to say nothing. She had accom- 
phshed something, however; she had found out that Mr. 
Crampton knew nothing bad about Mr. Folger, and if there 
had been any thing bad about him, Mr. Crampton would oer- 
tainly have heard of it And so she took it for granted, woman- 
like, if there was nothing bad about him, there was most likely 
something good, and if he wasn't a good kind of a man, Mr. 
Crampton would certainly have known it, and spoken right out 
what ne thought ; for that was " his way," when he spoke at 
all. And now Mrs. Crampton had almost forgotten about her 
hearth, and her rug, in the multitude of her thoughts con- 
cerDing certain plans in her mind, which had originated her 
questions at this time, and came near working up the mind of 
Mr. Crampton into an uncomfortable state, besides doing 
damage to his boot. 

Whenever there is mischief goiug on, either designedly or 
not, it is said that a certain personage is always on hand to 
help it along. 

Whether he sent Mr. Folger there that morning, or whether 
by the simple suggestion of his own mind, is not material. 
But to Mrs. Crampton's utter astonishment, and Mr. Cramp- 
ton's bewilderment^ just as the latter had stamped off all the 
aad be could get rid of in that way on Mrs. Crampton's ruff, 
i oarruige was seen driving up ti^e ivv«anA\o^OoA\aiQBii^ w. 
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Crampton jast scratched bis head the '* least mite,'' and stood 
up straight to see who and what it could be, while Mrs. Cramp- 
ton dived after the hearth-brush and shovel, and began clear^ 
ing up the scandal to her housewifery, which made such a 
glarinjQT exhibition on the hearth and rug. 

" Who upon earth can it be, Mr. Crampton ?" 

Mr. Crampton, still thinking, probably, of his burnt boot, and 
on that account not being in the most amiable mood, let off a 
few expletives not very acceptable to the ear of Mrs, Cramp- 
ton, by way, probably, of getting rid of extra steam before his 
.visitor should arrive, and then added, 

" Folger." 

" You don't say so ! What can he want ?" 

Mr. Crampton very gently referred her to somebody Mrs. 
Crampton was not very likely to ask any questions of; and 
then resumed his seat. 

In a very short time the sitting-room door was opened by a 
servant, and the visitor entered. 

Mr, Crampton received him with all due courtesy, and Mrs. 
Crampton with some extra smiles and marks of attention, as 
being due to one who for the first time had honored their 
house with his presence. 

Mr. Folger appeared more mild and subdued in manner than 
Mrs. Crampton had ever noticed before. She had met him at 
Mr. Leslie's more than once, and had made up her mind that 
he was stiff and reserved, and a little haughty. 

There was nothing of all this at present He was quite 
affable, and had so many little pleasant things to say that Mrs. 
Crampton could not but do her best in return ; and the more 
so, because Mr. Crampton, she feared, was not in the best 
humor for showing off 

"I have taken a great liberty, madam," said Mr. Folger, 
turning toward the lady, and bowing to her, " in calling upon 
you this morning ; but my errand must be my apology, and 
if you will allow me, I will at once state the business for which 
I have come." 

" No apology, sir, is at all necessary. I am happy to see 
you, and have been thinking that we ought not to have been 
80 long strangers." 

"Thank you, madam. It would have g^ven me great 
pkasoie to have waited upon you long «c^ \k^ '&^^i&i&s&a& 
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88 I am, you know, doubtless, madam, that my dwelling'-^I 
can not call it a home — ^is without a mistress ; it is desolate"-—' 
and Mr. Folger heaved a deep sigh — "I can not invite visitors; 
all such pleasant things in life are at present denied me ; and 
moreover, madam, a man who has — who has — as much busi- 
ness as I have, on his hands, has but little time to spare. If 
a man has means, you know, madam, he is obliged to be look- 
ing after his affairs. You find it so, I have no doubt, Mr. 
Crampton ?" 

Mr. Crampton bowed assent to the proposition, having a 
very confused notion, however, of its import. 

^ My business, this morning, madam, is not for any thing 
concerning myself personally ; I believe I may not be charged 
with flattery, by saying that your character for kindness and 
benevolence to the poor is pretty generally known." 

" Oh, dear, I hope they don't say so I I am sure — ^ 

" Well, madam, I believe I fairly represent what is the gen- 
eral impression in that respect ; and on the strength of that 
as being a correct opinion, I have ventured to call upon you 
this morning. The fact is, there is a family not far from my 
residence, which, I really believe, needs assistance. I suppose 
I might possibly go and offer them aid ; but I am a stranger 
to them, and have refrained from doing so from motives of 
delicacy, which you, no doubt, madam, can appreciate ; and 
moreover, I have thought that a lady would be more likely to 
— ^to know, just how to find out what they most need ; and 
in fact, perhaps they would feel a little more ready to expose 
their necessities to you, madam, than to a man and a stranger 
like myself." 

" What family have you reference to, sir ?" 

" Their name is . Duncan ; probably you know them, Mrs. 
Crampton ?" 

" What, Jonas Duncan's widow I She lives down the lane ?" 

" The same, madam." 

" Oh yes, I am very glad that you have mentioned them, 
for I have been thinking whether they ought not to be seen 
to." 

*' I don't care to have my name mentioned in the matter, 

Mrs. Crampton ; and if you will allow me to place a trifle in 

jvur bands to disburse for them as you think proper, I shall 

^9ie§m it u favor : and you need hoIbkj '^\i<^T^\\> <:»ssv<^ ^tnt^" 
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And here Mr. Folger opened a very handsome pnrse, and 
drawing therefrom a twenty dollar bill, handed it with a low 
bow to the lady. 

Mrs. Crampton's heart was now full to overflowing ; no one 
need say any thing more to her ; she knew him now — a good 
man — ^a Christian man — ^almost an angel. 

" Indeed, Mr. Folger, you are very, very kind. ( Sut you: 
must not ask me to say nothing to Mrs. Duncanj] you must ^' 
allow me to name her benefector." 

"You will do me a great favor, madam, if you will be per-^ 
fectly inuu^ I am not careful to have it known when I do '\r 
an act ofcharity. You know there is considerable trumpet-^^ 
ing about such matters at the present day. If the good deed-- 
is done, that is all sufficient ; tiiat is my opinion of such mat- 
ters, Mrs. Grampton ; and now, madam, I must take my leave.** ' 

And Mr. Folger arose to depart, when Mrs. Grampton, as 
though willing to extend the conference, asked, 

^^Have you called at Mr. Leslie's this morning? How 
much your little girl improves ! Do you not think so V^ 

Mr. Folger was much excited. 

^ My dear madam, don't speak of it ; it seems such a won- 
derful event, that my poor ^little motherless thing* should 
have got under the protection of such a-Hsuch an angel ! 
What else can I call that young lady I And there now ! I have 
let my thoughts out without any reflection ; you are her friend : 
her dear friend she calls you, I believe. You will not allow 
this hasty expression to reach her ears 1 You will not, Mrs. 
Grampton 1" 

And Mrs. Grampton smiled very knowingly. 

" Oh, you know Mr. Folger, they say, * murder will out' But 
you need not fear that I shall say any thing to Miss Garrie 
that will make her think any worse of you." 

" Thank you, madam, for that assurance. Mr. Grampton, 
good morning, sir ; good morning, madam ;" and the gentle- 
man, after several bows, found himself at the door, and then, 
making a final one, departed. 

" Well," said Mrs. Grampton. " He don't want to have it 
trumpeted ? I guess I shall trumpet it into somebody's ears, 
and I guess I know who ? She shall hear it That man ain't 
known as he ought to be, but no matter : only to think of it ?" 

Men are not in general troubled m\k e.\m.Q!»L\r^ ^ ^xA.>&t^ 
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Crampton in particular, never manifested a prying disposition, 
but being ^'a mite deaf," had prevented his entenug iuto 
the ments of the case, and not being at all deficient in sight, 
he could not help seeing Mr. Folger^s purse, and Mrs. Cramp- 
ton's flurried manner, as she received the bill, and crumpled it 
up in her hand. Mrs. Crampton, moreover, could not help 
observing that her husband's eyes twinkled a little more than 
usual ; and *' being used to his ways/' recognized it as a sign 
that she had better explain matters. 

It took some time, n owe ver, to do this, for Mrs. Crampton 
was so full of the new development, that she could not re&ain 
from enlarging upon it, both as she commenced and finished 
her disclosure. 

Mr. Crampton seemed not in the least moved by her enthu- 
siasm, and after chewing awhile on the fiavorite morsel he 
always kept in the right place for that purpose, and taking 
two or three pinches of snuf^ while he set apparently endea- 
voring to solve the phenomenon satisfactorily to his own 
mind, he turned his head at length towards Mrs. Crampton, 
and simply asked, 

" Why, did n't he stop there, and give them the money him- 
■elf?" i.>i..i /'^ /.^- ^^'' ' -T- ^ 

Mrs. Crampton could understand perfectly why he did not, 
and in a very forcible, and clear manner laid the reasons be- 
fore her good man. He listened very patiently until she had 
finished ; and then without removing his steady gaze from 
the fire, merely said — 

But we will not repeat all Mr. Crampton said. There were 
a great many useless words, that were mere embellishments, 
and seemed to be only intended to relieve his mind of some 
unpleasant ideas, that had been gendering there for a little 
while past He closed, however, with saying, in a very em- 
phatic manner, />• / ^.-t- ' */• *•- 

*< It's all a piece of— humbug ;""and then he arose, and left 
the room. . 

Mrs. Crampton could only say to herself, *^ j:^'- ^ -j*^^ '^T^ 

" Men will be men ; they are so incredulous,'^^^""'^"***"'"^"' 

A close observer might have noticed upon Mr. Folger's 

countenance, as he took his seat in his carria^, and bade his 

servant drive on, a peculiar gleam, as if the mner man was in 

quite a happy stats. ThfiCtt toa^ vioA 'bK<i% boAu noticed, 
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rery enSaiittj a smile, but whether it was that lighting op of 
the countenance when one is highly gratified, or that expres- 
sion which plays about the lips, when one has acted success- 
fully the deceiver's part, it might not have been very easy to 
distinofuish. 

As one of the privileges which Mrs. Crampton earned, by 
accommodating hersfelf to Mr. Crampton's ways, was the com- 
mand of a carriage and horses, whenever it was her will to go 
abroad, she gave an order at once to the coachman to be 
ready at an early hour in the afternoon, as it was a holiday 
afternoon at Carrie's school; Mrs. Crampton sent word im- 
mediately to her also, that she should call for her to take a 
ride. The invitation was accepted, and as Mrs. Crampton de- 
signed to call at the widow Duncan's, she wished Carrie to 
participate with her in the joy which her visit would doubt- 
less afford the poor woman. 

It was indeed a place where the hand of charity was needed. 
The widow had been left penniless, and four young child- 
ren, too young to afford any assistance to their mother, were 
thrown upon her sole care. Sickness among her children pre- 
yented her from doing any thing for their support, and she 
was obliged to depend upon such things as neighbors in their 
kindness might send in. 

Mrs. Crampton had a very kind way with her at such a 
scene, and she sooin obtained the confidence of the person she 
had come to aid, and it was quite a feast of the heart to Car- 
rie Leslie to listen to the kind words Mrs. Crampton spoke, 
to hear her tell the widow that such and such things should 
be sent to her as she then immediately needed, and to give 
herself no uneasiness about the coming winter, for that as long 
as she was thus helpless, she should be prodded for, and to 
see the tear of gratitude on the cheek of the poor woman as 
she tried to express her thanks to Mrs. Crampton. 

But Mrs. Crampton was not the person to take thanks 
which were not due to her. 

" Your thanks are not due to me, Mrs. Duncan, for what I 
now do for you, although I mean to do something too. A 
gentleman, whose name I am not allowed to mention, has 
Sionght of you, and given me some means to aid you, and I 
shall tell him, shall I, that his bounty has come in the right 
time — that you needed it T 
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*^ Ob, yes, my dear madam, tell bim may Gkxl bless bim^ 
and bis, and all tbat belongs to bim, but I sbould like to tbank 
him to his face too." 

^ He is one that does not care to have bis good deeds 
known. He doD^t care, as many do, to trumpet out bis chari- 
ties. It will be sufficient satisfaction to him to l^am tha^ what 
be has given has done good/' '/.''" * ' /••^•' ; 

As Mrs. Crampton and Carrie again took their seats in the 
carriage, the latter remarked, 

" I should like much to know for whom you have been the 
almoner to that poor woman ; I wish he could have witnessed 
her expression of thankfulness." 

'^ I wish so too, my dear, and I mean to tell him, for although 
* he don't seem to care to be thanked, yet it is no more than 
right that he should know how acceptable his bounty was. 

" You say you wish to know who it is : can not you guess ? 
Think among all your acquaintances. He is one that you 
know, and one that thinks very highly of you, that I can tell 
you ; I wish you could have heard — but no matter ; I'll tell you 
as much as this, he 's a rich man, and a widower.'^ 

Carrie did not care to press the matter any further. She 
was pretty certain now to what individual her friend alluded, 
and K>r spme reason she could hardly define, did not care to 
speak the name. Perhaps it was that Mrs. Crampton had on 
afferent occasions rather playfully hinted in her presence the 
possibility that a certain person had serious views in reference 
to her. This fact was enough, for one so sensitive as Carrie 
Leslie, to create an unwillingness even to mention the name. 

But Mrs. Crampton had no scruples about such matters. 
And probably noticing that Carrie's countenance was slightly 
flushed, she took courage. 

" And now I tell you what it is, Carrie, I must out with my 
feelings I I can't keep them in no longer. You know I love 
you ; and I want to see you do well, and I don't want to see 
you wasting your life away in drudgery you have never been 
used to." 

** Oh, my dear Mrs. Crampton, do not say so ! I do not 

feel my daily duties to be drudg^ery, by any means. They are 

indeed fatiguing sometimes. But a night's rest makes full 

Amends for all that : I really feel happy that I have work to 

do.'' 
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*^ YeBj that may all be, Canie, and yoa know I have always 
upheld yoa in your plan, of ' taking hold and helping your- 
self.' There is no disgrace in that, according to my notion, 
however other people may view it. But that is not the thing ; 
you have got to consider what can a woman do after all ! You 
may, by teaching, do a little toward clothing yourself and 
may be throw in a few dollars toward helping the family 
along. But what will it all amount to ? Would you not bQ 
able to do a great deal more, if you were the wire of a rich 
manr 

*^ Oh do please, Mrs. Crampton, say nothing further about 
that ! I never could marry any man, with the expectation 
that his property was to be used for the support or aid of my 
dear parents — ^I had rather labor, even at menial service — and 
I never will." 

" Oh, Carrie, you talk dreadfully ! You are not willing to 
hear to reason at all I Now would you, rather than marry a nice, 
good man, who, may be, might be dying in love with you, and 
who was willing to make you a rich lady, and give you plenty 
of means to do what you pleased with, and ask no questions, 
and be able to keep your family all together in the old home I 
I say, would you, rather than do that, see every thing all 
broken up, the place sold, and may be all of you scattered 
about, and no house to cover you. You see, Tve looked the 
thing all around. I know all about it ; and I have watched him 
too. He is interested in you, take my word for it And now 
if he proposes, you won't refiise, will you ?" 

" Why, Mrs. Crampton !" And Carrie oould do no better 
than break into a hearty laugh. 

" I know ; Fve seen girls laugh before. I have laughed my- 
self in my day. Why I laughed in Crampton's face, and had 
like to have spilled my dish entirely, when he first made pro- 
posals. / ' I was n't used to his ways.' But I tell you, Came, 
do n't you ever do so. There is nothing that will kill a man 
so quick. Why, I had the dreadfuJlest time that ever was. 
You see he went right off, Crampton did, just as if he'd been 
shot, and there I was, you see, all my plans knocked in the 
head; and what to do I didn't know! But as good luck 
would have it, I happened next day to be in the house of a 
good Mend of mine, and we were talking it all over, and I 
was telling what a fool I had been, when wbo should come in 
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but Orampton 1 So I looked sober enougb, and he juit said, 
' Qood morning, Mary,' and I burst right out into a ffood orj, 
and ran out of the room. And that, yon see, brought thinfft 
all round to the right point again. But I got a dreadful fright 
and Fve been almost afraid to laugh in his presence ever since 
and I hope you will remember it, and whatever you do, don't 
laugh, I beg of you." 

Carrie, however, could not help laughing at the earnestness 
of her friend, on a subject that appeared so supremely ridicu- 
lous to her. Mrs. Crampton construed it into a good sign, 
and had great hopes of being able to bring the thing about 
yet 

"And you will promise me, dear, won't you? You vfill 
promise me not to laugh if he should offer ?" 

Carrie saw that Mrs. Crampton was really in earnest, and 
not wishing that the subject should be continued, restrained 
her lighter feelings, and with much seriousness of manner, 
endeavored to msuke her friend understand what were her pe- 
euliar views of the marria^ relation, and closed by saying, 

" And now, dear Mrs. Crampton, you can understand from 
what I have declared to be my true views, my sober, deter- 
mined views, that the event you have hinted at, can never 
take place. I do not love him ; / never can love him /" 

The carriage was now drawing near the house of Carrie, and 
Mrs. Crampton saw that the conference must come to an end 
for the present. She was disappointed but not discouraged ; 
and as she kissed the lovely girl when they were about to 
separate, she said in a low tone, 

*' Parents moke great sacrifices for their children some- 
times ; ouffht not children to be voilling to do the same P 

Had Mrs. Crampton known what a peculiar mind she was 
dealing with, had she been able to comprehend the depth of 
that mial love which warmed the heart of Carrie Leslie, she 
would not have ventured, much as she desired the accomplish- 
ment of the object which had been the subject of conversa- 
tion, to have thrown such an element of disturbance into her 
fneud's heart, as the idea which she had just thrown out. 
The opinion of Mrs. Crampton, much as Carrie loved her, as 
a kind-hearted Mend, was not in general calculated to exert 
an influence over her. She was not refined either in feeling 
or manner^ and Carrie was weU «w%x^ of her peculiaritiM ; 
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bat influence is a wozd that stands for a mighty power, and it 
works at times by means which to all human views are inade- 
quate to the end. It is like the working of animalculse beneath 
tne ocean's depths ; it is like the rain-^op that falls into the 
crevice of the rock ; it is like the vapor that rises unnoticed 
from the earth, and is only seen and felt when the dark cloud 
spreads above us and the storm bursts from its secret chambers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Charles Leslie worked so faithfully, and made himself so 
useful, that Mr. Thompson could indulge himself with much 
longer sittings in his arm-chair, than he had ever been able to 
do ; and as the area in his store, within which customers could 
assemble to be waited on, was so much enlarged, he could find 
room enough for his feet, without the danger of their being 
intruded upon. His usual sitting-place was now far back in 
the store beyond the counter, where he could keep his eye, 
however, upon all that was going on, and have a pleasant chat 
with a neighbor or customer, without in the least interfering 
with business. 

And he enjoyed his retreat so much, and felt so much 
pleased with the new arrangement of things, and with the 
pleasant ways and constant diligence of his assistant, that he 
was quite in haste for the qusrter-day to arrive, when, according 
to agreement, his first payment was to be made. He felt that 
the twenty-five dollars had been well earned, and the old man 
took as much pleasure in paying such an obligation, as he did 
in receiving what was due to himself. 

One morning, it was just as the old gentleman was about to 
leave the store for break&st, he called Charlie to him, and as 
he approached, held out toward him quite a handful of bills. 

"There, sonnev, is twenty-five dollars. It's just three 
months to-day smce you begun. Take it, and welcome; 
you Ve well earned it." 

Charles had hardly time to express his thanks in a becom- 
ing manner, before Mr. Thompson was Ju* on his way through 
the back part of the store, making for the door which led into 
the yard, and across which was his dwelling. 

Charlie stood a moment looking at the handful of bills he 

held, and then walked behind the coimter to his desk, where 

he very deiiberately spread out each bill by itself. They con- 
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sisted cliiefly of ones with a few scattering twos and threes— 
in order to magnify as much as possible me amount which he 
could call his own ; and then he put each denomination in a 
separate pile, and finally gathered the whole into one bundle 
and laid it carefully in a comer of his desk ; and then, as if he 
had some business on hand which must be attended to at once, 
ran to the other end of the store, and rolled a barrel of flour 
to the outer door, as in readiness to be carted off; and then 
he began dipping sugar out of barrels, and emptying tea out 
of camsters, and coflee out of bags, and weighing them with 
extra care, and tying them up in large paper covers, and 
placing them beside the barrel at the door ; and then he had 
jugs to fill with molasses and oil, and a great many little 
extras to get, first from one pari of the store, and then from 
the other ; gathering them all in a heap together at the door 
around the barrel, as though they belonged to the same con- 
cern. And when he had finished, there seemed to be a col- 
lection of necessaries sufficient to last a small family for some 
months ; and then taking the slate, upon which he had care- 
fully noted down each article as he put it up, he walked to the 
desk and began making out a regular bill. 

This was but just completed as Mr. Thompson was seen ap- 
proaching from the rear of his store ; and attracted by the 
Eile of goods at the front door, he continued his progress past 
is arm-chair, and for a moment stood contemplating the sale 
his clerk had been making, and perhaps troubled with some 
thoughts as to the propriety of allowiug so much of his stock 
to go forth, without knowing whether it was to be added to 
the account of Mr. Rice, or Mr.- Potter, or some others already 
large enough. But before he had time to ask any questions, 
Charlie was by his side, holding up a regular bill, neatly made 
out and receipted. Mr. Thompson very deliberately put on 
his glasses, and looked steadily upon the paper. He saw Mr. 
Leslie's name at the head of it, and his own at the bottom, by 
his proxy, acknowledging receipt in fidl. 

'* I have put the money into the drawer, Mr. Thompson, 
and taken out the change : two dollars and sixty-two cents." 

" What money ?" 

" The money, sir, for that bill. You will see it is receipted," 

Mr. Thompson walked back as far as his chair, and, taking 
his seat very deliberately. 
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** Yon just come here, Charlie." 

Charles promptly obeyed, and looked into the flushed taoe 
of his employer with his sparkling eye, and his whole ooim- 
tenance in a glow of deligat. 

** What have you been a doing now f Have yon been a 
takin' that money I jist mve yon, and layin' it all out in this 
way ! Tell me true now, liave you ?" 

*' Not all of it, sir ; I have got some change left : over two 
dollars." 

The old man tried to say something, or he appeared to be 
trying ; but only succeeded so far as to make some motion 
with his under lip. 

The truth, as it broke upon him, had taken hold of a tender 
spot. Mr. Thompson had a peculiar weakness of the heart, 
and when affected there, he found great difficulty in saying just 
what he wished to. Under such circumstances he was often 
affected with coughing and sneezing, and some such operation, 
until the tears would begin to run over his rough face, and he 
would be compelled to use his handkerchief^ and rub and blow 
for some time until the. fit was over. Charles began to be 
somewhat alarmed at the long silence ; but, thinking that he 
had done nothing wrong designedly, and not knowing exactly 
what to do or say, stood perfectly still, intending as soon as 
possible to explain matters. 

At length Mr. Thompson made out to say, ^, 

" I sha'n't do it ; I sha'n't do it, no how." 

Charles still made no reply, for it was out of his power to 
•ay what it was Mr. Thompson would not do. 

^ Do you think I am a going to do such a thing f No, I 
shaVt ! I see it all now. You Ve been getting these things, 
and gone and taken your own money." 

Mr. Thompson had to cough several times : '* And do jron 
think Fm agoin to let you pay for 'em at store price ? I sha'nt 
do it, no how — ^now you just take this bill, you know what 
they cost as well as I do, and better too, and take it right of^ 
every bit of it ; don't let there be one cent profit on it, not 
one cent ; and then, I don't believe you've done it right in the 
weight ; I don't believe you 've given good down weight." 

" Oh, I have weighed every tmng correctly, Mr. Thompson ; 
I know I have." 

^/ know you have n't, so hush up, hn^ up, and take off a 
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np now and do as I saj, and figure it up now before the folks 
come in." 

Charles did as he was directed, and then handed the ac- 
count to Mr. ThompsoD, who, in his excitement, had left hii 
chair, and was standing behind the counter. 

'^ And the down weight, you ain't got that — ^but no matter, 
here, you take this." 

And Mr. Thompson took a bill out of the drawer and 
handed to him : Charles saw it was five dollars. 

" Oh, Mr. Thompson, you will wrong yourself." 

^ Hush up, hush up, and don't you say one word about it 
to home, to your house, do you hear ? not a word ; but how are 
' you goin' to get 'em home f " 

'^I thought, sir, perhaps you would let me take the old 
mare and wagon, and I would run up with them, and get back 
before tht folks begin to come in." 

'^ That's it, and now sonney run in and get your break£u^ 
and then harness the crittur, and we '11 have you ofL But 
•top — did you tell 'em to home what you was goin' to do ]" 

•* Oh no, sir, they know nothing about it." 

" Well, well, well, go quick, and git 'em there— do— oh 
dear, oh*dear, I wish I was young again." 

This wish Mr. Thompson expressed after Charles was be- 
yond hearing. ^ The reason for the wish, he did not explain. 
Perhaps he saw there were some sunny sides to this life after 
all, and, under certain circumstances, there might be a great 
deal to enjoy in it. 

Charles was not long delayed by the matter of break&st, 
and the old mare and he were soon on their way with the 
precious load. Charles might have remembered the time 
when he would have thought slightingly of a ride behind an 
animal of the description he was then driving, or of being 
conveyed in just such a carriage. 

Now, however, the bright and pleasant thoughts that quick- 
ened his young heart, shed their beautiful influence even over 
these, and he never rode before when he was better pleased 
with himself and all about him. 

He had of necessity been acquainted with all the pecuhari* 
ties of their situation at home, and had sympathised, as boys 
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Beldom do in the cares, and anxieties attendant upon their 
straitened circumstances. 

He knew when necessary articles were nearly exhausted, 
and many a sad hour he had passed in thinking of the 
extremities to which the dear ones at home were at times 
driven. 

He saw how downcast was his mother's looks, and how 
often the flush would mantle her cheek, as some new exigency 
came up ; and he had noticed, too, the settled marks of care 
which his dear Carrie bore upon her sweet face. Oh, how he 
had longed to be a man : what wonders he would do. 

And this was a beginning. He was on his way now with 
comforts that they needed, and purchased, too, by his own in- 
dustry. It was his first gift of love, and his heart rioted in 
the joy he would have in their surprise. " Come along, old 
mare, amble as fast as you can, it will soon be Carrie's school 
time, and Charlie wants to make her heart feel lighter at her 
task to-day — come, come, old horse, hurry along, you have 
never before carried such a precious load behind you. That 
boy with his beating heart, and those tokens of filial love, are 
a richer treasure than if you were staggering beneath a weight 
of diamonds." 

As Charlie drove into the yard by the side of the house no 
one saw him but old Bob, who was standing by the pile of logs. 

" Oh, daddy, how glad I am you are here : just help me un- 
load as quick as you can." 

" What dat you got dare, Charlie ?" 

" Oh, never mind, daddy, something good ; only just help 
me quick to get them in. before any of them see us. Let us 
take them right down into the store-room." 

The old man hardly knew what to make of Charlie's haste, 
and turned out his under-lip, as ho was wont to do, when not 
quite satisfied with any thing, but he complied with Charlie's 
request, and in a few moments they were all lying together 
on the floor of the store-room. 

** I am so glad, daddy, we have got them in here before any 
of them saw us ; ain't there a good si^ht of them, daddy ?" 

The old man laid his hand on the shoulder of the boy, and 
held him off at arm's length, looking at him sternly. 

^ Charlie, what fur you in such hurry 'bout dese tings : 
whare you git 'em ?" 
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**Bonglit them, daddy r* 

** Who pay for dem tings ?" 

" I did, daddy, with my own money." 

^ Charlie, where you git so much money, buy so many 
tings?" 

" Earned it, daddy. Mr. Thompson, you see, paid me my 
wages this morning, and I thought how pleased ma and Car- 
rie, and all of you would be, to find enough things in the 
store-room to last ever so long. Won't they feel glad ?" 

And as Charlie's bright eyes, sparkling with pleasure, looked 
at the old man, he saw that he was wmking very hard, and 
that a tear was ready to drop. 

** Charlie ! Charlie I God Almighty bless a you for dis ting ; 
you be great man yet, Charlie ! min' my word. God bless a 
you, sure as de sun shines. Miss Carrie — Bob had heard her 
step— Miss Carrie ! won't a you call missus and come here ?" 

But Charles had stepped off, and the old mare was conveying 
him back to the store at a good jog, before Carrie and her 
mother could obey the smnmons. 

" What is it, daddy ?" 

" Jist see dare, missus !" 

** Where have they come from ?" 

*' Oh missus, I Hve long nuff, now ; you no neber want 
while you got sich chillen. Dat— dat boy 1" 

**Did Charlie bring these, daddy?" said Carrie, coming 
close beside him, and looking with intense interest up into his 
old honest face. 

** Only to tink a dat boy ! Miss Carrie, dat Charlie buy dem 
tings wid his own money. You see, missus, when he drive 
up to the door wid Misser Thompson old mare, he say, * Quick, 
quick, daddy ! help wid de tings, git 'em to de store-room 
afore nobody can see 'em.' I tefl you. Miss Carrie, he make 
my heart jump ; me no tink what he bout. But it 's livin' 
trute, he buyed 'em wid his own money. Missus, dat boy be 
great man ; he make a your heart glad vet^ ^Ood Almighty 
bless dat boy, sartain as de sun shines.?^ -^^^^ - 

Carrie and her mother looked at the precious tokens as they 
lay in all the confusion in which they^Ead so hastily been 
thrown together ; and what they thought and felt can not be 
so easily described, for the heart's richest feelings go not forth 
in words ; it has its own deep secret joy, whence thoughts 

10 
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sprinff up like sparkliiig bubbles from the livii^ fountain, 
nlontly, but radiant with beauty. Again and again we quaff 
the cool sweet drausrht and are refreshed. 

** Oh, daddy !" said Aunt Luckie, raising both her handa^ 
^ He is giving them vineyards and oliveyards out of the wild- 
erness T 

^ Me no understan about dat, Miss Luckie ; me no see 'em. 
But dare is plenty meal, and sugar, and molasses, and ebery 
ting, for last a good long while ; no mistake about dot ; 
dem Oder tings what a you talk about, me no see 'em 'talL" .^ 

When Charles drove away from the store, Mr. Thompson ^ 
stood at his door watching for some time the receding wagon, "^ 
and uttering occasionally certain expressions for the relief of 
his own mind, as there was no one present to hear the purport 
of them, or to sympathize with him ; and so absorbed was he . 
in the thoughts which arose as he kept looking after the boy 
and the mare, that he was not aware that a gentleman was 
approaching his premises from the opposite direction, until he 
was accosted with 

" Grood morning, Mr. Thompson ! you have sent off a load 
early this morning, sir." 

**' Ah, it 's you, is it ! Good morning, Mr. Ralston — ^I believe 
I've got the name at last, but I shouldn't never have lamed 
it, if Charlie had n't a put me right so often — good morning. 
A load, yes ; we Ve sent off a load, but it ain't often sich a 
load as that goes traveling along the road. Oh dear, oh dear! 
this rheumatiz ! Come, come in, and I '11 tell you something 
that will do your heart good, if you have got any heart, ana 
I am much mistaken in you if you ha 'nt ; lust come in, and 
take a seat I see he ms^es the old mare's legs fly pretty fiurt; 
I guess it won't hurt her, though. Ab me I this chair feeb .. 
good ; I 've been standing round so much, and all stirred up 
BO by that boy." 

By the time Mr. Thompson had finished his remarks, be 
had become quietly settled in his arm-chair, and his visitor 
had taken the one appropriated to common use. MrJ Ralston 
looked quite concerned, as he replied : 

^I hope Charlie has not been doing any thing out of the 
way, this morning, to trouble you I" 
'^Obf 1a, no ; it isn't that. Charlie trouble me f yon doift 
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know him, or yoa would n't talk so. But I Ve been a tliink-^ 
ing how qneer things is fixed in this world I There's good all 
the time a oomin' out of evil." 

^ And there is more or less evil coming out of good, or 
mixed with it." 

^ That 's true ; sartain it is. But somehow it seems to do 
a body more good when they see things that have been work-* 
ing, as it were, clear agin a ramily, tumin' out for the best, and 
all for their advantage in the end. You know you and I have 
had two or three private talks, all between ourselves, about 
the Leslies ; and you have said how you admired Miss Oarline, 
because she had independence enough to take right hold and 
help her &mily. You need n't be afeared of me, nor it need n't 
make you turn red, because I happen to mention particular 
names, for I take you to be a man that ain't afeared to hold 
to what you say ; and when I heard you talk as- you did about 
— about — somebody the other day, I thought all the better on 
you for it. But that ain't what I was goin' to say jist now ; 
my mind was full of that there boy. To think what he 'a 
been a doin', and how glad and happy he was after he had 
done it ! happier ten times than if he 'd had fifty dollars in 
his pocket, and goin' off to have a week's hohday in the 
city." 

Mr. Ralston could not say why Charlie ought or ought not 
to be happy, for Mr. Thompson had not as yet enlightened 
him on the subject 

" But I hav n't yet telled you about it I" 

And then Mr. Thompson, in as short a space as he could, 
recounted the afiOur that had made such an impression on his 
own mind, and then looked at young Ralston to ooe how the 
case affected him. The countenance of the latter manifested 
no diange in its expression, and in a very cahn way he re« 
plied: 

^ It was well in him ; but can it be that the funily need 
such assistance f are they really so reduced ?" 

^ There ain't no mistake about that, friend, I tell you ;" and 
again Mr. Thompson had to recount many particulars of which 
he had knowledge ; and before he had finished had let Mr. 
Ralston into some secrets in regard to the property of Mr« 
Leslie, and the manner in which it had melted away. 

In the course of his narrative, he ix^fiid^^t^liL^ xCk^so^^T^^ 
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the estate whicli Mr. Leslie had inherited, and the way in 
which that had been lost to them. To this part of the story 
the young man listened with peculiar interest, and after the 
old gv^ntleman had finished, referred again to it, and made 
memoranda of a few things which he thought of more or 
less consequence. He then inquired, 

*^ Are YOU much acquainted witJi this Mr. Folger f He 
seems to be a man of considerable consequence here." 

" I ain't much acquainted with him — and — ^I don't want to 
be." 

'* He is thought well of by the fiunily of Mr. Leslie — ^is he 
not ?" 

" Well, sir, there 's no tellin' ; things works very strange, 
sometimes, and folks talks very strange. I don't know, but Fm 
most afeared sometimes things will get into worse ways than 
ever they have done yet You see jist how it is : Fve told 
you how that man managed matters, and tripped up poor 
Leslie, who is as honest and noble-hearted a cnttur as ever 
breathed the breath of life. But he was n't — ^he was n't what 
we call a good calculator ; and he was n't in no wise a match 
for that fellow Folger. I tell you — ^between you and me — 
he's a deep one." 

** I should have thought his early treatment would have 
caused Mr. Leslie to be on his guard, and created some sus- 
picion, that his after kindnesses were for some dangerous 
mtent." 

" That is just my mind, my young friend ; you *ve hit the 
nail on the head now. But you see, I suppose the case is 
this : When a man gits into sich a fix that he can't see no 
way to turn to git out of it, he's very apt to catch hold of the 
first thing that offers, and it's my mind that Horatio Leslie 
feels so in the power of that man, and no way to turn for help, 
that he has jist done as he has. It's a thousand pities he 
was n't brought up to any regular business. It's my mind 
that since there is so many twists and turns in the world, and 
money slips through a man's hand so easj, that a man ought 
to have something to turn his hands to, if worst comes to the 
worst." 

The very significant look with which Mr. Thompson accom- 
pamed this last remark, was so manifestly designed as a home 
tbmat, that young Balaton co\otq^ K^m<^ xnot^ than he did 
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at the reference made to Was Came a few moments before. 
And as Mr. Thompson seemed to have finished jnst then 
what he had to say, he felt called upon to make a reply 
to it. 

^ You are right, Mr. Thompson ; a man ought to be trained 
to some regular business. He ought to have some employ- 
ment that he can pursue systematically, and to which he feels 
bound to give his attention. He should fill some station 
among his fellow-men that may be useful to them and him- 
self too. No man has a right so to live, that when taken 
away, his lass would not be felt." 

** You have said the right thing this time, my young friend, 
that's sartain ; and you'll excuse me for being plain spoken. 
I wish you well, and I believe you Ve got that in you that 
won't take offense where there's no offense meant. But 
you see Tve somehow taken a notion to you, and it makes 
me uneasy when I see a young man of your abilities — i 



'^Spending his time in fishing, gunning, and sauntering 
about." 

" Well, now you 've said it ; but I hope you won't lay it to 
heart ; you see I 've an old body, and maybe Fve forgot how 
I used to feel when I was young. I hope you won't lay it to 
heart, for I did n't mean no harm, no how." 

*^ I shall lay it to heart, Mr. Thompson, and I hope I shall 
profit by it, too. And I thank you most truly, not only for 
your present frankness, but for idl I have learned from you, 
since you have allowed me to be so intimate." 

*' Lamed from me!" And the old man shook his head. 
** There ain't much that any one can larn at my hands, sir. No, 
no. I am but a plain sort of a man. My boy Charlie knows 
more lamin' than I ever got But I am glad you ain't taken 
no offense." 

" I have learned from you, Mr. Thompson, what probably I 
bhould never have learned from books. And as I am about to 
leave this place, and may not see you again, you must allow 
me to say, that the spirit of kindness you manifest toward all 
about you, your consideration for the poor and unfortunate, 
your honesty of purpose, and your charity toward those who 
occupy a different sphere of life, have not only created in my 
heart an interest for you that I shall ever cherish^ but hav« i 
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also taught me a secret of life, upon whidh, I believe our own 
happiness, as well as the happiness of others materially depends.'' 

The old man laid his hand on the arm of Ralston. 

" But you ain't agoin' ?" 

'^ In a few days ; and I came in this morning for the pur- 
pose of talldog over some matters in reference to others, and 
also to make some explanation in regard to myself^ for I have 
felt satisfied I ought to do so. I must say, therefore, in justice 
to my own character in your opinion, that my time, aluough 
apparently spent to Uttle purpose, has not, I hope, been all 
wasted. *I have had an object in view of some consequence, 
by my stay at Princesport — and have in part accomplished 
it I have not been altogether idle, although not actively en- 
gaged in my profession." 

*' What, profession I Then after all you have got a trade t" 

*^ I have studied law, and have a license to practice, but 
have not as yet entered upon it as a business." 

'* I wish you had a better trade ; but I don't know, maybe 
I am wrong. And maybe there ain't no need why a man 
may n't be honest if he is bred up to so many tricks, as they 
say they are. You'll pardon me, though, but I ain't no opin- 
ion of 'em. There seems to me to be deviltry enough in the 
world naturally, without taking pains to lam the tr^e." 

" We must not judge a whole profession, my dear sir, by 
what may have been our experience with a few of its members." 

** That's true, no doubt ; but it's been my luck then, if there 
is any good among 'em, not to come across 'em. Don't they 
take the side of every scamp that has money enough to give 
'em a fee ! and don't they try to make out nis case to be a 
right one I and don't they, with their consamed crooked writ- 
ings, and long palavers, and oily, slippery ways, keep the peo- 
ple all the time in a brile I I tell you it ain't no good trade 
that lives upon the mistakes and quarrels of otkers, and you 
ain't in no wise fitted for it. You'll pardon me for the 
liberty." 

" but you seem to forget, my dear sir, that we live in a 
world where the selfish feeling is predominant; and that 
where so many are trying to grasp what is not their own, it is 
yer^ difficult so to frame our laws, that men who only seek- 
their own selfish ends, can not take advantage of them ; and 
hi$ well that some are so trained that they are able to counter- 
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act the designs of the ffrasping. Now, for instance, there is 
no doubfc in my mind mat Mr. Leslie has been wronged out 
of all his wife s property by a man, or set of men, who have 
taken advantage of his conndence. I think there is a process 
of law or equity, by which he has a good chance to set that 
matter right, and perhaps punish the evil doers ; and if I can 
assist in doing this, or have influence with those who can do it, 
and from my own knowledge of law accomplish the end, would 
you think it a wrong use of one's talents— or a waste of time f '^ 

" The Lord forbid ! Well, well, I am an old body, as I said, 
and maybe I don't see things all round ; but do you think 
there 's a chance ?" 

*^ I think, sir, it may be proved that there has been a con- 
spiracy to deprive Mrs. Leslie of her rights, and I think it may 
yet come to light that the gentleman who is now so intimate 
with that family is a party to it He is, as I understand, 
the owner of that estate now." 

" You don't say !" 

^ I have learned this lately, but I fear he is trying to get a 
stronger hold there than the mere possession of their estates. 
Have you never thought of that ?" 

" Don't talk about it — don't mention it, I beg on you. It's 
too bad to think on for a minute. But I have heered sich . 
things, and it's most bewildered my brain sometimes when I 
think on it. Why, she 's an — she 's an angel a' most, so good ; 
and sich a beautiful young crittur. Did you ever see sich a 
picture as she is ?" 

*^ I have not seen her, sir, since she was a young girl, at least 
I have had merely a glance at her." 

" Why don't you go there then, right off? They 'd welcome 
you, I know they would ; ain't you been so clever to the boy, 
and all that — ^why not ?" 

'*I should hardly dare to intrude myself merely on the 
strength of such a claim to their notice ; I might find myself 
in the way of others, or meet there with company with which 
I could not be very congenial. Mr. Folger looks with rather a 
suspicious eye on me already." 

" For what ? what have you done to him, pray ?" 

^ It has been necessary for me to make some inquiries of 
him in reference to former relatives of his. He did not see fllj 
to give me the information but I have^ I belkv^^\^t<y;»s«i4l| 
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elsewhere. I think it most likely that my name is not in very 
good repute at Mr. Leslie^s, if. Mr. Folger's opinions are as 
current there as report affirms." 

" Well, well ; things will go wrong, do the best you can. 
But if any decent body could just step in, and git that blessed < 
young innocent thing out of that — ^that — what shall I call him ?" 

** Better call him no hard names, sir ; but I must tell you 
frankly Mr. Thompson, I take a deep interest in that family, 
and one reason for my departure from here, is for the purpose 
of making more particular examination of matters in relation 
to the conveyance of their property. I have my heart set 
upon procuring relief for them, if it can be done ; but, sir, I 
must rely upon your retaining within your own breast what- 
ever I have said to you on this subject. It might prevent my 
being able to get information of great moment, should it be 
^own what my object is. I have told you, Mr. Thompson, 
because I know you are deeply interested for their good, and 
because I wish you to be on the watch for all information 
that may throw light on the transaction which we have refer- 
red to, and whenever, you learn any thing important, here is 
my address, by which you can direct a line immediately to me,** 

" What ! what ! you ain't a son of the great Ealston ! Ral- 
ston of Clanmore ?" 

" I never heard my father called great before. I am, how- 
ever, a son of Randolph Ralston of Clanmore valley." •-/.'-^•^ '-^ 

" Did I ever ! well, then, it ain't no wonder you don't have .; 
to work for your living !" . 

" I do not mean to lead the idle life I have here, Mr. Thomp- 
son, I assure you. I have no need to labor for the purpose of 
a support, but I have a work to do in life for others, if not for 
myself^ and I know you can understand how a man may 
engage with all his heart in labors for his fellow-man, where 
the only reward he has in view, is the approbation of his own 
conscience and another's benefit." 

" I don't know, sir, but I can say that «ich a thing might 
be. I ain't to be sure never done much for myself, or any 
body else, but I believe it does make me feel a little better 
when I lay down at night, or sit in my chair here all alone, 
to think I have n't never to my knowin' harmed any one, and 
m&jhe sometimes, in a small way, done one and another a 
kindness, but it's only been in a %m^ ^v^T 



CHAPTER XVII. 



As Princesport, in consequence of its beautifal water scenery, 
was a desirable • place for those who wished for a few months 
the advantages of sea-air, or were fond of aquatic sports, a 
company had been formed for the purpose of establishing a 
splendid hotel, after the fashion of Enghsh houses of that de- 
scription, of which at that day but very few could be found in 
our country. An elegant site had been purchased — ^the mansion 
of a man of property, who, tempted by a high price, was 
induced to sell his homestead, and although advanced in life, 
seek another resting-place. 

The building itsidlf was a fine structure, and th^ grounds 
around it well hid out. But additions were made to the size 
of the house, and changes internally and externally, to suit 
the views of those who had the management of the i^air. 

Large sums of money were expended, whether judiciously 
or not, is of no consequence to us now. At the time, it was 
thought well o^ and many looked upon it as the great lever 
which was to raise Frincesport to distinction, and impart that 
life and energy which it had seemed always to lack. 

The aSair having been completed, it was concluded by the 
managers, probably as a judicious way of advertising, and 
giving ecl^t to their establishment, to celebrate the opening 
of it by a ball. It was desired to be a splendid affair, and 
no expense was spared to m^e it so. Upholsterers as well as 
waiters and cooks, together with a band of musicians, were 
imported from the city of New York for the occasion, and to 
crown the whole, the very accomplished manager of the old 
^ city assembly," had accepted an invitation to toke the direc- 
tion for the evening — a circumstance in itself sufficient to as- 
sure all who might attend, that the utmost decorum would b« 
observed, and nothing allowed inconsistent with the Btrictei| 
rules of pohte interoaurse. 

10* 
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Cards of invitation had been freely circulated even into re- 
mote districts of the State, and especially among the notables 
of the ffreat city ; as from thence, it was anticipated, its most 
profitable customers would be found. 

The 6lite of Princesport were also among the favored ones, 
as a matter of course ; and a great stir it made among the old 
satins and silks which had already seen more than one gene- 
ration ; and all the dress-makers far and near were put in re- 
quisition, for the purpose of remodeling, and trimming, and 
otherwise arranging, these costly, but old-fashioned garments, 
into some shape suitable for the present occasion. 

The commotion, indeed, was felt by the whole community ; 
for in some way almost all had an interest in it, or were affect- 
ed by it. Carrie Leslie, by some oversight, or blunder, as th« 
managers afterward proclaimed, was not nonored with a ticket. 

She had not expected one. She had in ^t scarcely thought 
of the occasion, except as on some account it was forced upon 
her notice. Her mind was too much occupied with the stern- 
er things of life, just then, to be able to enter heartily into any 
such scene. And perhaps the reader may start at the sugges- 
tion, that Carrie, our Carrie Leslie I could, under any circum- 
stances, have sympathy with a scene so nearly allied, as many 
think, to the territory which the great epemy claims as his I 
or which others claim for him. A bal^^, to many minds, a 
synonym for all that is extravagant and improper in attire, 
and all that is dangerous to physical and moral health. We 
shall not attempt an argument on the other side ; nor would 
we express the belief that like other things in life, which for 
the time entrance the senses, there may not be danger. 

May there not be danger too, when care, that nightmare or 
life, presses heavily on the young heart ? When the boimding 
spirit loses its elasticity; and the imagination pictures no 
pleasant scenes ; and the ideal world has no quickening in- 
fluence ; and the youthful feelings droop and shiver within the 
cold dark shadow of life's sad realities ? 

It would be well, if the " sunny hours" of childhood and 
youth could pass unclouded, and all the storms that rage 
across the patn of life be avoided until age has fitted those 
who must bear their fury for the stern encounter. But as this 
can not be ; as the most assiduous care on the part of those 
irio watob over their youngMn^ caai not always guard th«m 
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against the aohing heart, it should be the duty of those 
whose age fits them to bear the heat and burden of the day, 
to aiford such recreation for the youthful mind as will in some 
measure counterbalance its earthly tendencies. At least they 
should not knit the brow, nor shake the head, and say " naughty 
naught," when they hear the merry laugh, or see the bright 
glow upon the cheek of youth, which music and dancing in- 
spire. And he who would deny to budding youth such pas« 
time ; and has no sympathy witn the grace of motion, or the 
quickening sounds of music ; manifests more of the ascetic 
than the Christian. Had he been intrusted with the garnish- 
ing of earth, he would have left out the fioweis and the fruits, 
reared no mountain-tops ; nor dug out one sweet vale. It 
would have been a yast clean prairie with no rocks to turn 
aside his plowshare, and no trees to keep the sunshine from 
his grain. 

But Carrie had no wish to attend the balL It had no al- 
lurement for her that could excite the slightest wish concern- 
ing it. 

The appointed day at length had come, and strangers were 
hourly arriving, and quite a stir was manifest in the usually 
quiet town. 

Carrie had labored through the day, at her usual task, and 
when her school was dismissed, hastened home to engage in 
other duties there. 

As she entered the door of their wide hall, her hand was 
immediately seized, and the smiling countenance of an old 
friend beamed upon her. 

*^ Carrie Leslie I my old schoolmate, how glad I am to see 
you !" 

" Why, William I or I suppose I ought to say Mr. Dalton 
now ; how do you do f" 

'^ Call me mister if you dare ! I shall Miss Leslie you right 
off." 

** But you have grown so !" 

^ And so have you ; that is, I can not say that you have 
grown in height But you look older, Carrie I almost mat- 
ronly I" 

*' And why should I not ; for you must know that I am a 
'school-marm,' now; and have a good right to a matron's 
sober fiioe." 
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These few words were passed as they walked, arm-in-ann, 
throu<^h the hall, and into the back sitting-room. 

** I nave been waiting for you so long that I was just about 
starting for your school-house, that 1 might have a talk on our 
way home. I have so much to say, and must be off again to- 
morrow morning." 

" Not so soon, surely ?" 

" I mu^t be back to my recitations by ten to-morrow morn- 
ing, or be obliged to give some excuse, and hurt my conscience. 
Tou see I heard about this ball, which is to take place this 
evening, and thinks I to myself What a grand chance for a 
trip over the fl6or with my old friend Carrie ; unless by this 
time she should have some nearer friend whom she might 
prefer to dance with. But if she has, thinks I, he shall let 
me have one round with her, at any rate." 

Carrie could not but smile at the earnestness of her old 
companion, as she replied : 

*' I am afraid, William, I shall be compelled to disappoint 
you, but not for the reasons you have named. There is no 
one yet would be so acceptable a partner as yourself were I 
to be one of a cotillion. But I have no idea — ^not the most 
distant — of attending the ball, and for several reasons." 

" I know all about your reasons, Carrie ; I have had a long 
talk with your good mother, so you can not tell me any thing 
new. Your mother has also informed me that no ticket has 
been sent to your family ; but that is of no account, except 
as it shows the mean spirit of the managers of the concern. 
The &ct is, the whole afiair is a mere ruse on the part of 
the company who own the hotel to bring it into notice. 
But as to the ticket, I have prepared myself with one, 
which will be just as good as if you had one of your own. 
Come now I want you to say yes ; you have often given me 
good sisterly counsel, and I as a younger brother have always 
taken it." 

" I know you have — or you did — ^and I should very much en- 
joy a few hours with you, talking about old times ; although 
I would not wish to deprive y<m of the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. I expect it will be quite a brilliant affair." 

" I don't care a straw about that — and there will be nobody 

^ere that I know or care for beside yourself. I thou^^ht it 

would be a Iitt}e chango irom ^om^ «syi Eudid-— imd also 
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to have a little tune with you. If you do not go, I fthall not ; 
and the ticket may go into the fire for all me.'' 

Carrie now felt that she must decide the question without 
reference to her own selfish feelings. She did not care for the 
amusement on her own account. But she would by refus- 
ing to ^o, disappoint William Dalton of whatever pleasure he 
might nave anticipated. She had iio religious scruples as to 
the propriety of such amusements under proper circumstances. 
Such assemblies had not then ihe objectionable features of 
those of the present day. Young ladies, pure as the flowers 
which adorned their persons, did not then throw themselves 
into the arms of any voluptuous debauchee who might be able 
with ^cl&t to bear them whirling round in the giddy waltz. 
Parents and grandparents were there ; and those whose station 
in society commanded the highest respect ; and there was on 
every side a watchful eye over any breach of propriety and 
politeness. 

Carrie had her reasons why she would have preferred not 
to mingle in the pleasure-seeking circle; but they were not 
Buch as affected her conscience. She therefore replied, after a 
moment's reflection : 

" Well, William, if mother approves I will no longer say 
nay ; please excuse me until I see her." 

Carrie found her mother and Aunt Luckie consulting very 
earnestly about some little preparation necessary for Carrie's 
respectable appearance in public. She waited a moment and 
exclaimed : 

" And you. Aunt Luckie ! you do not surely think that I 
ought to go !" 

"And why should n't you, dear Miss Carrie ; ain't it just the 
very thing that your mother and me have been saying all 
along that you needed ; that you ought to have a chaflge ; 
you're getting all sagged down, and fagged out with care and 
trouble, and you must have a change." 

" Why, I thought surely Aunt Luckie, if I should conclude 
to go, I must expect a reproof from you, you are so hard 
upon all light things." 

^ Oh ! well, dear, you know there's reason in all things. I 
never set by such things myself; and then there is a great dif- 
ference too, in the way such things is managed ; and when aD 
things is managed properly, as Fve heard your m&^tAlI qt^hA^ 
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I can't see "where there is any more harm it it, than in jotxng 
mrh playing Blind-manVBnff ; or in the boys playing ball 
Things must be looked at with reason, child.^ 

Although Carrie had really no desire for amusement, and would 
haye much preferred to have spent the evening at home with 
William Dal ton, yet no sooner did she find herself in the midst 
of the brilliant circle, than her spirits at once recovered the 
spring of past joyous scenes. She was Carrie Leslie again, the 
bright star amid a constellation of beauties. To say that she 
waa the most beautiful among all the fair ones that graced the 
assembly, would perhaps not be saying just the truth. But in 
addition to her comely face and graceful form, was a perfect self-- 
possession that enabled her to act with the same ease sha 
might have manifested in her own domestic circle. She seem- 
ed to have no consciousness of her own loveliness, and no 
thought as to the impression she made upon others. She waa jf 
simply but suitably dressed. One sin g le jewe l sparkled on her , ■ 
person ; that waa a neat brooch coimnmg a sprig of white ^^ 
jasmin to her breast Her hair, after the fashion of that ^ 
day, lay in curls upon her back, bound by a broad P^arl 
clasp, and exposing to full view her fair forehead and finely 
molded features ; and the long tight boddice and full-flowing 
skirt exhibited in perfection her faultless form. Aa William 
Dalton led her across the room to a seat amon^ the dancers, 
he must not be blamed if he felt some little pride on hearing 
the buzz of approbation that many, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, were not careful to restrain. We will not weary our 
readers with a minute description of a scene which most have 
in their day witnessed often, and the impression of which still 
lingers in their memory, if their dancing days have gone by. 
We admire the parterre when dazzling m the luxurious glow 
of nature's fairest flowers ; our hearts melt in tenderness when 
amid the chastened hues of autumn, and we look with rap- 
ture at the golden tints which fringe the horizon, or paint the 
fleecy cloud, as the sun sends his parting rays from behind the 
western hills. And is not youth, in all its freshness, a more 
glorious sight than either ? are our hearts so indurated by the 
sterner thin^ of life, that the joyous smile, the flashing eye, 
the light spnng, and the graceful motion of the young m the 
heyday of existence, can only draw from us a frown or a 
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WhUe the party on the floor were going through the ma^s 
of the first cotillion, there were standing among we spectators 
two gentlemen who were looking with fixed eyes upon the 
changing groups, and if it could have been noticed by those 
who observed those gentlemen, it would have been seen that 
their gaze was fixed alone on the easy movement and winning 
grace of one and the same individual, whom each had singled 
out as to their eye more attractive than aught else in the 
room. Both of the gentlemen were tall and distinguished for 
-good personal appearance. There was quite a difierence in 
their ages ; one, the younger, a little past the age of majority, 
and the other, in what might bo called the middle period of life. 
The latter was dressed apparently with the design of engaging in 
the pleasure of the evening, while the former was only suffi- 
oienUy so to honor the occasion as a spectator. Although these 
gentlemen, as has been said, were both intently gazing upon 
one and the same lovely being, the feehngs which afiected 
them in reference to her, were vastly difierent. One saw only 
a graceful form, a beautifiil face, and a faultless dancer. The 
other, while perhaps not altogether insensible to these external 
attractions, was much more absorbed in contemplatinir a richer 
UEl«jr of mward graces. Year, had passed siL hf had en- 
joyed so fair a view of her — changes had those years made 
in her appearance, but not so material as to obHterate the 
lineaments which distinguished those sunny features that, from 
the first hour he saw them, had made a deep impression on 
his heart. She appeared more lovely to him now, because he 
thought that he could see more clearly marked upon the 
outer form those attributes which had entranced him at the first 

The two gentiemen were Tobias Folger and Clarence Rals- 
ton. The latter had come with no expectation of seeing any 
that he knew, much less of beholding ner who had been — we 
may as well say it now as at any future period of our story — 
the idol of his heart, from which never for one moment had 
his affections swayed. He had come merely as a matter of 
curiosity, to witness a scene of which he had no desire to be 
an actual participant 

Tobias Folger was there, too, we may almost say, by acci- 
dent ; but as he has been described as arrayed in '^ fiiU dress," 
we must give the reader an insight into the way bv which it 
happened. 
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For several days previous to that on the evening of which 
the affair was to take place, Mr. Folger had heen out of town, 
or at least he was not seen at Mr. Leslie's, and of course he 
was very excusable for saying nothing about the ball. But 
the ball would be an excellent apology for a style of costume 
which Mr. Folger thought was to himself peculiarly becom- 
ing, and in which he felt exceedingly anxious to present him- 
self before Miss Leslie. That Miss Carrie could have been 
induced to accept a ticket from him, and attend the festivity, 
he did not for a moment believe. But if he could make her 
the offer, and save his character for gallantry, and at the same 
time have an opportunity to appear before her in a peculiarly 
attractive attitude — ^a great point would be gained. 

He had now for some time been very assiduous in his atten- 
tion — carefully so, however, lest he should offend. He had 
engaged, as we have seen, a powerful aid in his attempts to 
win favor with the object of his attention. And she — ^Mrs. 
Crampton — had lost no opportunity to further his views. He 
had even gone so &r as to make Mrs. Crampton a confidante 
of the true nature of his feelings for Miss Carrie ; and Mrs. 
Crampton had at last commimicated to him the intelligence 
that the time had arrived when he might fairly hope that his 
proposals would be accepted. And Mr. Folger had resolved 
to bring matters at once to a close. He had therefore ar- 
ranged all his plans, as he supposed, in the happiest manner. 
He designed to call at Mr. Leslie's, properly equipped, and 
with his carriage — all in readiness to convey them to the hotel 

Of course she could not accept at so late an hour ; but ^ he 
had been out of town," ^ had made all the haste possible," 
'^ and if she could not go with him, he would remain with 
her." And a fine opportunity would be afforded him, and 
under the best circumstances, to make his intended proposals. 

The unexpected tidings which greeted his ear on arriving 
at the Leslies', did indeed fill him with dismay. His plans 
were defeated, and his fears aroused, for he had not the most 
distant idea who the happy individual was that had borne off 
the prize he was just then so eager for — ^and he dared not 
inquire. To the bail, however, he was resolved to go, and if 
possible, yet have the honor of being her partner a portion 
of the evening. 

And DOWf as we have taid^ he was auiong the spectaton. 
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gazing intently at the lovely girl— drinking in her beauties as 
thou^ they were rightfnlly his, and resolving with all the 
determination of his will that he would yet possess her as his 
own. 

After the first cotillion was over, Carrie, not caring to en- 
gage with the next set, was seated beside her partner, pleas- 
antly conversing about scenes of like interest which they had 
enjoyed- while at school, when youn^ Dalton asked her to ex- 
cuse him for a moment, as he thou^t he saw a person that 
he knew at a distant comer of the room. He was away from 
her, however, but a few minutes, when Carrie saw him ap 
proach, leaning on the arm of a gentleman taller than him- 
self, and whose countenance at once affected her with a pecu- 
liar sensation. He was a stranger, and yet the features were 
&miliar. That open brow, the dark hair, the pale complexion, 
above all that clear full eye, so animated with thought and 
feeling, all flashed at once upon her. She knew him — ^it 
could be none else — ^and as William Dalton presented Clarence 
Ralston, without the least hesitation Carrie extended her hand, 
and with that smile so full of meaning to those her heart 
made welcome, said, 

^ It is a long time since we have met, Mr. Ralston." 

" So long," and the face of Clarence was highly flushed as 
he spoke, *^ that I have not dared to hope I should have been 
remembered by you." Carrie might have been troubled 
for a reply, if William Dalton had not just then interfered, 

" Why, what does all this mean ? Here have I been drag- 
ging along this gentleman out of the obscure comer where he 
was ensconsed, for the purpose of introducing him to a friend 
of mine, to whom, of course, I supposed he was a perfect 
stranger, and lo and behold, the first thing I hear is a recogni- 
tion of old acquaintanceship^what does it mean ?" 

^ Since Miss Leslie has been so kind as to make the ac- 
knowledgment, I am very happy to tell you that we were 
once for a short period on quite intimate terms ; but years 
have passed since." 

"Ajid why is it," said young Dalton, "that you have been 
here. Mi, Clarence Ralston, some months, and have allowed a 
mere accident to be the means of bringing you in contact with 
this young lady ? Clarence, I almost am ready to call your 
judgment in question." | 
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Young Dalton was natarally of a livdr tarn, and the excite- 
ment of the evening had increased the playfalness of his mind. 
But he was auick to discern when he was going too fiur ; his 
two friends, he now saw, for some inexplicable reason, were 
both suffering under deep embarrassment ; and he was about 
to say something by way of changing the subject, when an 
interruption was occasioned by the sudden intrusion into their 
circle of no less a personage than Mr. Tobias Folger. Hie 
took no notice of either gentleman standing beside her, but 
made a low reverence to the lady, and respectfully requested 
the &vor of her hand for the next cotillion. Carrie at onoe 
turned toward Mr. Dalton, intimating thereby that she con- 
sidered him as having a peculiar claim to her hand that even- 
ing, and that she must refer the petitioner to him. 

Before, however, any further progress could be made in the 
proceedings, Mr. Folder was touched gently upon the ann by 
a gentleman from behind, and his attention arrested. 

The reason for it will require a little explanation. 

Mr. Folger had entered the room during the progress of the 
first cotillion, and as we have intimated stood among the spec* 
tators, and watched with glitering eyes the light and gracisful 
manner in which one of Uie beauties of the circle bore her- 
self through the various figures of the dance. 

As soon as the performance was over and during the gen- 
eral t6te-^t^te, that followed, two or three gentlemen from the 
city, and well known to the manager, stepped up to him, and 
leading him a little one side, were for a moment earnestly en- 
gaged in conversation on some subject in which he at onoe 
seemed to take a deep interest. No sooner had the manager 
fully comprehended what they had to say, than he straighteur 
ed himself to his usual commanding height, and, speaking in 
a decided tone, 

'* He must leave the room instantly." A gentleman who had 
overheard the nature of the communication, and also the 
name of the person, thought it necessary to interfere. 

" I hope, captain, you are not in earnest. The gentleman 
you speak of, is a man of great wealth and respectability ; in fact, 
captain, he may be called the boss here, for he owns a good, 
share of the concern. I hope, sir, you will think what you do ; 
it might be a serious matter.** 
. Those who remember Captain F , the gentleman who lo 
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long stood as numager of the old ^ city adsembly," need not 
be told that lie was Sie very soul of honor. A gentleman of 
most polite ad jpss, nnblemished reputation, and a great re- 
move from any thing mean and low ; of fine personal^ ap- 
pearance, and possessed of a more than usual amount of physic- 
al strength. Li those da3rs a fiEur character was an essential re- 
quisite to any who wished to unite with that polished circle, 
and Captain F had ever guarded with a very jealous eye 

against intrusion by any who bore a sullied name. 

Perhaps not well pleased with the manner of the last gentle- 
man's address to him, he fixed upon the speaker his keen eye. 

^ I am here, sir, by the special invitation of gentlemen of 
known character and respectability, and the £Eict that I am 
here, sir, is a guaranty, to this company, that no person of 
blemished reputation shall be allowed to mingle with them. 
If you are a friend of the person in question, I advise you to 
get him away as quietly and quickly as possible ; for if he 
does not leave this room instanter, I shall show him the door 
before this whole assembly, be he as rich as Croesus, or as 
strong as Goliah." 

Tlu& was said, indeed, in a low voice, for it was not intend- 
ed for any ears but his to whom it was spoken ; but the tone 
oi determination, the flashing eye, and the compressed lips, 
gave significant tokens that uiere was to be no further parley. 

What the gentleman said to Mr. Folger, after attracting lus 
notice, or what arguments he used, we know not, but they 
were all sufficient to induce him to leave the room without 
any delajy and he was no more seen that evening. 

^ Mr. Bevault," said the manager, after this little episode had 
passed, '^ can you tell me the name of the young lady who 
gits on the rignt there, conversing with those two young gen- 
tlemen ?" 

^ I can, sir, she was formerly a pupil of mine ; Miss Leslie 
of Princesport" 

^ May I ask the fistvor, of an introduction ?" 

" By all means, sir." 

Carrie had scarcely recovered from the confrision which Mr. 
Folger's proposition had caused her, when she was again the 
subject of much greater surprise, for Mr. Bevault was bowing 
to her, with all the grace for which he was so distinguished 
and by his side was the elegant person of the naanager. 
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" Miss Leslie, allow me to introduce you to Captain F .^ 

^^ I have taken the liberty to ask me favor of your hand, 
Miss Leslie, in leading the next party ; that i^ if tibe gentle- 
man attending you, can be persuaded to waive his cJaim." 

Young Dalton knew too well what a high compliment was 
paid to Carrie by such a request not to reply at once, 

" With great pleasure, sir," and the look he gave Carrie, 
told her that it would not answer for her to refuse. 

In a moment more, she was the " observed of all observers ;" 
and moving about the room, the admiration of many, the en- 
vy of some ; and to the utter astonishment and dismay of 
those who had kept aloof from her society, lest the taint of 
her honorable endeavors to earn her daily bread should injuro 
their respectability. 

We have remained, however, long enough at this evening's 
entertainment, and must leave the gay party to its enjoyment, 
for Carrie had exacted a promise from William Dalton, that he 
would return with her at an early hour ; and he was quite 
ready to keep his engagement, at the first intimation of her 
wish to depart Very unlike persons who have just renewed 
an acquaintance after a lapse of some years, neither Carrie 
nor Clarence seemed to have much to communicate— -there was 
evidently embarrassment on the part of each, and the litde 
that was said by either, had no reference to any thing con- 
nected with the past. 

Carrie had, indeed, expressed her gratitude for his kindness 
to her little brother ; and he in a very easy manner, passed 
it over lightly, as though all he had done was merely a mat- 
ter of pastime. 

They had left the room, and in the wide hall of the hotel 
were about to separate. It was very evident that the intei^ 
view, thus far, had afforded but little satisfaction to either. 
Carrie had none of the vivacity which distinguished her at the 
early part of the evening ; and Clarence appeared more like 
one who had lost rather than renewed an acquaintance witli 
an old friend. 

As if she felt unwilling thus to separate, and perhaps im- 
pressed by the thought, that something was due from her, to 
one who was a stranger in their place, and also on account 
of civilities he had paid to her brothers, Carrie, just as they 
were parting from each other, at length said : 
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^ I bare not forgotten Mr. Ralston, that I once invited you 
to yisit my house at Princesport But great changes Iiave 
taken place since then. My father is no longer there to wel- 
come you, and my brothers, as you know, are also away. If 
you will come, however, at any time that I may not be en- 
gaged in my school, I shall be happy to point out to you the 
beautiful views from our place, which you may remember I 
once talked so much about." 

" I shall be obliged to deny myself that pleasure now. I 
expect to leave Princesport on the morrow. But it may be 
that I shall take the liberty at some future time, before lon^, 
to call at your house. I may have some special business with 
Mrs. Barton that will make it very desirable that I should see 
her:' 

" Oh, indeed 1 I remember you were quite a favorite with 
Aunt Luckie. She, no doubt, will be glad to see you : for she 
does not readily forget old friendships." 

** I have reason, always to remember her with gratitude. 
She was a faithful friend, in many ways. May I ask you to 
tell her that I have never forgotten her, nor her good coun- 
sels f And although somewhat altered by age, in personal ap- 
pearance, have not lost any of the feelings which the hoy 
Clarence expressed to her when we last saw each otherP 

A deep flush suffused the fisice of the lovely girl as he ut- 
tered the last sentence. ■ She had long known what those 
feelings had been ; for Aunt Luckie often playfully alluded to 
them as one of the instances where young love, so very ardent 
at the time, soon wears out 

ClarcDce noticed the effect his words had produced, but could 
only construe it as an indication that the scene so strongly 
impressed on his mind, and so cherished as the one lovely spot 
in his past life, was not recalled by her without pain. Some 
reply Carrie niade, but in the confusion of departing, Garence 
did not hear it; and perhaps she herself was hardly conscious 
whether she engaged to deliver the message or not 

Again they are cast asunder by influences neither could con- 
trol. We can not make the record without heaving a sigh 
over the necessity which compels us. It would suit our feel- 
ings much better to see all the barriers removed, which keep 
apart two hearts so constituted for mutual sympathy, and to 
our apprehension, fitted to enjoy the higlieftt osxtbl^ V^^^s&^\a 
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their union. But the more we learn of life, the more recon- 
ciled we ought to be with allotments which run counter to 
our own shortnughted yiews ; we should make sad work with 
the social state, as well as with the natural world, were it left 
to our management 



■ / 









CHAPTER XVIII. 



Clarsnox Ralston had not been as idle at Princesport as 
appearances indicated. He was not indeed, as yet, a wrestler 
on the field of active life ; bnt had turned aside fix>m the busy 
multitude that he might adjust his plans for the future. ]ui 
general, the great question to be decided, is, what will prove 
tiie most lucrative emplojrment f or lead to the highest honors f 
Necessity at first, gives energy to the thought, and urges on to 
steady toil, until the stimulus derived from success, or the 
habit which has been formed, are of sufficient strength, to 
keep the mind active in its calling, even after the main object 
has been attained. 

But on those who by some providential arrangement have 
been bom to a fortune, a great evil is entailed; They feel no 
pressing need for action. All their demands have been sup- 
plied from their earliest days, without care or thought on their 
part ; and as they look forward to the future, the same abund- 
ance appears spread out before them. To a mind not accus- 
tomed to weigh in just balances the fortunes of this life, it 
seems no doubt a most desirable thing, that fi*om the com« 
mencement to the close of life's journey, a sufficient supply of 
means, to gratify every reasonable wish, would be a most de- 
sirable attainment. But to those who take pains to look over 
the list, as the travelers of life are journeying on, and allow 
their judgment to be regulated by what they see ; a very dif- 
ferent conclusion is arrived at They behold the heart droop- 
ing in the midst of abundance, satiety settling in moody bit- 
terness on the children of affluence, debility of mind and body, 
and too often, dissipation, cutting short tJie life that had be- 
gun with promise. They see the toiling men, who started with 
no other provision than strong resolution, and good courage, 
making their mark as they forced through the roughnesses of 
life, carving their names on high places, extending their hand 
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for help to their fellow-laborers, and with energies unnervedf 
oven to old age. They see all the mighty chan^ working on 
our globe, whereby maa is elevated, and his comforts increseed, 
and his wants relieved ; wrought out by the stern hand of dil- 
igence. 

And they learn this lesson : 

** The hand of the diligent maketh rich ; idleness clothes a 
man with rags." 

Clarence had not seen much of the world, but he had jot- 
ted down some items, in his small experience, and they had 
done much to assist him in his conclusions as to the path of 
duty. He had no need to labor for his own support; 
he could choose his place of residence, and the way in 
which he would spend his time ; he could gather around him 
every luxury, for his means were ample, and by common pru- 
dence he could pass through life with no care, or the fear of 
want. 

But when life should have been passed, and the end should 
come, would the retrospect be one that could satisfy a rational 
mirid ? would it be enough to reflect, that he had fiured sump- 
tuously, and lived without care ? 

But Clarence took a closer view than even this. How soon 
would a state of existence merely, with every wish gratified, 
begin to pall ? How soon would every source of enjoyment 
begin to Jose its zest, from the fact that it could be obtained 
without an effort ? How soon would the common round of 
pleasure become wearisome ? Or days succeeding days that 
had no great end in view, prove as insipid as an oft-repeated 
tale ? And his mind shuddered at the specter which its own 
reasoning had raised. 

Again another view of his situation presented itselC 

He was in the midst of a changing, troubled world, travel- 
ing toward the same goal with those whose feelings were as 
sensitive as his own ; and their journey was a long struggle 
with disappointment and care. Fathers were toiling through 
the long day, and spending sleepless nights in busy thought ; 
because upon their skill and their strength depended the means 
by which dear ones were to have their daily oread. Children 
too, were agonizing in the troubled confiiot; their hearts 
aching for those who gave them birth, because they saw the 
niarka of care furrowing deeper and deeper, day by day ; and 
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the joy of youth was blighted, its morning dark with clouds, 
and its light step fell heavy and plodding upon the earth. 

And all this for the want of a moiety of that which many 
a fellow-traveler had stored away ; a super-abundance over all 
his largest demands, stored away beyond the reach of friend 
or foe. No need did it supply ; it brought him neither food 
nor drink ; it neither clothed nor sheltered him ; it did not 
even purchase a single gewgaw to please his fancy. It had 
been locked away ; he held the key which fastened it, and he 
could say and feel that it was his ; and year by year ne rolled 
its huge bulk over, and added to its size, and added to his 
o^^ care, and called it his own. How many aching hearts it 
might have eased ! How much of care and sorrow it might 
have alleviated 1 How like a heavenly chalice it might have 
proved to many a heart-sick, toiling, drooping, fellow-man I 
And will there be no reckoning for all this ? can those who 
have walked side by side through this wilderness, so throw 
around each self a wall through which no human sympathy 
shall have a right to enter ? Together they have been cast ; 
to one spot in life assigned ; this poor man was well known, 
and all could see the care-^wom marks upon his brow ; and 
though he never asked for aid, all knew he needed it ; and 
when they meet before their common Father, will there be no 
reckoning ? and will that treasure shut out from all the calls 
which suffering hearts* are making in their agony, have no 
power then ? will it be* as useless as it has been here ? will it 
not rather crush its wretched owner, and every dollar clutched 
and hoarded from his fellow's need, prove a scorpion to his soul ? 

And Clarence thought of all this, and the path of duty and 
happiness lay plain before him. "He was his brother's 
keeper ;" and what their common Father had bestowed on 
him, must, he firtnly resolved it should, be ever ready in the 
time of need. He had property — ^it should be used to comfort 
the sorrowing, to help the friendless, to stimulate the despond- 
ing, and to send joy and gladness into the social circle where 
it had the power to cheer. 

He had an education — that was a talent too — he need not 
use it as a means of livelihood, or to add to his wealth. But 
by it he might be able to redress the wrongs of the injured, 
and to uphold the innocent, as in his path of life he might 
hear theu* cry for help. 

11 
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One reason which hastened the departure of Clarenoe from 
Princesport, was the account which he had received concern- 
ing the health of his father. Randolph Ralston was evidently 
drawing near tlie end of his days. Without any apparent 
cause, life seemed all at once to be ebbing fast away. He was 
no longer able to go abroad, and for most of the time, reclined 
against the back of a large easy chair, with his bundles of 
papers on a table near at hand. What purpose they answered, 
or what he had in view by continually poring over them, it 
would have been difficult to determine, but it seemed a neces- 
sary part of his life. Those papers had a charm for him ; 
they were the last link that bound him to earth. He could 
bargain no more — ^he could no longer go abroad, and ride 
over the immense tracts which he had called his own. He 
could no longer rt'^ive the obsequious homage to which for 
BO many years he had been accustomed as the great land- 
holder. All that remained to him now, was an extended 
view, from his window, of the beautiful estate of Clonmore, 
and these papers spread out upon the table before him. 

Some days before the return of Clarence, it had been whis- 
pered in the family that a change was about to be made in 
the disposition of the property. Juba, the confidential servant 
of Mr. Ralston, had been ordered privately to go for Esquire 
Southard, and that gentleman had been there, and spent some 
time in conference with the sick man. For what purpose, 
none knew ; but those immediately interested had their sus- 
picions keenly aroused ; and there were many whisperings 
about the house, and private consultations, for it was very 
evident that whatever alterations had been made, must now be 
final, for Randolph Ralston was fEist closing all earthly busi- 
ness. 

From his large easy chair, Mr. Ralston was at length 
obliged to retire to his bed. His papers, too, were removed 
from the table into his strong box for the last time. He 
could read them no longer ; his trembling hands could no 
longer hold up the precious documents ; so they were put 
under lock and key. 

And now the bed upon which he has laid down, is to be his 
dying bed. 

His long life was drawing to its dose, and all its doings 
shout to ^ sealed up against tk^ \a&t reckoning. But of that 
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he could not now think. Earth had engrosfled his heart so 
lon^ I Lands, and houses, and bonds had been the ^Eivorito 
sabiects upon which his mind dwelt, the chief objects for 
which his energies had been spent ; and death is at hand, and 
about to make an eternal separation between him and all he 
has loved. 

" How is my father ?" was the first sentence Clarence ut« 
tered as he met his mother, who had advanced into the hall 
to welcome her son* 

'^ And you have come, Clarence I I feared you would not 
be here in time. Your father is as well as can be expected ; 
the doctors think that life is fast ebbing away, and that he 
can not last many days." 

*^ I did not hear that he was so ill until within the last few 
hours, or I should have returned home sr aer." 

'^ It would not have availed any thing ; nature must have 
its course. Please follow me f and Mrs. Ralston led her son 
into a private parlor. 

"As I was saying, nature must have its course : your £a,ther 
is quite advanced in life ; his affairs are now all arranged-— • 
satisfactorilv — so I think. But there are surmises by those 
who are interested in the matter, that he has made some 
changes, which may not be pleasing to them; you know 
who I mean ; and from what I learn, there may be steps taken 
to—" 

" My dear mother — ^" Clarence could no longer endure the 
pain of listening to such a theme, when an uncertainty op- 
pressed his mind concerning matters of more consequence to 
his dying parent, than all the estates on earth ; " pardon mv 
interruption — but do tell me I does my father know he is 
about to die ?" 

" Doubtless he does — ^he must know it." 

" What does he say, mother, in view of death ? does he feel 
prepared to meet such an event ?" 

*' Why as to that — a man of your father's prudence and 
foresight, would no doubt, if he felt any hesitation on that 
score, have taken proper measures in view thereof. He knows 
that the minister would come at any time if requested ; on 
such matters every one must be their own judge." 

Clarence knew well that such had always been his mother's 
views. But his own heart could not be at les^t ^^<^ >^a^ 
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certain how his dying parent felt in prospect of the great 
change. 

" May I ask your permission, my dear mother, to see my 
^Either without delay ?" 

** Certainly; it would be highly proper that you should. But 
if you should be desired to unite m urging upon your fJEtther 
any changes in the disposition of his worldly matters, it is my 
injunction upon you, that you do it not" 

^ I can assure you, mother, no power on earth could induce 
me even to mention the interests of this world to bim — at 
such an hour." 

" You will need, then, to be very firm, for I fear there are, 
or there will be, desperate means resorted to—" 

It is a solemn hour when the child stands by the bed of a 
dying parent. There may have been a cold and distant man- 
ner on the part of the latter ; there may have been severity of 
treatment ; and the keen eye of the father may have caused 
the son to quail before it. But these are all forgotten then ; 
for the fire of the eye has been quenched, and the robust 
frame lies in its helplessness — ^beneath the withering touch of 
the great leveler. 

Clarence had never feared his father, for he had never been 
treated with rigor by him. The failing on the part of the 
parent had been, that too little regard had been manifested, 
except for the security of worldly interest. But still the heart 
of the son clung to the fond idea of parent ; and as he stood 
by his bedside, and beheld the pale and drooping visage, and 
felt the cold hand and the feeble pulse, a feeling of intense 
interest was awakened, and such as he had never realized be- 
fore. 

And in the most tender manner, he addressed him : 

" You are quite feeble, father I" 

The old man gazed at him a moment. 

" Ah, Clarence I it is you I you have come 1 well, yes — ^I 
am quite weak ; sit down — sit down by me." 

Clarence drew his chair close to the bed, and again took his 
Other's hand. 

" I want to talk with you about the Clanmore estate — ^you 

see— you see I am determined — ^they shan't have it — ^they 

have acted so— they never 8?uill have it. Oh dear, dear! 

jroa don^t know— they to\d m^ 1 ^«& wjdl cAii— " His tremb- 
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ling lip refdsed to utter the obnoxious word. " But they shall 
never nave Clanmore — ^never — never. FU tell you — ^but you 
must say nothing — nothing until — Southard has it — ^it's 
altered — ^you will — " 

Clarence perceived that his father was becoming more and 
more agitated, and being desirous of diverting his mind to 
some subject more appropriate for a dying man, 

" Dear father — ^try to let these matters go ; do not suffer 
your mind to be disturbed by them now. Do you not feel, 
father, that you must soon leave the world ?" 

" Leave the world ! Oh, yes. It is going-^all going — ^I . 
suppose it must be so— the doctor says so. But you must 
promise me one thing — ^now say it — ^you never will give up 
Clanmore, never give it up to them — ^it is yours — ^yours and 
your heirs forever." 

Most heartily did Clarence grieve to hear these words; 
they sounded to him like the knell of all his future peace. 
Vexation, turmoil, contention, all arose before him a bsuid of 
hideous specters — ^from which his soul shrunk in disgust 

But again he essayed to bring the mind of his fsither to the 
one great subject. 

^ Father, dear father !'' his voice trembled so as scarcely 
to allow the words to come forth ; " are you prepared to die ? 

At that moment a loud ha ! ha I burst upon his ear. He 
turned and perceived Ralph standing with tiie door ajar, and 
with the most contemptuous sneer upon his countenance. 

Immediately the Mher grasped tiie arm of Clarence, and 
looked at him with intense interest, as he said, in a whisper, 

" Promise me — ^promise me quick 1" Almost overcome by 
the agitation caused by the brutal conduct of his brother, 
Clarence stanmiered out, 

" I do — I do, promise you, father." 

"What is that?" said Ralph, obtruding himself close by 
the bed. 

" What is that ? what has he promised ?" 

The &ther looked at him with an eye of anger, although 
the film of death was already beginning to gather over it. 

" I have his promise — no— ^never — ^you shall never have—" 
The attention of Ralph was at that moment arrested by the i 
entrance of Richard, who with much earnestness beckoned hia I 
brother j&om the room. 
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Again Clarence renewed the tabjeot so much upon hk own 
vana. 

*' Dear father, had you not better now let all these matters 
f Turn your thoughts from earth ; you ha?e not long to 



r. 



ve." 



'^ Who told you so ? But, yes, I suppose it is so ; it is all 
going — ^what good — what good will it do me ? yes, yes, yes ;" 
and tor a few moments he was silent, and then, with more 
strength than Clarence supposed he still possessed, he said, 
with deep emphasis on each word, 

" Done — done — done with life 1" 

'^ But the next life, father ; are you prepared for that f" 

^ No, tbey shall never have it ; they shall never have Clan- 
more ; they think I have not done it f remember your prom- 



ise." 



" Father — death is before you 1 Eternity ! Father, think 
of that ; are you prepared to go into eternity ?" 

The old man shook his head, and fEuntly articulcated, 

" Oh dear, dear ; I fear not" 

" Shall I go for your minister !" 

The father made no reply. Clarence then knew there had 
not been always the most pleasant feelings between the rector 
and his parent ; he therefore asked, 

" Or, perhaps, you would perfer to see Mr. Rice ?" 

'^ Yes, yes ; he is a good honest man, tell him that I am — ^I 
am not long — ^maybe he can do something, or show me what 
to do. But, what makes it so dark ? Oh life, life ; where has 
it gone ; and is this all ? the end ! Oh, how dark. Clarence, 
Clarence, it seems all night before me, dark and dismal ; do 
£Bel my pulse ; is it not strong yet ? maybe I can live." 

" Your pulse is stronger than I feared it was." 

^ It is stroDg then ; maybe I shall not go yet for all — ^my 
father lived ten years longer, than I have yet. Ten years is 
a good long time yet, but if I should live to be a hundred, they 
shall never have Clanmore." 

" Shall I go now fiither, and see Mr. Rice ?" 

" Well, yes ; but don't you think my pulse is strong ? you 
said so." 

" I said, father, it was stronger than I feared it was ; but you 
still are very feeble, and you have been growing more and 
more bo for some time they tell me " 
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^ Who tells you so ? All, ihey would be glad to have it so. 
Thej want Clamnore ; but ihey 1»hall never have it They are 
welcome to the rest ; I have left Ihem enough. Did you hear 
Ralph f did you hear him laugh ; and all my care has come 
to this. Oh, dear, that darkness ; it is coming again. Do you 
think that is death, and is it so cold, too ? Do not leave me 
now ; did you ever see any one die." 

" I never did, fether." 

" I wonder if people all die so ?" 

Poor Clarence was in an agony. He knew not what to say ; 
he dare not trust to his own skill in guiding a trembling spirit 
through the dark valley. 

^ Had I not better go at once, father, and bring your friend 
Mr. Bice He can tell you what you ought to do ; you say 
that you do not feel prepared." 

^ Prepared, prepared to die ; oh, it must take a long time I 
I never once thought it was to be so. They will say I have 
died very rich, and so it is : farms upon &rms. Why, Clarence^ 
Clamnore alone had three thousand acres. They shall never 
have it, you have promised me !" 

^ I will go now, &ther, and send some one to remain with 
you." 

*^ Don't send Ralph or Richard, but stop— what can Mr. 
Rice do ? Do you think he can help me; the doctor says^Atf 
can't." 

"Perhaps, &ther, he can direct your mind to something 
upon which to trust, that may make the way you are going 
more bright ; you can not expect to get well, and, father, you 
must prepare to meet your God." 

" Hush, hush ; how can I ? Oh, dear, how strange I what 
strange thoughts come over me. Is it so ? do tell me, Clar- 
ence ? shall I have to give an account ? something tells me so : 
feel my pulse again. Oh, life, life ; let me live. I must have 
life." 

Clarence could bear no more ; at once he left the room, and 
sent Juba, the favorite servant of his dying father, to remain 
by him, with strict orders to allow no person to disturb the 
sick chamber during his absence. 

For' some miles on either side of the road on which Clar- 
ence was driving, with the utmost speed, lay the vast estate 
of Clamnore, so much the object of his dying parent's thoughts ; 
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and, he feared, destined to be a cause of strife and ill-feeling 
for years to come. It would have been beautiful to the eye 
of a stranger, but Clarence saw nothing desirable in all the 
marks of beauty and productiveness ; his thoughts were en- 
tranced by the scene he had just left, and with all that he 
could remember of the past To him, there was but one dark 
phase of contention, hard feelings, grasping, selfish ends. And 
now its owner was lying helpless, on the bed of death ; clutch- 
ing, with his palsied powers, still at this world, and shrinking 
with horror from that to which he was going. And these 
beauties which met the eye of Clarence had cheated his 

§arent of all for which God had placed him in the world, 
'hese fields, and forests, and streams, had enchained his mind, 
and drawn the whole man away from all considerations of duty 
to Him, who " created him for his own glory," and Clarence 
could only read " vanity, and vexation of spirit," written in 
characters of blood upon every inch of soil over which he 
passed that belonged to Clanmore. 

He was received by his foster-parents with great cordiality, 
and although the summons was a very unexpected one to the 
good old man, he lost no time in preparing to obey it From 
the representations, however, which Clarence made of the 
state of his father^s mind, together with what Mr. Rice had 
known of him, during a long life, he anticipated little good 
fi'om his visit. 

" Tliis matter of preparing for death,** he said to Clarence, 
as they were approaching the end of their journey back, " is a 
very serious matter ; and, when put off to the last hour, leaves 
but little to hope for." 

" But you know, my dear sir, you have often mentioned the 
case of the penitent thief; he obtained mercy, and doubtless 
died in peace." 

*' Granted, my child ; but that was a rare case ; and the faith 
exercised then of a most peculiar nature, or rather I should 
say of peculiar strength. He believed when all others had lost 
their confidence ; he believed when the very being upon whom 
his faith rested was undergoing, with himself, the tortures of 
death. He had not all his life been under Christian influence. 
He had not slighted the evidence of a risen Saviour, as we all 
must now do who turn our backs upon Him during our whole 
season of probation. But all things are possible with God; 
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all we can do is to hold up the Cross, and try to get the de- 
parting soul to put faith in it Did you endeavor to lead the 
mind of your father to that refuge for the lost ?" 

Clarence hesitated to reply for a moment, for his conscience 
reproved him. 

" I did not, sir ; I felt as if I hardly dared trust to my own 
skill ; and I found it so difficult to fix my father's mind on the 
subject of death at all ; his mind was so absorbed with tem- 
poral matters.'' 

'^ It requires but little skill, my son, to point a soul to the 
cross of Christ ; you should have done it. There is a power 
in it, which affects when nothing else will. It holds out a 
hope ; it offers a resting-place for the mind tossed in the con- 
flicting waves which beat about the spirit in its last struggle." 

Clarence felt sadly condenmed, and knew not what to say, 
and the rest of the journey was passed in silence. 

At the door of the mansion, Clarence was met by his moth- 
er, who, not knowing the errand upon which he had gone, 
was much surprised at the presence of Mr. Rice, and after 
receiving him with cold civility, and requesting him to be 
seated, asked her son to step with her into the adjoining room. 

^ Upon what errand has that reverend gentleman come this 
morning, Clarence ?" 

" I went for Mr. Rice, at the request of my father ; he 
wishes to converse with him." 

"And why so ? Have we not our own clergyman ? It 
seems highly improper to go beyond our own clerical bounds 1 
what wiU be thought of it ?" 

" I have done, mother, what I have, at the request of my 
dying £sither ; he wishes the counsel of Mr. Rice, and we know 
hun to be a truly good man, and I only regret that it has not 
been done before." 

" And do you design to have the same person perform the 
funeral service f I suppose that, now, must be as you direct 
You knoW| doubtless, that your father has made you sole inher- 
itor of Clanmore." 

The veiy name of Clanmore now filled the mind of Clar- 
ence with intense disgust, and he was ready to let out the full- 
ness of his thoughts, but he forbore. 

" My dear mother I I entreat of you, do not let us talk abouf 
Buch paltry matters when father is just about to leave th^ 

1\* 
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world, and, I fear, not prepared for his exit Of what conse- 
quence is all his wealth, or who inherits it, compared with the 
value of his soul ? may I Dot hasten to him f 

Suddenly there was a call in the passage, by a servant, and 
Mrs. Ralston and her son hastened thither. They were met 
there by Mr. Rice. 

^ My dear madam," said Mr. Rice, " there seems to be some 
unusual disturbance in the upper chamber. In which room is 
Mr. Ralston ?" 

Clarence waited not for an answer, but beckoning to Mr. 
Rice, both hastened toward the room of the dying man. 
Scarcely had they reached the upper hall of the house, before 
the sound of loud and angry voices fell upon their ears. 
Maffgie, the old friend of Clarence, was rushing from the room 
with her hands clasped in agony. 

" Oh, Mr. Clarence, Mr. Clarence I hasten, hasten — gin therll 
be bluid spilt" 

Clarence rushed impetuouslv into the room where his 
father lay, and for an instant his self-possession had almost 
left him. 

Several persons were there ; but the objects which riveted 
his attention were his brother Ralph, and the futhful Juba, 
the latter standing beside his master's bed, with his fists tight- 
ly clenched, and facing Ralph, who stood with his arm ex- 
tended, holding a large pistol in deadly aim at the heart of 
the old negro. The words which Clarence heard as he en- 
tered the door were from the lips of the latter. 

" Tou may shoote a me if you please. Master Ralph, but no 
man shall come near dis bed, only over my dead body." 

Horror-stricken an instant, Clarence gazed at the scene, 
and then rushed forward, and by his strong grasp wrested the 
deadly weapon from the hand of Ralph. The latter, absorbed 
in his vile purpose, had not noticed his brother's entrance. At 
once he turned upon him a face marked with the most fiend- 
ish passion, and uttering a horrid oath, sprang at him with 
maniac violence. Passing the weapon to the &ithful Maggie, 
who had followed him back to the room, he seized the anns 
of his enraged brother, but not before he received a violent 
blow that had nearly felled him to the floor. He was, how- 
ever, possessed of great muscular strength, and was enabled by 
'powerM effort, to prevent fasther injury to himself. 
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^ Richard why is this P as Clarence now for the first noticed 
his presence and that of two others, apparently low charac- 
ters, standing near him. ^' Why is this ! and why are strang- 
ers, at such a time, allowed to intrude here I'' 

** Answer your own questions, and fight your own battles^ 
for all me P 

" I can tell you," said Ralph ; ^ they are here by my orders ; 
and here they shall stay until that old man that you have en- 
ticed to alter his will, to suit your purposes, shall undo what 
he has done. Unhand me, sir ! unhand me, or I will be thd 
death of you !" 

Clarence now understood matters. He was in general for- 
bearing, to an extreme. But now the whole spirit of the man 
and the son was fiilly aroused. 

** Mr. Rice," — ^the reverend gentleman had indeed followed 
Clarence to the door, but being a man of delicate frame and 
very nervous withal, he was so overcome by the scene he 
then witnessed, that he forbore to enter ; but stood almost pe- 
trified with grief and astonishment 

'* Mr. Rice, will you request one of the servants to go imme- 
diately for the sheriff, ana. I will see who dares thus to disturb 
the last mome^its of a dying man." 

The determined tone in which Clarence spoke appalled at 
once the vile wretches, and Richard with the two accom- 
plices, in a hurried manner left the room, while Ralph increas- 
ed his clamor. 

^ Unhand me, sir I unhand me ! you shall pay for this with 
your life !" 

" I will unhand you when proper authority shall be here to 
take you in charge. Juba remain by your master I" and with 
a violent effort Clarence forced his brother from the room, and 
the door was dosed, just as his mother came up to the scene 
of trouble. 

** Who is this, who has presumed in my house to make this 
disturbance I 

Ralph ceased stuggling, and fixed his ferocious eyes upon 
his mother. 

** Ask yourself if you want to know I ask yourself I you are 
the mischief, maker you and you r o on here as you call him, 
Tes, you have worked your cards to feather your own nest^ 
But mind me, woman I hear me I I curu you I" 
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'* Ralph stop 1 hold I you know not what you do I do not, 
I be^ of you, bring the vengeance of heaven upon yourself." 

'* You unhand me sir, and save your advice for them that 
ask it. I do curse her ! I curse you all ! I curse this house I 
It has always been a hell, but I will make it a worse hell for 
you all than it has ever been yet Unhand me sir I" and with 
a sudden and violent effort he broke loose, and bounded at his 
mother. Probably the violent blow he aimed at her would 
have proved her death, had it not been turned aside by the effort 
of Clarence to throw himself before her sacred person ; at that 
moment a cry was made from the sick chamber, " That Mr. 
Ralston was dying, he was breathing his last breath." As 
though it had been a voice from heaven, a sudden stop was 
put to all violence. Ralph, perhaps exhausted somewhat by 
nis fierce struggle and fierce passion, grew deadly pale. Mrs. 
Ralston, leaning upon Maggie, hurried to her own room, while 
Clarence, seeing his mother out of danger, hastened to the dy- 
ing bed. 

There could be no mistaking the sad si^ns he witnessed on 
the countenance of his father, and at once he issued orders that 
his mother and brother be informed if they wished to see the 
last they must come without delay. 

Mrs. Ralston had never witnessed a dying scene, and said 
she never wished to ; and as she could do no good now, prefer- 
red to remain in her own room. 

In a short time Ralph and Richard entered, and approached 
the bed, as Clarence stepped aside to let them have a clear 
view of their dying parent. Ralph retained still the same 
fierce look. He fixed his eye steadily on the helpless form 
which he had but a short time before forced, by main strength, 
to sustain an erect posture, and endeavored, by threats of vio- 
lence, to compel his signature to an instrument he had pre- 
pared, and from which outrage he was only driven by the 
courage and strength of the &iithful slave. 

He looked steadily at the sunken, pale cheek, the 
beamless eye, and the quivering muscles of the drooping jaw. 
He saw the death-damp gathering on the brow, as the strag- 
gle within the heaving chest grew more and more intense. 
He saw there before him, lying in all the helplessness of ex- 
piring nature, the father wnom he had never respected, upon 
whose bounty he had lived, and whom he had now, by his own 
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violent conduct, hastened from the world. Long yean of nn» 
happy dissensions came up before him, and all bis hard 
thoughts, and hard speeches, flashed back upon his tortured 
mind with lightning' speed and vividness. It was too late to 
ask forgiveness now ; the past could not now be forgotten ; 
no years of time could obliterate, no after -scene of life could 
cover, with its brightness or its dark mantle, the forbidding 
past ; his torment &om that dread hour had begun. 

And his eye moved not from that pallid, quivering face ; he 
could not have removed it had an avenging sword been sweep- 
ing for his execution* There was the stillness of the grave 
within the walls of that room save the low, faint rattle, as the 
fleeting breath flew back and- forth. Suddenly there was a 
slight quiver, and the rattle ceased. Clarence stepped up gent- 
ly to the bed and with a sad look, gazed a moment, and then 
in a low and soft tone, with his eye turned calmly toward his 
brother. 

" Brother Ealph, it is your privilege, as the eldest-bom, to 
close the eyes of your parent." ^ 

Ralph started as if awakened from a trance. 

^* Oh (rod I" he uttered, in a frantic tone, and rushed from 
the room. 

The funeral ceremonies, with all the pageantry attendant 
upon the obsequies of the wealthy, had been performed, and 
some weeks had elapsed since the little mound had been 
raised in the church-yard over the mortal remains, of Ran- 
dolph Ralston. The ceremony of opening and reading the 
will had also been attended to, and whatever anxieties and 
disquietudes had for so many years been caused by the hopes 
and fears concerning it, they had all now been put to rest. 
There was no more doubt now, who were to be the happy 
owners of those various possessions which had been so long at 
the control of one. 

Ralph Ralston was not at the funeral scene ; and his chil- 
dren alone represented their father in the long procession. 
And when the will was opened he was not there. 

No tidings had been heard from him since the hour when, 
in the agony of a guilty conscience, he rushed from the bed- 
side of his dead father. He was not seen when he left the 
house, and no mortal eye, so for as could be ascertained, had 
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beheld him since. Inquiries liad been made among all with 
whom he had ever been acquainted, and at all the places to 
which he had ever been known to resort The woods and 
fields too had been searched, bat all in vain. Then large re- 
wards were offered, and with no better effect He had in 
some inTsterious way eluded observation : and whether still 
an inhabitant of earth, or at rest in the grave, none could tell. 
Richard had become much softened by the dying scene ; and 
although he shunned in general the society of Clarence, 
there was no bitterness manifested in his words or conduct 

Mrs. Ralston was, however, apparently about to follow him 
who had been so lonff her lifers partner. The blow which 
Ralph had aimed at her was indeed warded off, but the 
violent shock her mind received from that terrible event had 
probably excited a naturally nervous temperament until a 
slight shock of paralysis gave her warning that the tabernacle 
of earth was beginning to crumble. 

In a few days another intimation was given, and she was 
laid helpless upon her bed, one half of her frame without 
the power of motion, or the sense of feeling. Clarence was 
about her bed, soothing her troubled mind, and doing what he 
could to quiet her spirit, which now having lost much of its 
natural strength, manifested almost the weakness of child- 
hood. 

It was near the close of the day, about four weeks fh>m the 
time the unhappy Ralph had been missed from among men, 
that Richard came into the room, where Clarence was sitting 
by the side of his mother and beckoned him out 

" Can you walk with me a short distance ?" 

Clarence saw at once that his brother was deeply affected 
for some cause, for his countenance bore the marks of a mind 
in agony, and his whole frame was in a tremor. 

"What is it, Richard?" 

" Come with me ; I can not toll you now." 

They walked from the house together, Richard a Uttle in 
advance — for he seemed urged on by some desperate neces- 
sity. 

Very soon Clarence perceived, by the path he was taking, 
that his brother was leading him toward the church ; and the 
thought came into his mind that probably there had been 
Bome disturbance of their father's grave; perhaps by vile 
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creatures who, tempted by the costly silver plate and trim- 
mings, had laid sacrilegious hands upon it. As Richard had 
not yet spoken, he again asked, 

" The grave has not been disturbed, has it ?" 

" No ; you will soon see." 

They entered the gate into the yard, and wound their way 
through the graves. The spot belonging to the Ralston 
family, and in which their dead lay, was in a distant comer 
of the burial-ground. It was much the largest space, of any 
that had portions in that field of the dead. Weeping^wil- 
lows had been planted there, an& were now trees of some 
size ; and as the ground sloped down from the general level, 
the branches of me willows, with their long sweep, sheltered 
it from observation, so that the monuments erected there 
could only be seen on a very near approach. 

Richard stopped suddenly as they entered through the leafy 
screen, and, without speaking, pointed with his hand to an 
object just beyond the little pile of earth beneath which the 
body of their father was laid. Clarence proceeded a few 
paces, and then, clasping his hands, stood transfixed with horron 

There, in the very clothes he had worn when he tore away 
from the death-bed of his parent, lay the body of the wretched 
Ralph. His face, what of it could be seen, was emaciated to 
an extreme ; and the horrible aspect it presented caused Clar- 
ence to utter a cry of agony. Covering his face, he gave vent 
to the full feelings of his heart. For some time no other sound 
was heard but the deep groans ^nd the stifled sobs that told 
what warm emotions glowed within that manly heart. Rich- 
ard moved not from the spot where first he had stayed his step, 
until Clarence, when the spasm of grief had subsided, beckoned 
his brother to his side. *' Richard, this is the hand of God ! 
we must be still ; he has no doubt come here to die ; we can 
not tell what agony he has suffered, nor what thoughts of 
penitence he may have had. It looks as if it might have 
been so; let us hope it was, and that the poor wretched 
wanderer was made at last to feel repentance for the past I 
And now, Richard I by our father's grave, and with that token 
which lies there by its side, shall we not pledge to each other, 
forever from this hour, a brother's love ?" 

Richard could only cover his fsice and weep in bitterness of 
soul. 
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^ Richard, do you believe it has ever been in my heart .to 
Wrong you or him whose body lies before us i^ 

" No ; never, never !" And he put forth his hands ; and 
the brothers stood thus clasped hand in hand for some mo- 
ments. 

^^ Richard, let us have a full understanding. I have never, 
as God is my witness, desired this property which has been 
such a source of disquiet." 

" I believe you never have." 

^' But in my father's distress, and to quiet his mind, I hastily 
promised not to relinquish my claim to it. But why can not 
we enjoy it together ? and if your provision is not satisfactovy . 
to you, £ have abundance of my own, which I now offer again " ' 
freely to divide vnth you." 

*^ There is no need, Clarence, that more should be said on 
that point I have more already than is of any use to me. 
Of what value to me, do you think, would this estate be t 
You know my wretched condition ; with a wife whose mind 
has sunk almost into idiocy I No, I see clearly now, ' The 
curse of the Lord is on the house of the wicked.' That hide- 
ous corpse, whose features are so disfigured by the birds, or 
beasts of prey, needs no explanation to me, GocPa curse I 
OoePs curse / Oh, it is dreadful 1" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Tobias Folgkr had felt his way very carefully, had acted 
with great discretion, had set all the springs in motion which 
he thought necessary, even to hiring a pew near tt> that in 
which Carrie sat in church, and readhig the responses in an 
audible voice. But his keen observation enabled him to see 
that as yet he had made no lodgement in the heart of Carrie 
Leslie. Or, what to hint was the same thing, had no reason 
to hope that any proposal on his part would be accepted by 
her. It would be a useless detention for the reader, to state 
'i^aU the causes for this belief on his part. He was deialing, he 
Iciiew, with a heart free from all guile, disposed to the strictest 
>nile8 of honesty in all things, and a few replies she had made 
on certain occasions, when he was feeling his way " very soft- 
ly," assured him, as well as would an open rebuff, that the 
time had not yet come, if it ever would. 

But Tobias Folger was not the man to give up, for a trifling 
obstacle, -an object upon which his heart was set. He had 
never hesitated at the use of any means calculated to accom- 
plish his ends, and hitherto he had never failed. To gain 
wealth had been the great object of his life, and wealth he 
had. How much, none knew but himself, and how obtained, 
had been in the earlier part of his history a great mystery to 
many. That an opinion was held concerning him by no 
means favorable, he was conscious ; and for that reason had 
chosen a new and retired place of residence. Here, however, 
«from an unfortunate occurrence, the eye of " envy and malice" 
has at last discerned him, and but for timely interference, he 
would have been exposed to public insult ; nor was exposure 
alone the only evil accompanying that affair. He had learned^ 
to his dismay, that some partiailars in refereflce to past events, 
and which he supposed, were forever hushed in the silence of 
the grave, had, in a mysterious way, got abroad into the busy 
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circle of life. How, need not be asked. There are many 
ways by which on oyerruling hand, brings to light the 
^ hidden things of dishonesty." It was to him, therefore, a 
time when all things about him began to tremble with un- 
certainty ; whatever plans he designed to accomplish, wherein 
a fair reputation would be of indispensable importance, must 
therefore be carried into execution without delay. 

But keen and selfish as he was, he could love. His heart 
had yet passions that were beyond his control. When he 
first allowed himself to be pleased with Carrie Leslie, it was 
merely because he was fascinated by her beauty of person, 
and from a desire to form a connection with a family of such 
high respectability. But his interest in her began by degrees 
to strengthen ; her image followed him to his lone seat within 
his own dwelling. He would fancy her reclining in all her 
loveliness upon his Grecian couch, or walking with queenly 
grace through his well furnished rooms, or smiling upon him 
as she sat by his side and looked unto him as the lord of her 
affections. It was fancy, to be sure, nothing more — an idle 
dallying with the miud^s vagaries. But fancy all this while 
was winding a chain about him, and the fetters, though but a 
silken cord, became too strong for even his heart to break. 

Although capable of being fascinated himself, he had no 
correct idea how a heart like that he wished to gain could be 
won. Ho knew nothing about that affinity of the socM af' 
fections which draws by its holy, unintelligible influence, two 
beings into a oneness, mysterious, though real, subtle, as the 
fluid which gives sensation to the physical man, yet powerful 
to bring the whole moral being into obeisance. 

He thought only of what might be done through more 
tangible means. His object was not to gain the heart, he 
merely wanted the assent; a written contract would have been 
as valuable, in his estimation, as to have known that he pos- 
sessed the whole, affections. His belief in the power of money, 
was like the faith of Archimedes in the power of his lever. 

The latter, however, could not test his grandest theories for 
want of a suitable fulcrum. But Tobias Folger believed that 
in the strength of filial affection he had a fulcrum upon 
which he could apply the strong arm of pecuniary power. 
His hold upon the Either might, if properly exerted, bind the 
dau(/ihter to his will. His first plan was to make him a bank' 
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mpt : this lie liad accomplished, and then, when his victim was 
helpless, came forward with professions of kindness, and by 
smooth words, and an insinuating manner, and some trifling 
acts of generosity, gained a footing in the family, and even a 
consideration that was dangerous to their peace. 

Thus far he has failed, or thinks he has ; but what Carrie 
Leslie might do in an extremity that involved the degrada- 
tion and distress of her father, it would be difficult to decide. 
Her heart clung to him with a strength of affection which was 
superior to all calculations of her own happiness, and so com- 
pletely was her mind absorbed in the one idea of seeing him 
released from the oppressive load under which he labored, and 
again in the full possession of his old home, and master of his 
own estate, that it became the one great theniie out of which 
her imagination wrought bright golden visions, and around 
which her thoughts, by day or night, when not completely 
occupied by demands of duty, continually played, and all 
thoughts about what happiness might be in store for Aer, or 
what this world could give her of its most bounteous allot- 
ments, were entirely laid aside. 

It was, indeed, a lovely trait, thus to lose sight of self in 
one absorbing thought for a dear parent But like all earthly 
affections, when cherished by a warm imagination, and vrithout 
due reference to Almighty wisdom, may but lead astray. 

It was well for Carrie that she loved her parent, that his 
comfort was so dear to her, that she was ready to labor for his 
aid, that her own enjojrment should be lost sight of in her 
eager desire to shed light and peace around his path. But 
she could not take the rod out of the hand of Him who held 
it ; nor could she say when its design had been accomplished. 
It might, indeed, appear to her worth the happiness of her 
whole life to see her parent released from his burdens, and his 
heart at rest. But she could not know that Inflnite wisdom 
designed it thus to be. 

Perhaps, had she been as submissive for her parent's trials,. 
as for her own, there would have been but little danger that 
she could ever be insnared by the wily hunter who had mark- 
ed her as his prey. 

Mr. Shipley was a man of several occupations. He was a 
little read in the law ; a little acquainted with farming ; he was 
also constable by appointment, although in the quiet town of 
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Prinoesport there was very little for any bucIi officer to do. 
He was a constant visitor at the two taverns — ^the place main- 
tained two, quite decently — and at other places where people 
were in the nabit of congregating. He was fond of talking, 
and of being talked to ; and knew a little about every one's 
business and circumstances, or thought he did. But it was 
said few knew about his. Mr. Folger had found Mr. Shipley 
very convenient for his purposes, and had more or less business 
for him most of the time. And Mr. Shipley rather congratu- 
lated himself on being thus employed, and on terms of intimacy 
with one so wealthy. It seems necessary, in all schemes, either 
for the accomplishment of good or evil, that man should have 
an accessoiy. Folger, however, in all his confidential commu- 
nications, to any whose aid for the time he needed, had the 
peculiar tact, while he made great show of privacy, and of trust, 
m the second person, of keeping number one alone in the secret 
of his true intent, and also of so arranging matters that his end 
would be accomplished, and the evil design kept out of view. 

Mr. Shipley had received an intimation that his presence 
was desired at the respectable mansion of Mr. Folger, and 
very soon thereafter he was entering the office, and bowing 
obsequiously to the great man of the house. 

" Ah ! good afternoon, Mr. Shipley — ^glad to see you, sir ; sit 
down sir, and amuse yourself with the paper ; I shall be ready 
to wait upon you in a moment." 

Mr. Folger was busily employed at his desk, or appeared 
to be so. It saved him, however, the formality of giving his 
hand to Mr. Shipley. 

In a very few minutes Mr. Folger had finished his task, took 
the chair he usually occupied — a large well-cushioned concern— 
and as he seated himself, asked : 

" Any news stirring to-day 1" 

'* Nothing much, sir ; nothing at all. But you mentioned 
yesterday that you would like to see me soon, and I thought 
Td just step in, as I had n't much on hand this afternoon." 

^^ Yes, I did, and I am glad you have happened in. I want 
to commit a little private matter to you, and I have confidence 
that you will be mum on the subject and perhaps you can be 
of some little service to me, just now, and I will endeavor to 
make it all right vnth you." 

**Any thing I can do, Mr. Folger, you may depend upon it» 
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I Bhall do, without asking questions, or answering them ; and 
I guess I can keep a secret as well as most folks. Tou hare 
never heard, I guess, any thing that has come out of my lips 
that you have n't wanted me to tell. I did, to be sure, hint 
round a little about Leslie's mortgage, but I rather took it at 
the time that you did n't care if that was known." 

^ Ah, yes, yes ; that's all past ; and it was about as well it 
happened as it did." 

^* So I think ; he was clear up, and it might as well be known 
as not He may thank old Sam Thompson, though, that he 
was n't torn all to bits. Old Sam took a good many dollars 
out of my pocket." 

" Yes, yes ; well let that go. Leslie means well enough, but 
he is a poor manager, and me fact is, I have a matter against 
him yet, and I have no security for it" 

" Much ?" 

" Well, no great matter ; it is a little more than a thousand 
dollars." 

" As much as that ? how happened it ? I thought you would 
have taken care of that ; a thousand dollars ain't no small 
sum !" 

'* I ought to have done so ; but after I had supposed all our 
matters included in the mortgage, J found, upon looking over, 
a note of his that had been somehow mislaid, and I agreed 
with him to let it run along until maybe something would turn 
up and he might be able to pay it." 

" I know how you can get it." 

" How V 

" Clap on to the furniture." 

" Oh, well, yes ; that might be done, that's true. But it 
would be unpleasant, you £iow, just as things are. No, I 
should rather not do that under present cirumstances. In fact 
I feel very reluctant to have my name concerned in the thing 
at all ; I am on visiting terms with the family, my child 
boarding there and all that ; no, I wish in some way the thing 
could be done without my name being known in the matter." 

*' Transfer it to^some one else, then." 

" Say you so f that is a new thought ;" and Mr. Folger as- 
sumed a very serious look, as if the idea had never before oc- 
curred to him ; or, as if Mr. Shipley had not been expected to 
make this very proposition. And Mr. Folger was for some 
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minutes in quite an abstracted condition, rery much troubled 
with bis thoughts ; at length he seemed to see his way a little 
clearer. 

^'That might be done, I think, but I should much prefer, if 
any such arrangement was made, that the note should be pre- 
sented to Mr. I^slie ; and — and in case he could do nothing 
about it, he might, by proper management, be induced to con- 
fess judgment there, where he now resides ; that would enable 
any one, you know, at any time, to levy eitiier on his propertr 
in New York, if he has any, or for want of that, to take his 
person." 

" Has he any property there ?" 

'^ Well, there is no telling. I can not say certainly that he 
has, and yet it is not impossible. In fact I don't care to say 
all I know about that Such a course as I have indicated 
would no doubt test that matter." 

" It would so ; I should try it pretty quick." 

*' It is a very unpleasant affair, any how. He has, you know, 
a very agreeable family ; very much so ; to go and seize the J 
furniture and turn them all upside down would make a great I 
talk, and, under the circumstances, I can not bring myself to ; 
do it The note, though, for that matter, need not impear as j 
my property at all ; and in fact Leslie knows that I paid it 
away, and although I told him the man would no doubt, let it < 
lay — ^for of course my name was on it, and I must stand b<^ | 
tweon him and all harm — ^yet you know the holder could if he 
chose prosecute the drawer." 

" Then you have not got the note ?" 

" About that I wish you to be very mum.** 

" No fear of me." 

^ Well, the fact is, I have the note ; and it has got the name of 
Thome on the back, the name of the person to whom I passed 
it. He and I, you know, have had a good deal of business to- 
gether, and in the course of some of our trades, I took this 
piece of paper back. Now, it just strikes me what might be '. 
done. This note might go into your hands as the property of 
Thorne, or oven as a transfer from him to you ; in either case 
you could prosecute in New York. That is, for a suitable oom- 
pensation. But perhaps you might feel some delicacy about 

^*Not I; I have got pretty well used to such matterB.^' 
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^'Then if I hand this to you, you think you undfintand, 
Shipley, how to manage it f' 

'' I do ; I understand all about it'' 

'' And how soon could you attend to this matter ?" 

." Right ofl^ whenever you say." 

^ Well, in general, such things are as well attended to with 
promptness. But remember, my name, for various reasons, 
as I have stated to you, must be kept entirely one side ; you 
receive it from Thome, and that's enough." 

" I understand ; you will see it will ho managed right, and 
no mistake." 

And Mr. Shipley left Mr. Folger, with an idea that he had 
been made a confidant, and for Uie purpose of securing a debt 
which Mr. Folger felt some delicacy in prosecuting in his own 
name. 

But Mr. Folger, much as he loved money, cared but little, 
comparatively, for the amount in question ; in fact, he knew 
well that in all justice there was no validity to the claim ; and 
should Mr. Shipley succeed on presentation of the note in re- 
ceiving payment in full, it would be a great disappointment 
to Folger. He was playing for a higher game than dollars 
and cents. He was about to take advantage of the helpless 
f condition of Mr. Leslie, and of his unsuspicious, honorable 
spirit; and> by process of law, in a place where he was a 
perfect stranger, bring him down to the degradation of an im- 
prisoned debtor ; thereby shutting him away from his family, 
tying his hands from an effort to do aught for support ; and 
tnrowing those who loved him into the depths of despondency 
and sorrow. It wa^ in fact the cool unfeeling effort of a des- 
perate man to accomplish, at a cruel sacrifice, an object on 
which his heart was set, and which he wished to accomplish 
without delay. 

The establishment to which Mr. Leslie carried his letter of 
introduction was situated in Cliff street, then, a very nar- 
"^row and unsightly place, the buildings in a dilapidated state, 
and for the most part tenanted by the poorer class of inhabit- 
ants. He looked up as he read the name of the firm over the 
door, and saw that it was a four-story brick building, and from 
its appearance had long been erected. Signs, indicative of the 
.business carried on there, were hung out even as fsur as the 
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third story ; and the whole fronl^ which was very narrow, pre- 
sented a forbidding aspect. As he looked over the way, a 
row of old frame buildings met his view ; the windows broken 
and stuffed witli garments of yarious patterns, or what bad 
been such, and the open doors exposing comfortless interiors, 
with inmates as filthy and dilapidated as the houses they oc- 
cupied. 

On entering the store, he was obliged to thread his way 
tlirough a confused mass of boxes, piles of paper, and un 
bound books, far back into a small office in the rear of the 
building. On inquiring, he was directecT to the principal of 
the establishment, or to one of them, and handed his letter to 
an elderly gentleman, rather small, and thin, with green spec- 
tacles, and a very dry visage, who sat on a high stool, perched 
before a small desk, busily employed turning over the leaves 
of an old book. The gentleman laid the letter upon the iok- 
stained cover of his desk, and continued without mtemiption 
to turn over the leaves of his book. At length, having satis- 
fied his curiosity, or ascertained what he was looking for, he 
handed the book to another gentleman behind him, occupied 
in writing at a double desk, which stood between the windows, 
making some remark as he did so. He then very deliberately 
took up the letter, and casting a dance toward Mr. Leslie, 
commenced reading it, which he did apparently more than 
once. After he had completed the perusal, he carefully folded 
it again, and laid it in one of the pigeon-holes before him; 
and dropping himself to the floor, walked up to Mr. Leslie, 
and looked up at him. He had to do that, for his visitor was ^ 
of full medium height. 

" You have brought a letter from Mr. Folger ?" 

" I have, sir." 

'* Yes, well, I wrote to him that we had a place vacant; 
one of our readers died lately. I suppose he stated the terms T 

" Mr, Folger informed me, sir, of the aniount of salary you 
could pay, but he was not able to say what part of the hwoeA 
ness I was to be employed in." * 

Without noticing tne reply of Mr. Leslie, he turned his ' 
head one side, with rather a waggish air, and putting his 
spectacles up on his forehead, asked, 

'* Have you been long acquainted with Mr. Folger t do you i 
inow him ?" 

w 1 
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** Yes, Mr, I know him wq}L" 

" You do ? Well, that is more than I can say, although I 
have done more or less business with him for many years. If 
you do know him, you know more than a good many folks ; 
I can tell you that, neighbor." 

" "Why, sir, I say I inow Mr. Folger ; I have been ao- 
quainted with him for ^yq or six years past. I can not say 
that I have been on very intimate terms all that time. But I 
have had business transactions with him. But I have been 
more intimate with him of late ; and he has treated me, I 
must say, with kinSaess." 

" You remember, perhaps, an old saying of Dr. Johnson, 
* When a Scotchman smiles, look out for mischief.' And you 
may depend on it^ when Mr. Folger does a man a kindness — 
he means — ^he means something by it; but that is nothing 
between us. He has spoken, sir, I must say, in high terms of 
you, and he is a man that can spell out a man's character 
pretty correctly. There ain't many men that can deceive 
Tobias Folger. 

^ He tells me likewise that you have been unfortunate : 
sorry for it I a great many, sir, just now, in your case. There 
is one man now in the room you will occupy — a very worthy 
man— once a favorite of fortune — ^all gone to the dogs, poor 
as Job's turkey, and glad of a place to do any thing he can 
do. You say Mr. Folger did n't tell you what I wanted a 
man for ? Well if I did n't tell him^ it must have been a great 
mistake of mine. But I am very sure I did. However, that 
'is it) sir : I want a proof-reader ; we are getting out some 
discount tables, and some mathematical works, and a few such 
things. Simple enough the business is, but it wants care, great 
care. A man mustn't be thinking of something else, while he 
is examining such things, for a mistake will not be so well ; 
but it's simple. Have you a boarding place ?" 

Mr. Leslie looked at him with astonishment '^ I have not 
thought of that, sir, as I was not aware what provision you 
made for those you employed." 

" We make no provision at all, my dear sir, except for the 
payment of salary ; and that you can have weekly, or month- 
ly, just as you please." 

" The terms, sir, which Mr. Folger stated to me, were — ^five 
hundred dollan a year and my board." 

12 
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^ He stated to you then, sir, what he had no authority for 
doing. Five hundred dollars is the most we ever pay. 1 am 
very sorry, sir, if you have come so far, with such a misunder- 
standing, and although I should like to have your services 
just now, would by no means have them, unless you are satis- 
fied with the terms. Good board can be procured for three 
and a half to four dollars per week. But you must decide for 
yourself. I must only ask you to say at once what you will 
do ; as I must look elsewhere for help." 

Mr. Leslie was greatly at a loss. The salary would leave, 
after paying his necessary expenses, but a pittance for his 
femily. If he should decline, it might offend Mr. Folder, or 
prevent any effort on his part to aid him. He was in his 
power. He had already begun to feel that a chain was about 
him. The best he could do under present circumstances, so 
far as he could judge, was to accept the offer ; and after a few 
minutes' delay the matter was settled. 

" V«ry well, sir ; our reading-room is up-stairs. Here 
JamcB,'' speaking to a young man who had just entered, 
^'show this gentleman up into the reading-room — ^Leslie, I 
think your name is, sir." 

Mr. Leslie bowed assent 

" Tlien, James, show Mr. Leslie upnstairs. He will go on 
with Roulett's Tables and Simpson's Euclid. There must be 
quite a batch on hand at present. You will see where Colmai 
leffc off. Poor fellow, he worked to the last minute. Weekly 
or monthly, your pay will be ready for you, Mr. Leslie." 

And the little man went up to his perch again, and Mr. 
Leslie followed James up stairs. 

*^ Take care of this second flight of stairs, sir ; it is very 
crooked, and it's plaguey d^rk." 

It was indeed both crooked and dark, being completely 
boxed in. The only light that could get there, must come 
from the top or bottom ; and there was very little of that 
article in any of the premises. As they reached the top, 
James remarked again — he seemed to be a very considerate 
young man, 

" You will mind, sir, that trapnioor, as you conie down— 
they leave it open sometimes.** 

" Do we ascend higher ?" 

** Ob jes, sir ; the piiatiiig \& done on this floor.*' 
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And James went on, followed by Mr. Leslie ; both treading 
m the dark until arriving at a passage formed by the wall of 
the store on one side, and piles of boxes on the other, through 
which they marched into a back room of small dimensions 
where sat two men busily engaged, but in what way, Mr, 
Leslie did not notice. After a suitable introduction by James, 
and a request on his part that one of them would initiate 
Mr. Leslie into the arcana of his duties, the young man po* 
litely bade him adieu. 

ITie gentlemen were truly polite, and seemed in every way 
disposed to aid the new-comer, and although the room was 
small, and ihe view from its one window not very inviting, 
nor very extended, and the appearance of things about him 
not calculated to interest a stranger, Mr. Leslie was so taken 
with their kindness of manner, Uiat he forgot other things, 
and was grieved to learn after some conversation with them, 
that they were only expecting to be there for a short time ; in 
a few weeks he would have Ae room to himsel£ 

By the assistance of one of the gentlemen, a situation was 
' found in the outskirts of the city, which was then not very 
large, and within a reasonable walk to his place of labor, 
where he could lodge, and have partial board for a reasonable 
sum ; and by certain ways of managing, into the se<5rets of 
which these mmates of his room instructed him, he found that 
he would be able probably to devote a little more than one 
half his income to the service of his family. It was indeed a 
small sum, yet it would be better than nothing. But how 
small the remuneration he received, or how slender his diet, 
or what means he used to enable hini to send on to their 
aid, what he did — he would for no consideration have divulged 
to them. 

It was, however, a violent change for one at his time of life. 
His habits had not been sedentary, and especially had he never 
been accustomed to regular confinement, at one thing. To 
sit from day to day, ponng over dry and uninteresting details, 
with the necessity of keeping his mind intently occupied, and 
with nothing in the employment itself .that was either quick- 
ening or instructive ; wim no objects of sympathy about 
him to whom he could unbend his thoughts, or whose smiles 
might enliven the tedium of his round, was enough to affect 
one unfavorably. 
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It was also a great change to leave the open air of the 
country, the fresh heauty of nature, and the inspiration she 
yields, even to. her unconscious recipients, for the narrow 
hounds of a small upper room, in a confined portion of the 
city, where nothing met the eye without, hut rough, unsightly 
walls ; and nothing within, hut piles of old manuscripts, hoxes, 
hooks, aud dust. To see the sun shining hut in streaks, and 
lighting up that which reflected no heauty ; to hear the con- 
stant rumhle of the husy world around, and realize that he 
had naunrht to do with it, nothing hut to sit and perform his 
daily task, and at night walk his regular track to a hired rest- 
ing-place ! — it was a mighty change from the scenes of Hfe 
to hi 111 hitherto 1 But there was no repining in his heart, not 
at least on his own account ; no thought that his lot was 
hard, or that he had heen, or was then, unkindly dealt with, 
hy Ilim whose provideuce had appointed this discipline. He 
had hecome like a weaned child, and ready to do or suffer 
manfully whatever should he laid upon him. 

And yet, when not bound closely to his work, his thoughts 
would go back to the past, and then forward to the future : 
regret and penitence for the former, hut the latter full of dark 
forebodings, and often filling him with dismay. 

His family was now sheltered, but in what way ? Only at 
the sufferance of one whom he could not, after all he knew 
of him, quite comprehend. His conduct had manifested a 
strange mixture of harshness and kind feeling. He was, how-, 
ever, in his power. A large amount of interest was accumu- 
lating daily — there was no possible way by which any part of 
it could be met A bare subsistence was all that he could earn. 
How lon^ should this remain ? and how soon would the climax 
be reached, and his family be diiven homeless upon the world! 

The heart of man is strong to endure for those it cherishes, 
and the severest toil is but pastime when by it they, who are 
entwined with its warm affections, are sustained.and comforted. 
But ho'pe must mingle with the daily labor, or at Imst that 
blessed stimulus must not be wholly withheld. TVf toil for 
mere subsistence, with a load of debt weighing down the 
spirit, is like the labor of the criminal who hears at every 
step the clank of the chain, and feels the galling weight im- 
ped^Dg every motion, and can only look forward to the hour 
of death as a release fcom \)ift dtud^ry. 
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Mr. Leslie was not conscious that aoy change was working 
in his physical system. He could not perceive from day to 
day that his powers of body were sinking under accumulated 
trials. At times indeed, when he arose in the morning from 
his sleepless bed, there was a sense of langor that caused him 
to dread the duties that were before him ; but by a strong 
effort he would throw it off, attributing it rather to the 
close air of the city than to any real decay of strength. He 
said nothing of all this, however, in any of his communications 
to his family, or of any unpleasant attendants upon his daily 
course. They knew not but he was as well and happy as a 
separation from them would allow. 

But the change in his personal appearance, although not 
noticed by himsell^ was often a subject of conversation with 
the kind-hearted people who had received him as a lodger. 

Mr. and Mrs. BarstOw lived in a very plain way at the 
western end of Springnstreet In that day Spring-street was 
a very unpretending street indeed. The houses were two 
story frame buildings, with brick fronts, and high wooden 
stoops, and not very many even of them ; for a large part of 
the street ran through the vacant lots on which no houses of 
any description were erected. Rents were low there : but the 
locality had a respectable character, and withal, quite a coun- 
try air about it For some distance along the south border 
of the street lay the large pond called Lispenard meadows, ex- 
tending from thence to Canal-street, and whose waters formed 
a convenient reservoir for many things whfch were not so 
sightly in the public streets. The atmosphere of that vicinity 
was in consequence not thought quite so salubrious as in some 
other parts of the city, and many on that account shunned it 
as a place of residence. 

Straitened circumstances will not, however, allow of too nice mj 
a choice, either by taste or apprehension, and Mr. Barstow was • . 
contented to overlook some minor objections to a location, 
for the sake of a small rent and a decent neighborhood. It 
had, however, been rather a trial to him that Mrs. Barstow was 
so troubled with the idea of its being an unhealthy situation. 
They had been accustomed, in their early life, to the pure air 
of tne country, and it had always been against the wishes of 
his good wife to have any thing to do with the city. But the 
fiict that their daughter, an only child, had married a man in 
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the city supposed to be wealthy^ md the induoements held 
out by him to change their residence for the sake of a situa- 
tion in the countin;[r-room of that gentleman, and the further 
inducement that Mrs. Bai4i»n could be near her child, decided 
them to remove. But Mrs. Barstow always insisted upon it 
" thjit tlie air was bad, and that wasn't the worst on it, there 
wasn't enougli to be got, bad as it was — such a tiffht, confined 
sort of ])lace ! a body never could take a good long breath, 
and full of })isen too." 

Mrs. I^arstow, liowever, would probably have suffered more 
or less with her breathing apparatus, even in the country; 
for as she a<lvanced in years her flesh had increased likewise, 
and bcin!j^ short of stature, and having become what some 
would have called " a fat lady," the lungs probably found their 
precinct rather crowded there was not room for " easy working.** 

She was, however, an excellent wife; and had been a kind 
mother, and was really ready to do the best she could for 
every body. Mr. Barstow, as it very commonly happens, took 
a turn in a direction the reverse of his good lady ; that is, in 
the matter of flesh : as she began to uiicken up and spread 
out, he bog^m to shrink up and draw nearer the bones, until 
he liad l)ect)me a very spare person indeed. Mrs. Barstow al- 
ways insisted upon it that the cause was to be laid to nothing 
else but " chewing and smoking ;" " he had taken to it," she 
said, " ever since their troubles had been coming on, and he'd 
got so wedded to the ' stuff"* that what between that and hia 
low spirits, and his groanin, and sighin, he'd put himself in the 
grave yet." 

Mr. 11-irstow, however, did not relinquish the habit either for 
fear of the grave or the loss of his flesh, and as he had been 
now for some years, just about so, Mrs. Barstow concluded 
that her fears, j)erhaps, were groundless, and that after all he 
got along as (comfortably without his flesh, as with it. 

The fact probably was that he had lost what could well be 
spared, and things bo kept at all together. What was left, 
was in a state of preservation. He certainly appeared like it. 

The two, however, lived very happily together, for they had 
a sinc'ere regard for each other, and the trials they had gone 
through, being equal sufferers, had tended to unite them more 
closely. 

Mr, Leslie had been introduced there, as we have seen, b^ 
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ODO of the gentlemen whi^were engaged in the same room 
with himself; and he found^it a place well suited for his pur- 
pose. They were kind, and agreeable, and cleanly ; and the 
terms were reasonable, which to him was a great consideration, 
Mr. Barstow was naturally reserved, and seldom joined much 
in conversation ; that, he left almost entirely to Mrs. Barstow. 
It was very easy work for her, being never at a loss for 
something to say. There was, however, one peculiarity, which 
may as well be noticed here. They never, or very seldom 
recurred to the past Occasionally a word might be dropped, 
that indicated a feeling of sadness, in contrasting the present 
with that which had been. But no particulars were referred 
to ; they seemed, by common consent, to cast a vail over what- 
ever had been trying in their past lot, at least, before others. 
So that Mr. Leslie, i^though an inmate for many months, had 
become acquainted with some mere outlines of their histoiy. 
All he had learned was, that they had been once comfortably 
settled on a £Eurm ; that they had sold it and removed to the 
city for the sake of their daughter, and other reasons ; that the 
daughter had died, and from things which they had intimated 
occasionally, Mr. Leslie had drawn the conclusion that much 
of their trouble had grown out of her loss. 

But the particulars he never heard. They did not seem to 
care to dwell mon it, and he had too much feeling to question 
them. They were poor, their only support depending upon 
the daily labors of Mr. Barstow in an office for which he re- 
ceived a small salary. 

Another peculiarity of theirs was, that they never seemed 
curious to know the secrets of others, and had uQt troubled 
Mr. Leslie with any questions in reference to his history, so 
that, with the exception that he had told them he had a wife 
and children, and where they MVed, did they know any thing 
of his private affairs. That he was in straitened circumstances 
of course they could not help knowing, from the fact of his 
present employment, and that too, away from his family. 

But Mrs. Barstow had noticed now, for some time, that a 
great change bad taken place in the appearance of their 
boarder since they first saw him ; and as she could not account 
for this change for the same reason that had taken away the 
flesh of her husband, as Mr. Leslie, to her knowledge, made no 
^me of the ^* nasty weed," as she was pleased to designate 
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that popular luxury, she attribii||l it to the bad air of his 
sleeping apartment ; and her anxiety was not only a constant 
source of worry to her own mind, but more or less so she 
made it a cause of trouble to her cood husband, until, at 
length, he was compelled to speak plamly on the subject. 

** I think, Lucy," — Mr. and Mrs. Barstow always called each 
other, especially when alone, by the name which had been 
most dear to them in youth — " you give yourself unnecessary 
trouble about things which we can not help ; the man knows 
about the pond as well as we do, and if he has a mind to sleep 
with his window open, how can we help it ?" 

" Yes, but Timothy, you don't consider how thoughtless 
mea are. He has been used, no doubt, for he has got a wife, 
to leave all such matters to her. You know yoursell^ if I wa'nt 
to think for you, what a condition you would be in sometimes ; 
men don't think — they 're heedless and careless. Suppose now 
I did n't watch you, and see that your things was well dried 
and aired, what would become of you ? I know its the pisen 
air from that pond that's a killing him, inch by inch ; you 
know he sleeps to the back side of the house, and I hear him 
every night hoisting the window. I s'pose he wants air, he's 
been used to have air, but he don't think nothin' how dreadful 
the nijrlit air is, all comin' up from that nasty pond." 

" Well, what would you do ? you have spotei to him, you 
say — you can't go and shut it down, can you ? 

** I know that, Timothy. But something ought to be done. 
Fve been a thinkin', sometimes, you ought to write to his fam- 
ily, or I had ought to write : you see how he looks I why, 
when he first came, you know you said yourself what a 
handsome man he was ; and now his cheeks is all sunk in^ and 
so sallow, and his eyes look heavy, and he stoops when he 
walks, and Jie don't eat nothin', only jist sips his coffee, and 
eats a bit of toast, and maybe a mite of fisn. Sometimes I 
think maybe its trouble that ails him. It does kill people. 
It had like to have been the death of you — ^you know it did ; 
and trouble you know, laid our poor Lucy in the grave — ^but 
we won't talk about that Oh, dear I Well, I don't know as 
we can mend matters. Things is dreadfully out of kilter in 
this world, and there is no help for it I" 

Mrs. Barstow's views were not so much out of the way in 
reference to the last leasonby Trhioh to account for the chang^ 




in Hie fHiffaiUMe of dudBblod^. " Sorow in the beut of 
man makftii it to atoop.^ 

Tlie hemTj praBore of thai baiden which ireighed vpoa 
him amid die labors of the daj, aod in the qui^ ^ his own 
room, which haimted his dreams by night, md rested ott hia 
heart as he aw<^ to ooiiscioQsiieas on each niew morain^, waa 
greater than he could bear, and his physical powers wen 
gradoallj wastingv snd his mind losing ita elasticity. 

Mechanically he arose with the breaking light oi each new 
day, and ate his slig^ i^^P*^ ''od walked off to his nsoal 
drudgery. Beside hun in the livdy thoroogh&re of the great 
city, moved, with qnighdy step and animated looks, the mnl- < 
titndes hastening to their daily duties. Bat he was ^jjltrn^: 
them as one that '^hsteneth to music with a heavy ItoarC/' 
and as he rrtumed at evening how they outstriped him in 
their haste to mingle in the scenes ci home, and t^ to loved 
ones the joys or trials of the day. He had no need to hasten ; 
no loved ones were expecting him, no cheerful board awaited 
him ; he had taken his frugal supper ere he left the room in 
which he had labored through the day, it was simple enough, 
and he had dined on the saoie fare. 

At first, the sacrifice he made ci personal comfort for the 
sake of those he loved, was stimulus enough. It sustained 
him for a tiiiffj and it would have carried mm triumphantly 
through even worse privations, could he have seen mat hia 
efforts would yet result for their permanent benefit For such 
an end he would manfully have endured, and even gone re- 
joicing to the grave. 

He tried to trust, and at times a flush of comfort would 
warm up his heart, as he was enabled to look up to God. 
But his £uth was weak and fitfuL He was yet only a new 
scholar. He had not experience of the ways of Providence, 
and his Ruling health seemed to affect even his £uth in a 
heavenly Father's love. The world had a sickly look to him, 
a shadow rested upon it like the somber hue which nature 
puts on when the sun's bright beams are eclipsed at mid-day. 
But he has not yet reached the abyss of sorrow where, hope- 
less and helpless, the sufferer can only, as a last resort, bang 
in mute resignation on an Almighty arm. He is fast ap- 
proaching it 

Mr. Leslie was much surprised, c«ie day — ^it waa «Am.<^\&j;sDij;S^ 

12* 
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after he had been in the city — at-dfe appearance of a person 
w horn he had known as a townsman, but with whom he had 
never been on terms of intimacy, and in fact whom he had 
never respected. 

It was Mr. Shipley — and the mention of his name will doubt- 
less suggest to the reader the purport of his visit. 

There was, at first, on the part of the visitor, quite an attempt 
to be very social ; but as Mr. Leslie was now in general much 
more reserved than he had formerly been, it was not so easy 
for him to put on a pleasant manner, especially in the presence 
of one whon he fancied as little as he did Mr. Shipley. It 
was not very long, therefore, ere the object of the visit was 
made known. 

" I have called to see you, Mr. Leslie, about a note that has 
come into my hands." 

And Mr. Leslie took the piece of pi^r which Mr. Shipley, 
thus saying, presented for his perusal. 

" Did Mr. Folger send you with this ?" 

" Folger ! oh, you see it's not Folger*8 — ^you can see by the 
endorsement on the back." 

Mr. Leslie did see that the name of Thome was on it, and 
he was about to express surprise ; at the audacity of a man who 
had so cruelly wronged him, but his opinion of the one who 
stood by him caused him to refrain from thejBxpreasion of 
his feelings. He therefore simply inquired, 

" And what do you want me to do, Mr. Shipley ?" 

"Why, I suppose he expects payment, Mr. Leslie, or he 
would not have sent me ; if you can't pay it right off in full, 
perhaps a part might answer." 

" I can not pay it, Mr. Shipley." 

" Can't you pav a little, sir, just to make Thome a little 
easy ? It is nothmg to me, you see, Mr. Leslie, but he has 
sent me here with it, and says I must get the pay somehow." 

**I can not do it, Mr. Shipley; it is utterly out of my 
power." 

" Well, what shall I do now ? I don't want to go and put 
you to a course of law about it. That will only, you know, 
cost a good deal of money to both parties." 

^^ I can see no ^ood to be obtained by such means, Mr. 
Shipley, I acknowledge I owe the money, or at least I liave 
fpvon the note ; I am bowwd ioi \C ^ 
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Shipley was silent a moment — he seemed to be thinking 
hard. 

" I declare I wish I knew what to do ! I don't want to go 
and put this into a lawyer's hands. Had you not better just 
go and confess judgment upon it ? That will satisfy Thome, 
because if you have property in the city, why, you know it 
will be a claim upon it ; it will save a deal of expense and 
trouble. You know he can get judgment, for you have ac- 
knowledged to me that it is your note, and that you felt bound 
to pay it" 

*^ I will do that, sir, although I can see no good which can 
result from it I have no property here that can be secured 
to the owner of the note by any such process. But I will 
confess judgment, if you thio^ it will be more satisfactory." 

" Then let us go and have it done." 

And without much reflection upon the propriety of the step 
he was about to take, Mr. Leslie accompanied the wily man 
for the purpose of doing the buAmess in proper form. 

That evening Mr. Leslie threaded his solitarv way home- 
solitary in the midst of the jostling crowd — ^with a heart more 
sad than it had yet been. WheSier it was any thing in his 
experience that day, which had recalled past scenes of har- 
rowing distreit, or that strange doubts were flitting throufi^h 
his- mind as to the character of the man in whose power he 
was, or whether it was that shadow which coming events 
sometimes cast before them as tokens of evil, we can not say. 
But his step was never more heartless, and the little room at 
the end of his tedious walk never appeared so desolate. And 
yet he almost wished he could shut himself in it, and 
make an eternal separation between himself and the outer 
world. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Charles had been, for some time, urging Mr. Thompson to 
allow him to open a set of books. He felt quite confident in 
his ability, and was ambitious to see how neatly he could keep 
them. 

The old gentleman, probably from a reluctance to try any 
new ways, had, for various reasons, not very clear to Charles, 
put him off from time to time. At length, one day, after 
Charles had almost given up all hope that his wishes in this 
matter would ever be complied with, he saw Mr. Thompson 
come in with quite a bundle under his arm. 

" There, sonny, see if that will do for you I" 

Charles soon released the paper cover. 

" Oh, Mr. Thompson, thank: you, sir I" 

^ Is that all you want ? Fve got jist what yon tolled me-^ 
but what upon earth you 're agoin' to do with so many, it's 
beyond me to see." 

" Here's a day-book, journal, and ledger 1 Oh, yes, sir ; 
thank you, sir ; these are all we want. I mean to go right to 
work now and take stock." 

The old gentleman looked at him a .moment very signifi- 
cantly as though he did not exactly comprehend what was 
said, but he asked no questions, and went into the house, it 
being about the time when he usually left the store for the 
day. Charlie came in as usual to his supper, after the store 
had been closed, and very soon thereafter, as Mr. Thompson 
supposed, went to his home. About the middle of the even- 
ing, Mr. Thompson was startled more than once by what he 
thought was some disturbance in the store, and nnally con- 
cluded he would step to the back door and listen a moment ; 
it might be that the old mare was in some trouble, for the 
stable was near at hand. 

JBb aaw, however, t\i&t tinvc^ m\uKt be something going on 
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in the store, for a light was there ; he could see that pldinlj 
through the small panes of glass, which were inserted at the 
top of the door, and stepping out rather softly, listened as 
he approached the door for me sounds which had attracted 
his notice. They were very distinct ; indeed, quite a commo- 
tion was going on there, but what the cause of it, or what it 
could be, was a great marvel. With the same care he had 
used in treading through the yard, he turned the latch, and as 
the door opened without noise, he had a Mr opportunity to 
take an observation without disturbing the persons, whoever 
they were, in their operations. There was but one person, 
however, within sight. Mr. Thompson knew him well. It 
was '^ hopping Johnny," as they used to call him ; a useless 
sort of a being, who spent his time, for the most part, sitting 
on a tar-barrel near the store of Mr. Thompson, looking at 
the sailors climbing the shrouds, or the fishermen mending 
their nets, or worbng their little boats. He was now busily 
engaged rolling barrels of sugar, coffee, rice, etc., in a heap 
near the front door, by the side of which hung the big scales. 
As Mr. Thompson cast a glance toward the counter, he saw it 
filled with the cannisters, boxes, and jars, which had been 
taken from their places on the shelves, and which now pre- 
sented a very naked appearance, indeed ; they were literally 
stripped. 

Mr. Thompson saw all that he wished to satisfy himself that 
there was a ^ screw loose" somewhere ; for such a state of 
confusion he had not witnessed, even in the worst of times in 
days past So he walked very deliberately up toward " hop- 
ping Johnny," and thus addressed him : 

" What, what, what are you about, Johnny ?" 

When Mr. Thompson was excited, he was more or less 
given to stammering. 

Johnny had a pipe in his mouth, or t^e stump of one, 
which, being held finnly between his teeth, he did not care to 
remove just then, especially as his hands were otherwise em- 
ployed. He merely gave a -squint with one eye, and nodded 
his head toward the door. This, however, did not give any 
light to Mr. Thompson's mind ; so be put it to him again, 

"I say, what, what, what are you about, moving UieM 
casks, and making sich a hubbub ! Hush up, quick, and tell 
me what you're Sxmt /" I 
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Jolinny hearing such a strong emphasis laid on the last 
word, straightened himself up, took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and looked around as though searchinor for Chai'les ; but not 
seeing him, turned his face up to Mr. Thompson, and smiled. 

" You, you, you old simpleton, if you don't tell me what 
you're about, I'll lay this chair over your head." 

Johnny thinking that matters were beginning to look seri- 
ous, thought best to say something. 

" I rather guess he's goin' to ship 'euL" 

Johnny looked round again. 

^ He must be stepped out I rather guess he's gone for a 
cart" 

Mr. Thompson's &ce was now very much flushed; and 
Johnny saw that he was getting into a state of bewilderment, 
and was very much excited ; he, therefore, in his own way, 
tried to clear up matters. 

^ What makes me think as how he has gone to git some 
one to fetch 'em away, is, because when he axed me to come 
and help him to-ni^ht, I remember now very well, he says to 
me, * I want you, Johnny, to come and help me git out the big 
casks ; Fm agoiu' to take the stock, and I can't move the big- 
gest things.' That's just what he said, Mr. Thompson, and I 
don't want to tell no lie about it." 

Just then Charles made his appearance — ^it seems he had 
gone into the house to speak with Mr. Thompson in reference 
to some of the articles of which he knew not the first cost ; 
and he and his master had been playing hide and seek. 

He came up with much assurance toward the old gentleman 
who looked very sternly, and appeared to be much more ex- 
cited than Charles ever remembered to have seen him. 

*^ What, what are you about, Charlie ? Heavens and earth, 
see what a muss. The whole counter is full, and there ain't a 
thing on the shelves." 

" You know, Mr. Thompson, I told you that I should go 
right to doing it — as £Eist as I could." 

"Todoin'what?" 

" Taking the stock, sir." 

^ Taking the stock 1 I see that— that's plain enough — ^bat 
how much ?" 

" The whole of it — e^eiy thing that's here." 

** You are, ha t — tihal'a i^lBdii a^^eaking— just oome back hen^ 
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Charlie !" and Mr. Thompson walked as far as his chair, and 
taking his seat very deliberately, went to wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. He had no doubt of Charlie's hon- 
esty, for his fine open countenance looked as bright as ever. 
But it was the most unaccountable occurrence he had ever 
met with, and he began to fear the boy had lost his reason. 

" Charlie, come here — ^you don't feel well, do you ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, perfectly well." 

" Hush up, then, and list tell me what you're about — turn- 
ing things all up helter-skelter, and what that lame old crit- 
tur you've got there is a doin', rolling them casks and things 
to the door — ^and this time o' night, too — ^it's all onaccountabl« 
to me." 

" Why, I know, Mr. Thompson, it makes a little confusion 
just now ; but we can soon put thenji back again. I suppose 
I've been too much in a hurry, but I thought I could do a 
good deal of it to-night, when there would be no customers to 
disturb us. 

*' I will soon have the counter clear again, for I have taken 
every thing that's there. See here, sir, what a list." 

Mr. Thompson took the paper, ^lad to get any thing that 
would throw light upon the puzzling subject. He found, in- 
deed, a long list of teas, spices, fruits, and all tiie etceteras, 
which his shelves had once contained, the weight of each, 
and its cost price attached, but what it meant he could not 
divine. 

" I see you've been a weighin' all these odds and ends, and 
you've put down the prices what they cost — that's plain 
enough ; but what are you disturbin' on 'em at all for ?" 

" I can not take them, Mr. Thompson, until I know how 
much there is of each article. You know we want to find 
out how much stock you have on hand, and we can not do 
that until every thing is weighed and counted ; and when I 
know just what stock we have on hand, then I can begin the 
books." 

Mr. Thompson's mind began to be a little more at rest. 

" And is that the reason why that old crittur is there over- 
hauling them barrels, and turning things heels over head ?" 

" Yes sir." 

** And are you goin' to take down every thing, and make a 
coiint on it ?" 
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"Yes sir." ^ ^ . 

"Well, now, jist tell me, Charlie, what earthly good is to 
come of it ?" 

" Why, sir — when I get a correct account of all the stock, 
and what it has cost, and what is owing to you, and what you 
owe, then next year, by doing the same thing over again, we 
can tell exactly what has been made/' 

" That^s it, is it ? Well, well, you are taking a deal of 
trouble to little purpose, for Fm afeared you'll find there 
won^t be much difference between this end of the year, and 
t' other end. But if it 's any satisiaction to you, (jiild, you 
are welcome to do it." 

" And will you, if you please, Mr. Thompson, let me have 
an account of what you owe for any of the stock ? I can't find 
nothing about it in the old book." 

** You can't, ha ! Well, I guess you'll find it hard work. 
That's one good thing about it. It is bad enough to have so 
many people a owin' me, without my owin' other folks. No, 
no ; if there must be any owin' at all, I had rather folks 
should owe me than I snould owe them. Where do you 
think I should have landed long before now, if I should » 
gone and got in debt to other people just as they do to me? 
wo might have gone on to doomsday, runnin' in debt both 
ways, and all landed in limbo together." 

" Then, sir, you do not owe any thing for the stock ?" 

* Bless your young heart, no^nor for nothin' else. How 
should you think I was goin' to sleep quietly o' nights, and a 
thinkin' all the time of this one I owed, and that one I owed. 
I've begun so, and I've kept on so, and I mean to go through 
so, and if you mean to keep a light heart all through life, 
sonny, just mind what I say : Pay as you goP 

" I mean to, sir." 

" Stick to that ; you' 11 find it hard pinchin' sometimes, may- 
be ; and maybe you'll have to do without a good many fine 
things whicn your neighbors may have. But you can sleep 
o' nights, and you can look any one in the face without a fear 
that he is a goin' to dun you, and you can sit down quietly 
in your chair by the fireside, and if it i^ a plain wooden chair 
it will be easier without a cushion on it than the finest stuffed 
sofa that ain't paid for." 

**I mean to do ]uat as you have said, Mr. Thompson ; bat I 
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i&ould think a gr^at many people ought to pay you ^t don't. 
I have been looking over the old book, and I find some ac- 
counts running on for several years." 

*' What people ought to do, and what they do do is two 
different things. And youll find that out too, one of these 
days." 

" I intend, Mr. Thompson, so soon as I have opened the new 
books, to niake out a list of debts, and then if you will let me, 
I will go round and try to collect them." 

" You'll find it hard tryin' with some on 'em ; they seem to 
think it's been standin' so long that it's like payin' for a dead 
horse ; but I have nothin' agin your tryin'. Fve tried till Fm 
ashamed to see them, and they're ashamed to see me, and so 
between us both the bills is like to remain in ^ atatter quo,^ 
But don't let me hinder you no more, for if you are goin' to 
do what you have been a talkin' about, you've got a job be- 
fore you." 

Charles, however, did not get through his job that evening. 
Every thing had to be replaced, which took more time than 
he had anticipated. For, boy like, he had by his haste put 
•himself to much unnecessary trouble. He learned better by 
his experience of that night, and the next morning without 
making any confusion, as opportunity offered, he went on 
quietly weighing and marking down one thing at a time, 
while Mr. Thompson sat in his chair admiring the diligence of 
the boy, and sometimes indulging thoughts in reference to him, 
which if Charlie had known at the time, would, we fear, have 
caused great confusion in many of his calculations. He will 
know of them however one of these days. 

A sudden interruption was made upon the reveries of the 
old gentleman by the stopping of a horse and gig before the 
door. 

" There is Mr. Crampton's horse and gig," said Charles, who 
immediately stepped out, and offered to take charge of tying 
the horse. Mr. Crampton got out very leisurely, and as he 
did so, remarked to Charlie, who was holding the horse by the 
head, '^ I am not so spry as I once was ; this rheumatism 
makes a man stiff." 

But Mr. Crampton, in aU probability, would not have been 
very spry, even without the rheumatism ; for he was past the 
period of sprightliness, and had reached an age when sobrietY 
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of movement, as well as of conduct, are peculiarly appropii* 
ate. 

Mr. Thompson, contrary to his usual custom, arose from his 
chair to meet his visitor. 

" A good morning to you, Mr. Thompson ; hope I see you 
well, sir." It may as well be said here that Mr. Crampton 
had what some would call " a pompous way with him," and it 
aflfected even his manner of conversation ; every word was ut- 
tered in a slow and distinct manner, and in somewhat of a 
loud tone, for being a " mite deaf " he seemed to think every 
one else affected in the same way. 

" Your sarvant, sir ; glad to see you ; take a seat." 

Mr. Crampton did not take the seat offered to him, but sig- 
nified to Mr. Thompson that he would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to have a little private conversation with him. This 
was readily assented to, and immediately the two gentlemen 
repaired to a small back room in the store, the door of which 
Mr. Crampton requested might be carefully closed. Mr. 
Thompson likewise had the precaution to drag along his chair, 
knowing, as he did, that there was usually but one in the room, 
and if there should be any long communication to listen to, 
he could attend to it much more to his own satisfaction, while 
maintaining an easy posture. 

" I have called, Mr. Thompson, to have a little conversation 
with you, as I said. I suppose you know that^ in general,! am 
not apt to meddle myself with other people's business ; I am 
a * mite deaf,' " putting his finger significantly up to his ear ; 
" and I have a bad cold, which makes it worse." This was 
doubtless said in order to prepare Mr. Thompson in the matter 
of giving the right pitch to his voice, in whatever responses 
he might be called upon to make. 

" Are you acquainted with Tobias Folgcr ?" 

" I am not." 

" You are not ! well, you know there is such a man ?" 

^^ I know him by sight, and that's all the acquaintance I 
want with him." 

" Indeed I yes ; well, perhaps you are right. I believe he 

is a deep one, and I just want to tell you now what I have 

lately been informed of, and then you can judge for yourself 

and form your own opinion of matters. As I have said to 

you, I am not very apt to meddle with other people's affairs^ 
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but for some reasons I have thought best to vary a little from 
my usual habit. You know Folger has a mortgage on the 
property of Horatio Leslie. I believe it is said to be fifteen 
thousand dollars." 

Mr. Thompson nodded assent. 

" You know also, perhaps, that Folger has come into posses- 
sion of all that handsome property which Mrs. Leslie inher- 
ited through her mother, the Hazleton property, as it is called ?" 

" I have lately heard such a report." 

" And do you know how he came into possession ?" 

" Never heard." 

" Well, sir, it is a queer story all round. It seems that 
Horatio Jjcsiie and his wife gave a deed of that estate to a 
man in the neighborhood there, of the name of Thorne. 
The story is that Mr. Leslie wished, to dispose of it — you 
know it is woodland, very fine timber, the finest timber lot, 
perhaps, in New Jersey. Well, as he lived — ^that is, Leslie — ^at 
a great distance from the property, and as the lot hisui to be 
sold off in small parcels, it being too large to be disposed of 
advantageously otherwise, and it is said by the advice and 
persuasion of Mr. Folger, Leslie, as I have said, and his wife, 
gave a warranty deed to this Mr. Thome. This Thorne, from 
what I can learn, once had a fair name, very fair indeed ; he 
is one of your feir-faced, smooth-tongued men, very plausible, 
and a very active stirring fellow ; but as things have turned 
up, and as I hear — ^but it must be between you and me — ^I 
should rather be inclined to the opinion that he is a great 
rogue. Well, Leslie gave him the deed, and he went to sell- 
ing ; whether he ever accounted to Leslie or not, I can not say. 
Well,^he began to sell, when all at once a document turned 
up on the records which led him to think he might not 
be very safe in making sales under his deed ; at least he found 
it impossible to make any sale in that vicinity. People felt 
shy, and did not like to venture their money on it. The doc- 
ument I allude to is the will of Mrs. Leslie's grandfather, who, 
like a great many of our old landed proprietors, wanted to 
keep the property in the family as long as possible, and entailed 
it as far as he could." 

Mr. Thompson now put his hand on the arm of the gentle- 
man, as a sign for him to stop one moment. For what with 
his slow and measured way of speaking, and the parentho- 
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ses he was continually putting in, the patience of Mr. Thomp- 
son was about exhausted, and his mind was getting into a 
state of confusion. 

" What has Folger to do with it V 

** Folger ?" 

*' Yes, what has Folger to do with it ?" 

'^ Do with it I He has n't done it yet, but he will — he's "a 
cute one." 

Mr. Thompson only found things getting more confused, so 
he concluded to let tne gentleman go on. 

" You see, Mr. Thompson, the thing is this. The will, as I 
was saying, devised this property, and a handsome property 
it is — there are five hundred acres of the choicest timber land 
in the whole State, and what is more, being on the very border 
of the Delaware river, it can be floated straight to market ; 
why, sir, they say it is worth, for timber, from one hundred 
and fifty, to two hundred dollars per acre — only think of that, 
sir, think of that I" 

Mr. Thompson nodded assent 

" A very handsome property indeed, sir ; but it can only be 
disposed of in fee, by the heirs to whom it has been entailed ; 
one proviso, however, allows, that there can be cut from the 
property, five hundred cords of wood annually, and no more, 
until the property shall have reached the heirs at law. This 
no doubt, was a saving clause, designed to preserve it intact 
from ill! serious damage, so that those for whom it was ultimate- 
ly designed might become possessed of a handsome property." 

Mr. Thompson made a movement, as though designing to 
say something. 

^^ In a moment, sir, in a moment ; just hear me through. 
You see, sir, further than this, that those who might be heirs 
cd interim having the right of use, but not the power to dis- 
pose in fee ; I say, that they might receive a certain benefit 
therofiom, and not be merely inheritors in tkomint^ it was pro- 
vided, that a certain amount of the timber could be annu- 
ally cut, and I think, if I am not mistaken — and I am pretty 
sure I am not — the clause in the will specifies five hundred 
cords, that is annually — ^you understand ?" 

Mr. Thompson had given up trying to understand ; fearing, 
however, that the explanation would be repeated, he oonclud^ 
to nod assent again. 
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** Well, sir, things being thus and so, you plainly perceive 
that any further depredation, beyond the five hundred cords 
specified, would subject the person thus trespassing to an ac- 
tion for damages in a court of chancery, which court, you 
know, takes special cognizance of all matters relating to the 
rights or wrongs of minors, or heirs of entail. 

" How much Thome has disposed of is probably not exactly 
known ; but perhaps not more than he is entitled to as tenant 
in occupancy — ^you understand ?" 

" You are right, no doubt, sir." 

** Now, it comes to this. Had Horatio Leslie any power to 
give a deed in fee ?" Mr. Crampton here looked earnestly in 
the &ce of Mr. Thompson, but as the latter cfentleman had a 
veiy indistinct idea of what had been said, ind seemed veiy 
much at a loss how to reply, Mr. Crampton answered for him, 

** I think not, sir. He doubtless supposed he had, but, sir, 
it is as certain as that you are sitting in that chair he had not. 
The entail ended with his children — don't you see that, sir. 
His children only have the power to do that, and they must 
be of age too, before they can do it" 

Mr. Thompson's face brightened up now. The- last asser- 
tion he clearly comprehended. 

" The property is safe, then, for all !" 

" I have n't told you all yet, sir. You have asked me what 
had Folger to do with it ? I will answer that question instanter. 
This Thorne, who had a deed from Leslie, it seems, has been 
for some years, more or less, linked with Tobias Folger. He 
has been some sort of agent or go-between in the matter of 
selling lands for him, etc. Folger, you know, claims large 
tracts, which have come in his possession by hook and by crook, 
in a great many odd ways, and there are many hard stories about 
him in that region ; it is said he does not care to trust his 
head up that way. But this Thome has been his agent, and 
I am now coming at the gist of the thing : I am cr^ibly in- 
formed that there is now on record in the town of Cormwerll, 
Hunterdon county, a deed from Curtis Thome to Tobias 
Folger of all that property." 

" You don't say I But — ^but — ^but what use can it be to 
any one on 'em — ^Folger, or any one on 'em I So long as the 
deed ain't good for nothin' it can't be of no earthly use to 
•em." 
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" Not 80 sure of that, sir. You see, Mr. Thompson^ Folger 
has frot Leslie under his thumb ; you understand ?" 

" I understand." 

^* He has got him in his power in such a way that, you see, 
the man can not move even to help himsel£ He holds his 
property here, house and all, by a heavy mortgage ; he holds 
over him a floating debt for interest ; he has wormed every 
thing out of him. Mr. Leslie, being as you know, a very hon- 
est man, and of high and honorable feelings, has scorned to 
keep back any thing, even to the last dollar. He can at any 
moment throw him out of house and home, and can at any 
time, as I imderstand matters, prosecute him for the floating 
debt, where he is, in the city of New York, and clap him in 
jail. Now, under such aircumstances, you see a man can 
stand but a poor chance, should he be ever so much disposed 
to make resistance against his oppressor." 

Mr. Thompson began to be quite oppressed with the heat, 
and had to wipe his forehead, and open his vest ; he could not, 
however, help saying, ^ 

" llowsomever, if as you say the right to that property you've 
been speakin' on is in the children, no earthly power can 
take it from them ; they must have it at the end, come what 
will." 

" But supposing, Mr. Thompson, that in the mean time Mr. 
Folger, being a moneyed man, and having the plausible right 
by a deed from Mr. Leslie, as to the occupancy, at any rate, sup- 
posing he should get a large number of hands, say a hundred 
men, he has money enough to pay them, and should set them 
to work, cutting the timber, and floating it off to market 
How long would it take, do you think, to make such a clear- 
ing as would leave the property of but little value ?" 

" But you don't think the serpent would do such a thing." 

" That brings me, Mr. Thompson, to the very thing for which 
I cftme to see yon. A day or two since my man came to me 
and gjive me notice that as his month was nearly up, he should 
hiivi) me, as he had let himself for some months to go away 
out of tlie place. I said nothing to him at the time, but when 
his month was up, and while I was in the act of paying him 
his money, I suppose he felt rather awkward at leaving me, as 
I had paid him fair wages, and his money was always ready 
when he asked for it •, &o K^ ^oy^ 
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** * Mr. Crampton, I don't like to leave a good place, but as I 
am a poor man, I wimt to get all I can, and I am offered 
double what you give me.' . 

" * What,' says 1, * Joseph ! to do the same work ?' 

" * Oh, no, sir ; it's haider work, no doubt ; but Sam Shipley 
has engaged me, and*I guess he's got fifty more from the coun- 
try round about, to go to Hunterdon and cut timber." . - 

" * Does Shipley own any timber land ?' I said. 

" * I don't know, sir,' Joseph replied ; * I rather think he is 
hiring them for some one else up there.' I paid him, and there 
it ended. Now you know Shipley, Mr. Thompson, and I know 
him. lie never owned a stick of live timber in his life. Well, 
sir, the knowledge of one fact sometimes enables one to com- 
prehend several others. As I was walking down town the 
other day, I passed Mr. Folger, as he was in earnest conversa- 
tion with Shipley ; you know that Shipley does a great many 
jobs for Folger, which he don't like to dirty his own fingers 
with. Just as I passed, I heard Shipley say to him, * How many 
more hands will you want ?' I did n't hear Mr. Folger's reply, 
for being a * mite deaf,' his reply escaped me. But Shipley 
spoke out quite loud, and I heard very distinctly, * How many 
more hands will you want V and so I could not help putting 
these things togeliier : Shipley was hiring men to cut timber 
in Hunterdon county ; he could not be hiring for himself for 
he had no timber to cut. He was hiring men for Folger, for I 
heard him very distinctly say, * How many more hands will 
you want ?' I knew that Folger had a deed of the Hazleton 
property, and putting these things tofgether, and knowing, or 
. believing, that Folger is not too good for such a trick, I have 
worked it all out ; and to cut the matter short, Mr. Thompson, 
as you are, I know, a well-wisher of Mr. Leslie , I thought I 
would for once break through my rule, that is, to let every 
man take care of his own affairs and I take care of mme, and 
iust come and let you know the whole thing." 

Mr. Thompson felt somewhat relieved, to be sure, to hear 
that the budget was emptied at last ; but he was by no means 
in an agreeable state of mind, and looking very earnestly at 
Mr. Crampton, he asked : 

" What is best for'us to do about it ?" 

Mr. Crampton put his hand behind his ear, and Mr. Thomp- 
son spoke a little 4ouder. 
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" What had wc better do about it ?" 

"You must do what you think best, Mr. Thompeon; I 
have told you all I know; you had better consult with 
some judicious lawyer ; and now sir, I must bid you good 
day." 

And with the same pompous manner in which he bad en- 
tered, altbounrh very polite, Mr. Crampton departed. 

Not understanding very clearly all nis visitor had said, Mr. 
Thompson for some time remained in the little room by him- 
self, trying to get the sum and substance of it 

Two principal items he remembered : one was, that the 
property, which had been supposed to be lost to Mr. Leslie, was 
after all secured to his children ; and the other was, that Fol- 
ger had a claim upon it, which, under the circumstances, might 
bo the occasion of rendering it of no value ; and now the 
question for him to decide was, " How should he act ? What 
had he best do ?" He could not take the matter coolly, as 
Mr. Crampton appeared to. His kind old heart could no more 
be satisfied with such apathy than it could have justified him 
in giving short weight or measure ; he felt it as miuih his bus- 
iness to see about these matters as if the interests of his own 
family were concerned ; but what mu^t he do ? One thing he 
felt sure he must not do ; he must not let Folger know that 
any of these secret doings are known or guessed at. 

Sometimes the harder we think, the further we get from 
any conclusion that satisfies us ; and thus it proved with Mr. 
Thompson. Tired at length with turning over in his mind 
the various projects which presented themselves, he suddenly 
arose and proceeded to the outer world to take cognizance d- 
what his young clerk was busy at, and he noticed, as he walk- 
ed up by the counter, that there was quite an array of empty 
boxes and barrels outside the door. 

" And what are you doing with them things to the door 
Charlie ? empty are they ?" 

"Oh, yes sir, and Mr. Thompson, youdon^l know how many 
things we are out of. We want sugar, and rice, and molasses, 
and tea I We are almost out of all these things, and you know 
it will not answer to be without them if they are ciedlod for ; 
what shall we do ?" 

Mr. Thompson very deliberately walked back to his chair. 

'' Come here, Charley \ you say we are most out of all these 
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things. Ohy dear, dear !— ^en ^e got to go to the city agab 
—Oh, dear, dear r "^ 

" I wish I could go for you sir." 

** You do ! well, maybe afore long you will, for Fm clean tired 
of trampussing there and running around them dirty streets — 
may be afore long" — ^Mr. Thompson suddenly checked himself, 
he seemed to be about to say something very much upon his 
mind, but which it occurred to him just then had better not be 
said. ^^ But that makes me think, I believe we are a most 
out of money too, that's the plagueyest thing of all ; money, 
money, money ; when that's cmw we're up-a-tree ! you will 
have to go to some of the folks and tell 'em how we are 
situated, and that we shall have to come to a dead stand if 
they don't pay up. But who you'll go to is more than I can 
say." 

** Suppose, then, Mr. ThoM^n, I should go right to work 
. and make out a list of defcra^ I know I can get money from 
some of them ; may I try, sir ?" 

" Well, well, I'll tell you what you can do. Just put down 
some of the names, and then let me see 'em. I can tell you 
pretty nigh who among 'em is likely to pay. There won't be 
no earthly use in goin to many on 'em. It's a pity they don't 
feel as I do about things, it would save a world of trouble ; 
why, I couldn't no more sit down and eat my victuals if they 
wasn't paid for afore hand — ^they'd choke me— the coffee and 
the tea would all go down the wrong way, and how they 
sleep a nights, I don't see !" 

It was no trifling job, for Charlie had to turn over every leaf 
of the old book to make out )^uch a list as satisfied his own 
mind. He spent the rest of the day at it, and when it was 
finished he found it a much more formidable article than he 
had anticipated. 

The next morning Mr. Thompson was presented with the 
paper ; it was just im»r he had come out from breakfast and 
had taken his usuid seat 

*^ There, Mr. Thompson, is the Hst, and what do you think it 
foots up f " 

*^ Hush up, hush up, no matter about the footing up. Oh, < 
dear ! Oh dear I Ir midkes me qualmish to look at it But i 
you've got clean too many names down — a dozen "on 'em is 1 
enough at one time ; you'd have to keep footin^^ it 1<^ ds^Ts&r 

18 
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day, and then you wouldn't get enough out of the most of 'em 
to buy shoe leather ; you just put this away, we'll see about 
'em some other time. Here's a paper that has got some 
names on it, that maybe you can do something with ; just let 
this long thing go ; I ain't no time, and I ain't no inclination to 
look over it now, and it makes me most sick to read some to 
the names. Fve seen e'm so long that Fm most a mind of 
scratch e'm off and be done with it You just go, now, and 
give my compliments to these folks, and tell 'em we're clean 
out o' money, and if they can spare me a little, I shall be ez- 
ceedinly obliged. Go now, that's a man." 

About the middle of the afternoon, Charles returned and 
prepared to give an account of his success. 

" And did they all pay you, boy ?" 

^' They all paid me some sir, except Mr. Shipley, and he said 
he would be glad to give you some money, but he was- going 
right off in the boat to New York, and he wanted all he had 
to take with him." 

" Going to York, is he ?" 

^ Yes, sir, and he asked me very particularly the number 
and the street where my father lived." 

" Hush up ! now hush up I You're sure he did T 

" He certainly did, sir. I wonder if he can have any busi- 
ness with him ? 

** And did you tell him ?" 

« I did, sir." 

Mr. Thompson settled back in his chair, and for a few mo- 
ments seemed to be thinking hard, at length he asked; 
Charles. 

** Is your sister, Miss Caroline, to home do you think ?" 

" I mink she is by this time, sir ?" 

Mr. Thompson said nothing further, but went off into the 
house, and in a short time thereafter was walking quite £ast 
for him, toward the house of Mr. Leslie. He was dressed in 
his best, and more than one person turned round to look, after 
he had passed, and wonder whether there was a funeral that 
afternoon, for which he had thus prepared himself. 

There was no affectation in Carrie's smile and cordial greet- 
ing as he entered the house, for she was truly glad to see him. 
But why he had come was rather a startling onestion. Shtf 
almoBt feared aometl:dng\itt\ ^o\i<^ ^rra»Ti^ wiui Ubarlie ! 
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** I am 80 glad you have come, Mr. Thompson, for I was just 
thinking that I must go and see you ; I want to say sometmng 
about the school." 

" Then Vm sorry I hadn't waited, a little, for the folks to 
home would be so glad. But as Fm about going to the city, 
I didn't know but you might have some message, or something 
or another you might want to send.** 

** You will see father, then, Mr. Thompson ?" 

" That's what Fm expecting to do ; and I thought I would 
just call and see if there was any errand you had to send by 
me." 

" I have no errand, Mr. Thompson^ but I am very anxious 
to see my fisither, and to tell the truth, I have been thinking 
to close my school for a few days, and go to the city. But 
you know it is a long ride alone. How do you go, Mr. 
Thompson ?" 

^ I am goin' in the momin' to take the stage. This time a 
year I don't fancy the water much — ^the less I have to do with 
It the better." 

** What dbould you say if I should conclude to go with you, 
Mr. Thompson f or perhaps you would not care to be troubled 
with the charge of a lady, although I feel pretty well qualified 
to take charge ci myself; but it would be rather more agree- 
able to be with some one I know." 

" Bless your young heart ! it won't be no trouble to me ; 
Fm but an old body myself but I should like to see a young 
one or an old one that would dare to say an uncivil word to 
you in my hearin' ; it would n't be best ror 'em." 

•* Oh, thank you — I hope there will be no need for your 
protection so &r as that I think I shall go ; if I do, we shall 
meet at the stage-house." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



'^Mr dear Carrie, is this you! How glad I am to see 
you V 

" My dear Ellen !" 

And the two friends were locked in each other's arms, in 
the hall of the large mansion of Langdon Douglass, while the 
kind old guardian of Carrie was standing on the stoop and ad- 
miring the bright lamp which hung in the center of the hall, 
and not a litue gratified at the warm reception his young 
charge was receiving. 

" And will not this gentleman walk in f Do come in, sir P 
and the warm-hearted Ellen walked to the door, and even 
out on the stoop in her urgency to welcome the attendant of 
her friend. 

^^ Many thanks to you, madam ; but I have seen her safe, 
and that's what I promised to do. I must be jogging to my 
own quarters." 

^^ And you will call in the morning for me, Mr, Thomp- 
son ?" 

" Sartain, and I will ; and we will take a hack ; for it's too 
lon^ a walk for you. 8piing-street is clear up town, ever so 
fur." 

And the old gentleman made a polite reverence to the ladiea, 
and stepped otf, quite lively for him. 

Words flew fast between the two young ladies, as they 
walked through the hall into the back parlor. 

*^ It can not be I" said Mrs. Douglass, as Ellen introduced 
Carrie to her mother. '^ Is it possible this is the Carrie I have 
heard you speak so much about I" and giving her a hearty 
kiss, " you are truly a welcome visitor." 

The reception by Mr. Douglass was full as cordial as that 
by his lady, and in & few moments Carrie felt quite at home 
in a family slie had n^veit \>^lQit^ y\si\i^ 

N 
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Carrie and Ellen had been companions at school for several 
years. They had been room-mates daring all the time ; they 
had been confidantes of each other's thoughts and feelings; 
there had never been a jar in all their intimacy — no coldness, 
or distrust, or jealousy, had ever troubled them. They had 
been true friends, and seemed to have become essential to each 
other's happiness. They were not alike in some characteristics. 
Ellen was somewhat impetuous and inclined to chafe under 
restraint, while Carrie was calm, her feelings under control, 
and disposed to yield readily to the requirements of her teacher. 
Both had warm affections and great sincerity of character. 
They were not alike, either, in personal appearance ; for 
Carrie was distinguished even among those who could lay 
claim to beautiful form and features ; and Ellen was merely a 
fair, good-looking girl. 

Their intimacy had not been broken off on leaving school. 
At first, they coiTesponded frequently, and thus kept alive the 
warm feelings which they had indulged when together. For 
some time, however, Carrie had been remiss m her part of this 
duty, for the reason that her time was much occupied, and 
perhaps because she did not wish to trouble her friend with 
the particulars of her own trials. 

Langdon Douglass, the father of Ellen, was a wealthy mer- 
chant in New York, engaged in the shipping business. He 
had been wise and fortunate in the management of his affairs, 
and had attained a position beyond the chances and changes 
of a mercantile life, but still pursued his avocations as regu- 
larly, and with as much attention to details, as he had ever 
done. 

But Langdon Douglass was not merely a successful mer- 
chant, he was a liberal and useful member of society. He felt 
that the wealth of which he was possessed, was a trust com- 
mitted to him not solely for his own benefit. He did not 
scatter his bounty with a reckless hand, nor openly parade his 
name before the world in large bequests. He rather embraced 
such cases as were brought, as he judged, providentially to his 
inunediate notice. These . he would examine into with as 
much care, and exercise for them the same discriminating judg- 
ment as he gave to any department of his business. 

It was, as he viewed it, one of the most responsible, as well 
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as difficult duties which devolved upon him, requiring as much 
care and prompt action as though planning a voyage, or 
preparing an outfit for his vessel. ,, 

At home he was a kind parent and husband, but not re- 
markably indulgent to his children, at least the older ones said 
he had not been so to them, when they were young. £llen 
had, however, no cause for any such complaint ; she was the 
youngest, and the only one unmarried at home. 

Ellen had visited Carrie at her home during, one of their 
vacations, and had long been urging her fiiend to let her have 
the pleasure of introducing one she loved so much to her own 
parents, and home, in the city. And Carrie, thinking it might not 
probably be convenient for the fSunily where her father boarded, 
to receive her, had ventured upon the many invitations which 
had been given her, to go at once to the house of her friend ; 
and as it was evening when they reached the cily, concluded 
to defer calling upon her father until the next morning. 

It was sometime after breakfast ; Mrs. Barstow had oleaied 
up things, and was just about settling down to' her knitting, 
when she became conscious that a carriage had stopped at hei 
door ; and giving things a few touches about her person, she 
stood waiting for a summons from the knocker. As it did 
not come in the time it might have been expected, she was 
just on the point of going into the front room, for the pur- 
pose of observation, when three loud raps, that made the 
house ring, checked further progress in that direction, and she 
lost no time in gaining the front door. 

On opening it, her eye met the portly form of a man some- 
what advanced in life, plain in his appearance, but yet with 
quite an air of respectability. From Uie knock, as well as the 
outfit of the stranger, she judged at once that he was from 
the country. 

^^ Your sarvant, madam : can you tell me does Mr. Leslie 
live here ?" 

" Well, sir — ^yes ; he is here part of the time. He sleeps 
here, and takes breakfast, and then he goes down town, 'and 
we don't see him again till night." 

*^ Oh, dear, dear 1" The gentleman said this in a low tone, 
as merely expressing to himself some disappointment or difii« 
oulty. But Mrs. Baratow heard it- 
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'^ Maybe if you want to see him afore evening you had 
better go to his place down town. It's in Cliflf-street." 

^^ I have been there, you see, madam ; but the man telled 
me he'd been there and had gone away, and he guessed he'd 
gone home again, for he was n't no wise well." 

" Have you a lady with you in the carriage ?" 
■ " It's his darter, madam ; and what to do I don't know." 

" Won't you just ask her to come in, and then walk in 
yourself; and we will see — maybe he'll be along presently." 
And extending the invitation herself to the lady in the car- 
riage, Mrs. Barstow was in a few minutes leading Carrie Leslie 
and Mr. Samuel Thompson into her sitting-room ; and giving 
them seats, she looked at the former in a kind, motherly 
way. 

^ Tou are Mr. Leslie's daughter, then. I have heard him 
speak of you, but now I see you, I don't wonder he's grown 
so thin and pines away so, if all his fitmily is like you. Pa- 
rents' hearts can't be separated from their children, though 
their bodies may." 

And as Carrie looked at the good lady, she noticed a tear 
already gathering. 

^ Is my £Either not well, madam 9" 

" Well, I think he is n't But you have n't seen him 

lately r 

*^ Not for many months ; but he has said nothing of bit 

being unwell, and we have thought fix>m his letters that his 

health had been good." 

" Well, maybe he ain't conscious of it I know it was just 
so with Mr. Barstow ; I kept a telling him that there was cer- 
tain something or another the matter, for he kept a losing 
flesh, and growing thinner and thinner, and I says to him, Mr. 
Barstow you ain't well, and you can't be well ; for your vic- 
tuals don't seem to do you no good. But he would n't hear 
to it, and said he was well enough. But I tell you what it is, 
my dear young lady, men have their troubles ; they have to 
take the rou^h of the world, you know, and sometimes it's 
hard gitting dong. What, with close people, and dishonest 
people, and hard-hearted people, and hard work all the day, 
and hard tbinkin' a nights, it's a wonder to me how they 
stand it at all."' 

How long Mrs. Barstow might have gone on with the sub- 
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ject, it would be di£3cult to say, for it was oBe that olten 
troubled her. But she was suddenly cut short by the opening 
of the street door. 

" There is your pa, now I Pll bet any thing. But you stay 
here, and I'll go and see." 

Carrie was much excited, and could with difficulty re- 
strain herself from rushing into the hall, so impatient was 
she to get a glimpse of her dear parent, and yet full of ap- 
prehension. 

Mrs. Barstow led the persons, for there was more than one, 
into the adjoining room, and was for a little while earnestly 
engaged in conversation with them, although in a low tone. 
At length the door was opened — Carrie gave one long earnest 
look, and then ran into the arms of her £Either. Mr. Thomp- 
son rose and stood with his hat in his hand, wiping his face 
occasionally, but saying nothing, when Mr. Leslie, after leading 
Carrie to a seat, stepped up to him. 

" My good old friend 1 I am glad to see you I" 

Mr. Thompson grasped the offered hand, and tried to say 
something, but it amounted to very little, beside the motion of 
the lips. He saw Carrie giving vent to he^ feelings, and 
the kind-hearted old man was very near joining in with her. 

" Mr. Thompson," said Mr. Leslie, after a mementos pause, 
*' I must ask you to step in with me to the other room, as I 
wish to have a few woids with you in private." And as they 
entered, Mrs. Barstow arose and went into the room where 
Carrie was seated. 

" I may as well tell you at once, Mr. Thompson, how I am 
situated, and I must leave it to you to break the intelligence 
to my daughter. It is a sad thing for the poor child that she 
has come to see me just at this emergency. I have been ar- 
rested for an old debt, and am now in the hands of the officer, 
and on my way to jail. Get the dear child home as soon as 
you can — I had better not see her again." 

" Mr. Leslie " said the officer, " I have learned that your 
daughter has just come on to see you ; I regret exceedingly 
that you are thus situated. If you will say that I shall 
find you here this afternoon at three o'clock, I will take the 
responsibility of leaving matters until then. I take you for 
a gentleman, sir, who will not allow a poor man to suffer for 
an act of Idndness.^^ 
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He was, indeed, an officer of the law, but his unpleasant 
duties had not spoiled a generous heart. Mr. Leslie replied, 
with evident emotion, 

" You are very generous, sir. It would, indeed, be a great 
favor, and I pledge my word that I shall take no advantage 
of your gentlemanly offer." 

** I will be here then, sir, by three o'clock." 

" And I will be ready to accompany you." 

The officer rose to depart, and Mr. Thompson followed him 
to the door, while Mr. Leslie hastened to his daughter, desir- 
ous of spending with her the short time allotted to him. 

^^ And now tell me, friend, just the upshot of this thing-— 
what has got to be done ?" 

Mr. Thompson asked this, standing bn the pavement outside 
the house, with one hand fast to the lappel of the officer's coat, 
and the other holding on to the wooden railing of the front 
stoop. 

"• The upshot of it is, he has to go to jail. It's plaguey hard, 
he seems a nice, gentlemaDly kind of a man — ^I don't know as 
ever I felt so bad on takiag any one before. But you see 
I 've done all I could. I 'm but a poor man, and have to do a 
good deal of hard and ugly work too for my living, but I 
thought rd risk it, just leaving him a few hours. Safe, ain't 
I ? His word is good, ain't it ?" 

^* Ton needn't be at all consarned about that — ^he'll stick to 
his word, come of it what will ; but he ain't really, in earnest, 
got to go to jail I" 

" The jail, and nothing else I I asked him, you see, * Cer- 
tainly,' says I, * you '11 give bail, and go on the liberties V ' I can't 
do it,' says he, * I have no one to ask such a favor of?' So you 
see, friend, what can I do ? — my orders are positive." 

*' I'll tell you what it is, neighbor, this can't be, no how ! 
That man go into their nasty old prison I Hush up, hush up ; 
no I no !" 

And the old man took o£f his hat and wiped away the pro- 
fuse perspii'ation that was starting from his forehead. *' No, 
no ! I say, that can't be done ! I'll go there first myself." 

" I am sorry, sir, sorry ; but you see the law is strict, and 
there 's no getting away from the thing — ^your going there 
won't answer the turn no how." • 

'* Ain't you a mind, neighbor, jist to get into thi& \iafik«a&A 
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ride down town with me ? Bat tell me, first, how much is it f 
how much is he took for ?" 

"• The execution is for a thousand and over — aaj a thousand 
ind fifty." 

'* Well, you jist git in and go with me, and let that man 
take us to No. — Old-slip." 

'* I will, sir, certainly." 

When Mr. Thompson reached the store of Blossom is Co., 
Old-slip, he was informed that a gentleman was waiting for 
him ia a back office of the store. 

^' Waiting for me I well, 1 guess he must wait a bit longer. 
Mr. Blossom, I want a word with you ; just step out here on^ 
minute ;" and Mr. Thompson walked into the open store and 
seated himself on a barrel of sugar that was lying on its side 
ready to be carted off. 

" I must sit down, for I get so worried a goin about this big 
city a youm, Fm a most tuckered out" 

**' So you had to hire a carriage I I don't know that I ever 
saw you in a carriage before." 

^^ It ain't often I trouble 'em, any how ; but Fm setting old 
and bulky, and what with one thmg, and what with another, 
my own troubles and other people's troubles, their ain't much 
rest for a man in this world." 

^^ I thought you never had any trouble ; you always pay as 
you go ; money makes all our trouble here in the city, or 
rather the want of it. Tou have n't been getting in debt 
have you ?" 

" No, no, neighbor — ^no fear o' that ; Fve got too many debts 
owin' to me, and I see too well how plaguey hard it is to pay 
'em, for mo ever to go and do sich a thing as that But I'm 
clean worried out for a neighbor of mine, a real honest man, 
and a gentleman who's been took for an old debt, and they're 
goin' to clap him right into your nasty stone jail ; ours is bad 
enough, but it's only a wooden one, and plenty of air-holes in 
it; there 's plenty of breathiu' room, but it makes my heart sick 
to look at the great stone iron-grated consarn you've got here ; 
I should think it's enough to frighten folks, so that a sight of 
it would keep you all from runnin' into debt But that ain't 
here nor there. I ain't a goin' to let this man go there if 
there's any body in this city that knows old Sam Thompson 
woU enough just to leW \!^^ iQ»Vc& \a the court that I am a 
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responsible man for a thousand, at any rate — -just so that 
they'll take me for bail, that's all." 

•" I don't know as that can be done, Mr. Thompson, y^to 
not living in the State. But I know what can be done, if it 
is going to oblige you: they will take Jo Blossom for a 
thousand, I guess, or a little more maybe, and if you say I am 
safe, it shall be done." 

" Bless your soul for that ; you've taken a load oflf my mind, 
neighbor — and just make out any writing you please. Til sign 
it, and hold you harmless." 

" Done, sir ; shall I go with you now ?" 

" Yes, to rights — ; just let me see what that man you tell on 
wants with me in the back room ; but first I must speak to 
my man in the carriage." 

Mr. Thompson soon made satis&ctory arrangements with 
his carriage companion, requesting him, at the same time, *' to 
hold on a bit," and have a little more patience, and he would 
go with him, and finish the job " to oust." He then, with aa 
much expedition as he was accustomed to make, hastened to 
the hack office. Had Mr. Thompson seen a being from the 
spirit>land, he could not certainly have been more astounded 
than he was when, on opening the door, he beheld Tobias Fol- 
ger, sitting very composedly at a small green table reading 
the paper. That he was in town Mr. Thompson knew, or 
thought was likely to be the case, for he had come on with 
them in the stage the day before. But what he could be 
wanting with him ! what business Tobias Folger could have 
with Samuel Thompson, was the mystery — it must be some 
other Mr. Thompson — ^he was very sure there never had been, 
and it was not very likely there ever would be, any thing in 
the shape of business between them. Mr. Samuel Thompson 
was not, in general, afraid of the face of man : he owed no man, 
and if folks owed him, he was not to blame for that But 
Folger he feared, that is, he would no more have had any bus- 
iness transaction with him than a mouse would willingly imite 
with puss at the same bone. He was prejudiced, strongly 
prejudiced, and he ^' could not tell why, but he did n't never 
want to have nothin to do with the critter." Things, he said, 
" between him and that man would, he guessed, remain in 
itatter qtioP 

But Mr. Thompson was now in Ua i^T«»fiin<^\\k!^T&2i^s^ 
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Bomething;. That trouble, however, was saved, for Mr. Folger 
had no sooner lifted Iiis eyes from the paper, than he rose and 
hastened toward Mr. Thompson, and before the latter gentle- 
man had recovered from his surprise, was holding out his 
hand for salutation. 

'' Ah, my good sir, I am glad to see you this morning. 
Well, after your long ride, sir ? And how is Miss Leslie this 
morniog ? Have you seen her to-day ? You have been quite 
a favored one, Mr. Thompson ; come, take a seat, sir." 

Mr. Thompson made reply only to the last proposition. 

^^ Your sarvent, sir ; I am somewhat in a hurry just now ; 
can't sit no how. Mr. Blossom tell'd me there was a gentle- 
man wanted to see me in the back room, and so I thought I 
would just step along; can't sit no how, sir" — seeing Mr. 
Folger had placed a seat in readiness for him. 

^^ But I wish to speak to you a little in private, Mr. Thomp« 
son. I will detain you but a moment ; sit down, my good sir, 
sit down." 

Thus urged, the old gentleman, with apparent reluctance, sat 
down ; and taking off his hat began very leisurely to smooth 
down his foretop. 

" I believe, Mr. Thompson, it is pretty generally known that 
you are a good friend of Mr. Leslie." 

" I wish him well, sir ; I wish him well, with all my heart" 

" I know you do— at least I have every reason to think so. 
Well, sir, I have heard, very much to my sorrow, since I have 
been in town, that he is in trouble, very great trouble." 

" It is even so, sir." 

" He has been sued, I hear." 

** He has ; and he's been took, and — and — ^" 

" About to be incarcerated." 

" I don't know about that : it's a part of the diviltry I ain't 
hcerd of. I thought it was bad enough to put a man into 
their stone jail without a doin' that other thinof you talk about. 
It* tliey can 'carcerate a man into the bargain, dear, dear I I 
don't know but I've had all my trouble for nothing then. I 
was just a goin' to have him bailed out," 

" Vou — you have stood bail for him then ?" 

" Yes, sir, or them have stood it as are well known." 

Mr. I'hompson did not notioe the countenance of Mr. Fol- 
ferjuat then, or he would. Yxa^^ lAttn Vku\\\.\A&.v^^^d«DlY b«* 
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come quite pale. The former personage was too much taken 
up with thoughts about that other thing Mr. Folger had sug- 
gested. Mr. Thompson had heard the word before, but some* 
how he had in his mind connected with it State Prison recrea- 
tions. Mr. Folger bad certainly been baffled in some of his 
plans. Things had taken a turn which he had not anticipated. 
There was no way now but to make the most out of a wicked 
plan which had thus, as he thought, been sadly frustrated. It 
was not long, however, before he was ready with a proposal — 
it was quite diiferent from that for which he had sought the 
interview. 

** Well, Mr. Thompson, you have shown yourself a good 
friend to Mr. Leslie, and now I can freely communicate to you 
my wishes. I am also Mr. Leslie's friend. He owes me 
money, no doubt — a good deal of money. But between you 
and me, he is too fine a man to be dealt with in such a way. 
He must not go to jail, sir, nor on the limits either. Tou see, 
Mr. Thompson, I found out about this thing before I left home. 
I said nothing, but I have been on the watch. Now, what I 
want is this , I want that note taken up." 

« Who is to pay it V 

« I wiU pay it." 

Mr. Thompson began to doubt his own senses. 

" I will pay it, Mr. Thompson. I must do it, however, through 
you ; you can very well realize that under the circumstances 
It womd not be so well to be known that I had interfered. 
To be sure you will know it, and Mr. Leslie and his family 
will know it ; but for no consideration would I that such a 
thing should get abroad. There are a great many reasons 
why it would be highly improper. I need not state them now, 
but having various dealings with many diiferent people, I am 
obliged to do things at times sub rosa ; you understand ?" 

Mr, Thompson did not pretend to underetand any thing just 
then ; his mmd was very much clouded. He merely nodded 
his head. 

"I am aware, Mr Thompson, that it may appear very 
strange to you that I should thus add to Mr. Leslie's indebt* 
edness to me. But, sir, consider for one moment : what can 
he do in jail ? or even on the limits ? How would his iaxtulj 
feel 9 How would he feel ? No, sir, I may lose the money, 
but ha shall not suffer in that way whik Tobvaa ¥c^V^\ ^^ 
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the means to aid him. People think I love money — ^perhaps 
I do, Mr. Thompson, but I for one can not see a man like 
Leslie, or a family such as he has got, suffer, and stand by 
with bauds in pocket and do nothing." 

" Glad to hear you say so, sir — ^glad to hear you say so." 

" Aad now, Mr. Thompson, here is the money." And Mr. 
Folger drew from his pocket-book a roll of bills. 

*^ By the way, do you know the exact amount, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?" 

^* I can't tell the precise sum, but the man who has got the 
warrant is now a waiting at the door ; he can tell." 

** The officer ! Is he with you ?" 

" Sartain-^Fve kept close to him till I could see what was 
for to be done." 

" Well, now, do not, for the world, say one word to him. 
Let it all go as coming from you. Tou are known as a man 
of property. It will not appear at aQ strange that you 
should thus interfere. Just take the money, pay up the note, 
clear o£f the whole concern. You do it, and then you can 
hand me the note." 

'^ I will do your bidding, sir, with a right good will, and 
thank you into the bargain." 

" And you can see Mr. Leslie as soon as you please, and 
let him know that the thing is all settled; but remember 
and keep mum." 

Mr. Thompson took the money and went on his way, oc- 
casionally rubbing' his eyes, and once or twice giving his 
arm a good pinch — he was not quite sure that he was awake. 

Mr. Leslie had designed, if possible, to keep from Carrie 
the sad condition into which he was now plunged. But the 
eye of his lovely daughter could discern, even through the 
wreck which change of place, and care, and toil had made of 
her father's fine countenance, that there was some deeper 
cause of grief then weighing on his heart. It was in vain 
that he endeavored to put aside her earnest inquiries. Her 
love was stronger than his resolution. He could not renst 
that pleading child. By little and little the truth came forth, 
until the terrible reality lay unvailed before her. 

It was indeed a point in povertv that Carrie, in all her 
imaginingBf had never \)eioI^\xo\^gEi\»^^« Thft yiiion of a 
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&iher, whoee love had been the light of her life, fast inclosed 
within the walls of a prison, had never, for a moment, flitted 
before her mind. She had fondly supposed that the specter, 
which to many looked so horrible, had, by just reasoning on 
the good and ill of life, been disarmed of all terror, and that 
she could boldly face it and dare its worst. 

A humble cottage, rude furniture, plain apparel, scanty &re, 
ceaseless labor, and the sneer of the world — ^all these she had 
looked at as possibilities ; she did not fear them. With those 
she loved, all these could not take away one real joy from her 
heart. 

She had never before supposed that poverty was so nearly 
aUied to crime that it might involve a degradation of the be- 
ing around whose tender sympathies her own were entwined 
with a grasp stronger than the love of life. 

Her purpose in this visit to her father had been to use her 
influence in persuading him to anticipate at once the reaHty 
of their situation ; to relinquish the home they were inhabit- 
ing, and which was only adding to future difficulty, and come 
down at once to the humble circumstances which seemed > 
now to her nK)st suitable, and on many accounts most desir- 
able. 

There was still, as she thought, an inconsistency between 
their ability and the style in which they were living. And 
this had been the subject of conversation during which Carrie 
bad finally brought out the true state of things. 

Her plans were at once swept from her mind. One idea alone 
absorbed every other. How she might release her parent 
from the grasp of the law ! Her thoughts flew with lightning 
speed ; suggestions which before she had cast away from her 
as the unwise thoughts of a friend, came back, '^ Ought not 
children to be willing to make S(icrifices for a parent P Little 
did Mrs. Crampton imagine, in her urgency to win the mind 
of her friend to her own way of thinking, what a power the 
words she uttered might, under certain circumstances, be per- 
mitted to exert. Tes, the truth must be told : she thought 
now with an interest at which her mind would once have 
been justly alarmed, of all that had been said and done in 
reference to a matter that involved her destiny for life. But 
what was life to her now 9 a blank — ^a wilderness — a tempest 
dreary winter night — ^yea, worse than all thesio — cc UHva% 
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death — where all that was beautiful had fled — and the heart 
bereft of all but its power to suffer. 

Folger had no doubt anticipated that the extremity which 
his own wily measures were about to accomplish, might make 
his aid so necessary that an application to him for as^stance 
would be no impossible event He had, on entering the stage, 
where be found Carrie on her way to the city, made the re- 
mark " that he had been very unexpectedly summoned there," 
and seemed to be highly gratified that he was to have such 

food company. He was, however, by no means forward in 
is attentions. He made himself agreeable, and seemed to 
take more pains to do so than was usual. In fact, the deli- 
cacy of his behavior, and the happy manner in which he in- 
troduced subjects of conversation, and the just views he ex- 
pressed on matters of importance, did really beguile the 
tedium of the day^s ride, and gave Carrie a more pleasing 
view of his character than she had ever as yet entertained. 
Before separating from her he had, as though by mere acci- 
dent, mentioned the number and street where he expected 
to remain during his stay in the city. She thought lightly of 
the fact at the time, but in her extremity now, it was a relief 
to her that she remembered it It was no time for too nice 
attention to the conventional rules of social life. 

To save her own life she would not have ventured to thrust 
herself into obligations to Mr. Folger ; but to save a parent 
from disgrace she could not hesitate to ask aid from one who 
had manifested the feelings of a friend. She could not have 
supposed that a man of honor would take advantage of such 
an opportunity to urge a personal suit 

Any thing which was not a breach of God's commandments 
appeared to her, imder present circumstances, right and proper 
to be done. 

With a slight apology to her father for leaving him for a 
short time, she at once left the house and proceeded toward 
the lower part of the city. 
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Carrie was seated in the front parlor at the house of her 
friend Ellen Douglass— or rather she had stationed hei'self 
there ; she could not sit, her mind was too highly excited. 
To and fro about the spacious room she walked in silent agony 
— ^in constant expectation of a visit from one to whom, in an 
hour of extreme distress, she had sent a message requesting 
an interview. The bell rings, and with all the efibrt she 
was capable of making, she has seated herself and awaits his 
entrance. 

^ Ah ! this is a most unexpected pleasure. Miss Leslie ! I 
hope I see you well — ^you are not, I fear I" And the counte- 
nance of Mr. Folger changed at once from its bright appear- 
ance, assumed on entering the room, into an aspect of marked 
concern. 

"I am well, I thank you, sir; but — ^but I am in great 
trouble, Mr. Folger. I have ventured to take a great liberty 
in sending for you — I know not to whom else to go— we have 
no claim upon you, Mr. Folger — ^but you have wealth — and 
my father has been arrested for debt, and is about to be thrust 
into a loathsome prison. Oh, sir ! how can I see this evil 
come upon him ?" 

*^ Miss Leslie, I feel, more than I can well describe, the great 
favor you have done me I I only could have wished you had 
said tnat you came to me as to ^A^ friend most likely to aid 
your fether or to do your bidding. I have wealth, to be sure — 
but do you think — ^^ 

^^ Pardon me, Mr. Folger, my mind is so intent on one idea 
alone, that of aid for my parent, that perhaps I have said what 
I ought not 1 The fact of my applying to you, sir, must be your 
assurance that I esteem you my fathers friend." 

^^ Miss Leslie, I know well what a loving heart you have, 
and I would not allow one pang to pierce it that I have tha 
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power to ward off. I therefore hasten to inform yon that I 
nave beard of your father's dificulty ; I feared it even before I 
left my borne, as I bad received a letter from a person who 
held some of your father's responsibilities, in which he men- 
tioned that orders had been given to prosecute. For that 
reason I came to the city. I have already interfered for your 
father's rescue. The note has been taken up, the execution 
satisfied, and your father is a free man. I hold how the claim 
which has given him so much trouble, and now I ask you 
Miss Leslie, to add one item to your last acknowledgment ; 
you have said you regard me as your father's friend, have I no 
claim to be called yours too ?" 

Carrie arose and stretched forth her hand, while tears of 
ioy at the news of her £Either's deliverance were bedewing her 
lovely cheek. 

** Mr. Folger, he who has manifested such an interest for 
the father, and in an hour of extremity has proved himself a 
friend in deed, has a claim upon the child which I must 
frankly acknowledge. If my kindest feelings, my best 
wishes, my ardent prayers, can be of any avail to 3^0^ be 
assured you have them all. Oh, sir I you have relieved my 
heart from a burden too heavy to be borne." 

There was a smile upon tbe lip of Folger, blended with the 
expression of serious feeling which predominated in his coun- 
tenance, as he listened to the outpouring of that truthful heart 
Carrie did not notice it, or, if she did, thought not that it ex- 
pressed any sinister meaning. 

It was the lighting up of joy on the £suse of the fowler as he 
sees the bird of his prey perching within range of his gun. 

" Sit down. Miss Leslie, I see you are much excited." And 
Carrie resumed her seat, while Folger drew his chair into 
close proximity to hers. 

*^ You must be under no apprehension on your father's ao 
count. His present trial is at an end. But I wish to have a 
few words with you about the future, and I wish to talk in 
all frankness with you. Circumstances, you are aware, have 
thrown your father's property into my hands, or at least given 
me a power over it that controls it. I do not know that I am 
to blame for this, and I think your father acquits me of cen- 
sure. " He paused and looked at Carrie for a reply. 

"He does not censuie -yoxx^Mx. Folder — fsx from it," 
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** I thought as much. Sure am I he has no reason so to do. 
But let the past go, the future must be looked at ; interest is 
daily accumulating — ^I presume already a sale would hardly 
realize the amount due to me." 

"I have thought of that, Mr. Folger, and the principal 
reason for visiting my father at present was to use my in- 
fluence with him to relinquish our home at once, make a 
change in our whole style of living, and come down to the 
reality of our actual condition. We are poor — let us live in 
acooidanoe with our circumstances !" 

Ah! the bird has again flowu, and the wily hunter is 
despoiled of his prey. Those five sentences Carrie had 
uttered filled Folger with dismay ; the prize is lost if the plan 
upon which her mind is intent should be carried out. 

<< Dear Miss Leslie, believe me, you can have no idea what 
such a change as you speak of would involve. Remember 
you have always lived in a condition that has procured foi: 
your family a certain consideration in society ; to lose that would 
oe a source of deeper trial than you can now well imagine." 

" It would be much better, however, Mr. Folger, to lose the 
acquaintance of those who value us merely for our station in 
society, than to endeavor to maintain a standing beyond our 
means ; I am veiy certain we should be much happier to live 
as our circumstances indicate we should. Poverty is only to 
be dreaded in anticipation." 

^ I will readily grant, Miss Leslie, that there is much happi- 
ness among that cliass of society which we denominate as 
poor. But there is a vast difference between the views and 
feelings of those who have always been accustomed to toil 
for their daily bread and those who, like yourself and family, 
have lived upon the labors of others. There would be privations 
and trials to you which the first-named class have never ex- 
perienced. It is no small matter to change all our social 
relations, to step down into a lower sphere ; you can have no 
present conception what the trial would be. But, my dear 
Miss Leslie, allow me to be plain with you, and ask you tb 
look at things as they really exist, and not as your imagina- 
tion may &ncy them. How long do you think your father 
can live in his present circumstances ? I have not yet seen 
him, but I am told he looks wretchedly, and has every 
symptom of decline 1" 
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Carrie could not reply. The lelfisli wretch had touched the 
tender point in her heart. He knew it well. He saw the color 
fly from her blooming cheek, he knew her heart was in agony, 
and resolved to profit by the torment he was inflicting. 

" Depend upon it, the change which he is obliged to endure 
in his present separation from his family, in his daily confine- 
ment to uninteresting duties, and, I almost hesitate to speak 
of it, bis poor manner of living, which, perhaps, you Imow 
nothing of — " 

Carrie clasped her hands, and pressed them to her breast in 
silence. 

"Now I am well convinced that some change must be 
made or he will sink I and upon yourself it now depends, my 
dear Miss Leslie, whether this burden shall be removed, your 
home retained, your father released from his responsibihties, 
his life prolonged, and his future happiness secured.'' 

" Upon me I Oh, do tell me, Mr. Folger ; my life itself I will 
give for such an end. Do tell me, Mr. Folger 1" 

Folger was himself astounded with the earnestness of her 
manner and the readiness she expressed to make any sacri- 
fice. 

" My dear Miss Leslie, be calm. Hear me patiently. Tou 
have it not only in your power to secure your fathers happi- 
ness and that of your family, but there is also another whose 
fate rests upon your will." 

As Carrie spoke not, he continued: "This is no sudden 
emotion on my part, you have long held the supreme domin- 
ion over my afiections. I now throw myself, my child, my 
wealth, at your feet. I ask you to seal my happiness, and 
your father's future welfare." 

Had such a proposal been made to Carrie Leslie but a few 
hours previous, she would, no doubt, have answered with a 
prompt refusal. Life, within that short period, had presented 
a new aspect to her. It had in fact become concentrated into 
one ardent wish, one absorbing care — ^the relief of her father, 
and the preservation of his life. All else connected with her 
earthly existence had vanished. Folger, too, had appeared in 
the character of a friend in need : he had not made promises, 
he had contributed essential aidj and that in an hour of her 
dire necessity. " And ought not children to be willing to make 
sacrifices f(yr their jparenta V^ Tkat (question, at such a moment, 
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was fall of meaning. Its power at once scattered all aiga- 
ments her reason, feeble as it then was, could urge. Her tor- 
tured mind, weakened, distracted, in a whirl of contending 
emotions, could only express itself in a flood of tears. 

Calm and unmoved, the heartless being who had thus by 
his art wrought up her sensitiye spirit, and overpowered its 
better judgment, looked on in silence for a while, and then, in 
tones of the utmost tenderness, resumed, 

" My dear Miss Leslie, I see I have been too presumptuous. 
I have caused you needless anguish ; my proposal displeases 
you — ^forget that I have made it, and forgive the offense." 

Carrie could keep silence no longer. 

** Mr. Polger, I have nothing to forgive." 

He took her hand, to which she made no resistance, and 
he raised the priceless ti*easure to his lips. 

The hour of joy is often shaded by the <;loud of misfor- 
tune. Folger had consummated a project for which he had 
labored long. He felt that his great end had been gained, 
and youth and beauty were again to be added to his gifts from 
fortune. Carrie and he have parted, she to the privacy of her 
chamber, there to compose her mind and prepare to mingle 
again in the family circle, if not with a glad heart, at least 
with a cheerful countenance. And Mr. Folger to make prep- 
arations to carry out to its completion the plan he so artfully 
devised. He had proceeded but a few steps from the dwelling 
of Mr. Douglass when, as he was passing a gentleman, he be- 
came conscious that the eye of the stranger was fixed intently 
upoD him ; as was natural, he unconsciously returned the gaze ; 
in a moment the countenance of one he had not seen for years 
was recalled. But it would not be for his interest to renew 
the acquaintance. He passed on, but the stranger paused, and 
as Folger turned the corner of the street he could plainly dis- 
cern that he had been recognized, for the gentleman was retrac- 
ing his steps, and as he went with quickened speed to gain 
the crowded thorough&re, he was conscious that an eye was 
upon him, and that footsteps were keeping time with his. 
And even in the throng that crowded the great highway of the 
city, he had the same consciousness of being followed mr some 
distance. A band of soldiers, however, fortunately for him, 
with music and a mass of sight-seers, were just then croasin^ 



1 
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the street he was in« A rush througli their ranks enabled him 
to place an obstacle between him and his pursuer, and he saw 
him no more. But the game of his life he felt must be play- 
ed fast now ; whatever plans he meant to accomplish by the 
maintenance of a fair character, must be acoompliaiied withput 
delay. 



) 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Mr. Samuel Thompsoit, having finished the business of the 
day — and a busy day it had been to him — ^was seated qnietlj 
in the back room of a very respectable hotel in Courtlandt-street. 
He was alone, as the boarders had all gone out for the eyening, 
either for business or amusement, and was engaged in pon- 
dering upon the strange incidents of the day, and trying to 
unravel, or account satis&ctorily to his own mind, for the re- 
markable conduct of one individual, at least, with whom he 
had dealings, when a young gentleman very leisurely walked 
into the room, and bowing slightly to Mr. Thompson, without 
speaking, took a seat by a table in quite a distant comer, and 
conmienced reading the papers of the day which lay scattered 
upon it. As the back of the young man was toward him, Mr. 
Thompson could take note of his appearance without rudeness, 
and as he had become tired of thinking, where thought only 
grew mora obscure the more it was indulged, was glad of any 
thing to divert himself with. He noticed tl)at he was a youuff 
man of very fine form, and genteelly dressed, in a rich suit of 
black. He was in mourning, and that doubtless for near rela- 
tives, for his hat, which lay upon the table, was trimmed with 
crape, and the long black band hung down over its edge. Oc- 
casionally a glimpse was had of his side-face, and then the old 
gentleman began to be impressed with the idea that the coun- 
tenance was one that he had seen before, but when, and 
where, he could not recall. The lights in the room were not 
brilliant G^ had not then been invented, and tallow-candles 
were more generally used than oil. And Mr. Thompson's sight 
was not very keen, even with his glasses on. 

Presently the young gentleman arose, and approaching the 
table by which Mr. Thompson was seated, was about to 
lay his hand on a pair of snuffers, with a remark about the 
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dimness of the ligbts, when he suddenly paused, and looking 
with much earnestness, 

^ Why, can it be I Surely I am not mistaken I This is Mr. 
Thompson ?" 

The old gentleman arose, and holding out his hand, 

'^ I thought it was somebody I knew, but I dare n't speak, 
for fear it might n't be, after all. But I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Ralston, mighty glad to see you, sir." 

" And I am to see you, for I am on my way to Princesport 
for that very purpose. How are they all doing there, sir ?" 

^ Tolerably weJl, sir, what is left on 'em there. The most 
on 'em, however, seem to be on here just now." • 

" Ah I is it so ? for what purpose ?" 

^^ That's beyond me to tell ; I 've been a puzzling my head 
all the evening ; but I'll take my chair again, for what be- 
tween a riding in hacks, and a walking on my legs, and a wor- 
rying of my mind, I feel clean tuckered out to-night It 's a 
plaguey hard place to get about in. You see I l^gan to say 
as how rd been a puzzling my head all the evenin' afore you 
came in, to try and put things toother, and see what to 
make on 'em. But the more I thii^ the thicker it gits, and 
Tve about giv it up." 

And then Mr. Thompson, with as much brevity as possible, 
went over the scenes of the day, and more particularly the 
strange occurrence in connection with Mr. Folger. **I tell 
you, friend, it puzzles me the more I think on it. There is 
that Shipley hand in glove with him, doin' all his bidding, as 
every body savs, come on here, and making such a ^ to-do^ 
with poor Leslie, and Folger a knowin' on it, for he telled me 
himself he had heered about it afore he lefl home. Why 
did n't he go to Shipley and settle matters with him f No, 
but he must come to me, and make me pgMUAe to be 
whist as a mouse, and not say any thing to anyrodj^ and I 
ain't — I ain't said a word to a Hvin' soul, only to Mr. LeJBlie, but 
I can't help tellin' you of it, but don't say a word good or 
bad. Only if you can jist tell me what it means. Your 
law larnin' maybe will help you to see the diviltry of it 
For that there's somethin' or other crooked about it, I *m sar- 
tain." 

*' Perhaps he only wished to make Mr. Leslie feel under 
greater obligations to him^ for the purpose of accomplishing 
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end wliich yoa onoe suggested to me, that you thought 
he had in view.'* 

*^ Well, I donH know that I can just tell what eend you're 
a thinkin' on. That man always seemed to me to have as 
many eends as an -eel out of water — a squirmin all ways to 

ODSt" 

"^ TejrhspSj if Mr. Folger is enamoured of the daughter he 
may think it woMi' while to appear especially kind to the 
fiunily; and you being known as friendly to them, it would be 
for his interest to have a good word from you.'' 

Mr. Thompson fixed his eye steadily for some time on 
young Ralston, and seemed to be thinking very hard. 

^ I'm most afeared friend, that Fve been caught in that trap. 
Hush up, hush up — ^you don't think the wily sarpent could 
have had sich a trick in his head 9" 

'^ I can not say, ^. Thompson, but from your representa- 
tion of the whole case it appears a very strange proceeding." 

** I tell you what, friend, I've been clean bamboozled — ^I 
begin to Uiink he's got round me for all. There Fve been 
and telled Mr. Leslie what a kind and good man Folger was, 
and how he seemed to feel so cut up because Mr. Leslie had 
been put to trouble, and h«w kind he talked about him, and 
M that, r don't know but I've drove the nail clean in, for 
Leslie wtti all took with Folger, and thinks now he h one of 
the nicest men that ever wol The old cunning sarptikit I" 

" I mentioned to you, Mr. Ihompson, that I was OB my way 
to Princesport for the purpote of seeing you ; I iiafe ascer- 
tained some things which are of moment to Mr. Leslie, and of 
which he ought to be informed, and that speedily. I am a 
stranger to him, and he might think my interferenoe quite un. 
called for, and perhaps put » wrong construotioQ upon it. 
He is, as I understand, peculiarly sensitive about having those 
not immediately interested even speaking to him on the situ- 
ation of his affairs. It might accompli^ no good purpose, 
therefore, should I seek an mtroduction, and make any com- 
munication I have if in my power to make. I therefore had 
concluded to see you, and from your intimacy, perhaps, a good 
deed might be done for him, or an evil prevented." 

And Clarence at some length explaancA to Mr. Thompson 
the situation of the property, and co^lknied all that Mr. 
Grampton had previously revealed. 

14 
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*^ I understand it all now, neighbor ; I've heered the sanae story 
afore, but not quite so plain as you Ve made it." 

" Have you mentioned the matter to Mr. Leslie ?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth, that was one of the things 
that helped to bring me up here. I s'pose I might have sent 
my money up and got all I wanted mpst as well as comin' 
all this way myself. But I heered of this matter, and, thinks 
I, it will be a neighborly kindness list for me to come up and 
let Mr. Leslie know all what I had heered ; but you see when 
I got here this other thing came right up and knocked all 
my ^thoughts clean into confusion. You see, friend, I ain't 
never been used to any l^ind of disturbance. Things in my 
own way have always been jist about so— they keep pretty much 
in * statter quo,' and the moment any trouble g^t^ a buzzin' 
about me, it turns me all clean up ; I ain't gd^:>§D' sense nor 
nothin'." 

^* It would, I think, be a great act of kindness, however, to 
inform Mr. Leslie as soon as possible. He has no doubt acted 
under a wrong impression, and the matter ought to be attends 
ed to at once ; for Folger has a very large number of hands 
busily engaged in cutting c^ the timber and hauling it to 
the banks of the Delaware." 

" Well then, old Crampton was right about that too. He 
is a cunning old fox ; but he ain't got no feelin', or he 'd have 
done somethin' himself, just to help a neighbor. Oh, dear, 
dear ! Some folks had ought to be hung. They are always a 
contrivin' how to work their own ways, right or wrong, but 
Fm most afeered it's too late now. You see, neighbor, how 
things stand. Here is Folger a holding all his property at 
Princesport, right or wrong ; I don't know ; folks say, though, 
that they guess there ain't much right about it Then he has 
got a deed of that other property you've been,, a speakia' 
about, and he holds that — ^then he 's got this new ffrip on him 
for the note he's paid to day. Now list s'posing, 1 goes and 
tells Mr. Leslie about this crook in the thing, what is he to 
do ? turn right round and go to fightin' the man who has got 
sich a grip on him ? You see the man is tied neck and heels ; 
he can't stir no how, without gittin stung, and I believe it's 
sartain truth the imp has been a contrivin' to git it so ; and 
this last caper jist caps the whole, don't you see ?" 
Clarence did see, and moi^'v^ \i<^ ksK^w that an attempt 
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to eject Folger, might not only bring Mr. Leslie into immediate 
trouble, but that he was liable also for prosecution, on account 
of the warranty deed he had given, should Folger be disposed 
to take that step. Mr. Leslie had no doubt acted in good faith, 
although he had committed an illegal act, and as Clarence 
had made up his mind to do all in his power to have things 
set right, difficulties only increased his zeal in the cause. 

" It can do no harm, however, Mr. Thompson, to mention 
the matter to Mr. Leslie, and to apprise him of the fact that 
unless some measures are at once taken, that property, which 
rightfully belongs to his children, will soon be stripped of all 
its value. I think an i^ijuncdon might be obtained to stop 
the plunder at once. And you may tell him that you know 
a person who will undertake to manage the whole concern for 
him without any cost, that is, it shall cost him nothing if we 
do not succeed. And moreover, that there is good ground 
for believing Mr. Folger could be prosecuted, in connection 
with others, for a conspiracy to deprive him of that property." 

" You don't say !" 

^^ I believe it can be done, sir ; and rather than see an honest 
man thus dealt with, I am ready to spend time and money to 
obtain justice," 

The old man seized the hand of Clarence. 

" Bless your young heart I I'll do your bidding with a right 
good will." 

" But I must have authority from Mr. Leslie to act. I must 
see him, and we must confer together. You unfold the subject 
to him, Mr. Thompson, and if he expresses a willingness to 
have any thing done, and to see me, I shall remain here for a 
few days, and shall be glad to call upon him." 

" I will do your bidding— come of it what will." 

^ And now, Mr. Thompson, I must bid you good evening. 
I have a call to make upon some friends. We will see each 
other on the morrow." 

Carrie Leslie had enjoyed a pleasant interview with her 
father during the early part of the evening. That is, she had 
an opportunity for a long private communication with him. 
There was, however, nothing said by her, either in reference 
to the business for which she had come to the city, nor to 
a^y of the scenes of the past day. Thec^ ^^xftk ^^^ \iubssi; 
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questions to be asked about the dear ones at borne, and there 
was still in Carrie's mind such a conflict of opposite feelings 
— such an undefined impression of uncertainty as to her duty 
in reference to what had passed as well as of her future course, 
that she very willingly allowed the conversation to turn upon 
topics which her father seemed most to relish. • 

He had parted from her for the night, and Mr. Douglass 
had walked out with him, as he said, for the purpose of a tittle 
exercise after supper — ^but more probably that he might have 
an opportunity in private with Mr. Leslie, which he wished to 
eujov without the intention being known either to Mr. LesUe 
or his own family. 

The party remaining in the parlor, consisted of Mrs. Doug- 
lass and her daughter, witb ner finend Carrie. They had 
been but a short time enjoying their tittle circle, when a visitor 
was announced by the ringing of the bell, and in a few 
moments a servant opened the door, and a gentleman entered. 

" Why, Mr, Clarence Ralston 1" And Mrs, Douglass and 
Ellen both rose to meet him with marked cordiatity. 

" Allow me to introduce you to Miss Lestie, a dear friend of 
mine," said Ellen Douglass, advancing with him to the chair, 
where Carrie was sitting. 

Clarence made a low reverence. 

** I am very happy to meet you here. Miss Lestie. This is 
an unexpected pleasure,** 

Carrie replied to his salutation pleasantly, but she was evi* 
dently not only much surprised, but in no small degree em* 
barrassed. Mrs. Douglass and her daughter noticed it — and 
Ellen, with true politeness, endeavored to relieve her friend, by 
saying in a laughing way, 

*^ This young gentleman is so reserved in all his communi* 
cations, that one never finds out his acquaintances, without 
some such accident as the present. But I might have known 
that you must have met before, since he has been making 
such a sojourn at Princesport." 

However good Ellen's intentions were, her effort did in no 
way help the matter ; and as Mr, Ralston seemed to share 
equally in the cause of disturbance, whatever it was, Mrs. 
Douglass interposed her good ojffices, and at once changed the 
subject to an inquiry that immediately absorbed the interest 
of the company. 
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We wi)I not pursue it in detail. 

It related to family affairs, and Clarence merely gave the 
outlines of what had occurred at Clanmore. He had lost 
father, mother, and his eldest brother, since Mrs. Douglass had 
seen him. There was evidently a dark scene in his mind as 
he told, the story of their death ; and the deep sigh that occa- 
sionally broke from him, could not fail to arrest the attention 
of at least one of his auditors. From the recital of death's 
doings, the conversation naturally flowed into a serious strain, 
especially where one like Mrs. Douglass was present, whose 
heart, kindled by divine influence, was ever ready to suggest 
thoughts that linked the present scene of change with the 
great future realities. 

Clarence had learned, in the school of severe trial, some of 
the most important lessons which are taught us here ; and the 
ease with which he descanted on serious subjects, and the 
pleasure he evinced in dwelling on the manifestations of Grod's 
mfinite love, took hold of the heart of Carrie. She did not 
engage readily in the conversation, but seemed to prefer the 
attitude of a listener. Occasionally the eye of Clarence would 
turn toward her, as though he felt confident the idea suggested 
by him must meet a cordial response in her breast, unless she 
had changed much since the hours of sweet converse he once 
enjoyed with her. But a simple assent was the only reply 
which her lips returned, although he mi^t have read in 
the intense gaze of her lovely eye, which could not be with- 
drawn so quickly as she might nave wished, that the lips did 
not tell all the heart was then feeling. Perhaps he did so read 
and imderstand. 

Alas, for poor Carrie I Could she have been permitted to 
select among all whom she knew the one whom she would 
have preferred not ta see that evening, no doubt Clarence 
Kalston would have been the person. She even could have 
wished that her path in life might never again be crossed by 
his. Her destiny was now fixed— she felt that it was — and 
every cause that might operate to disturb the stem resolve of 
her mind could now only create unnecessary pain. 

That he had been often in her mind, can now be said with- 
out disparagement to her. He had been thrown in her way 
so strangely at first. The freedom of their intercourse, al- 
though but for aiew hours, had been so complete. His heart 
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opened to her in all its sincerity — and what she aaw of 
was so congenial to lier, to say nothing of that charm 
ich his appearance carried with it, and the power of sym- 
thy excited as hers had been, when she found him, as she 
ought, on the vcr^e of the grave. All had an influence 
pon her ; she had thought of him, and his last words, spoken 
rith tlie honesty and impulsiveness of youth, had lingered 
n her heart even for years after their paths in life seemed to 
ave diverged never more to meet And she did not now 
care to have any recollections of the past. It had gone. To 
her a new life was oiK?ning, and she wished to enter upon its 
duties with her whole heart. 

And perhaps the reader may be somewhat curious to know 
what were the feelings at work in the breast of her who had 
so suddenly and unexpectedly to herself yielded to solicitations 
that were to involve her future happiness. It may not be an 
easy task so to unfold them as that one not placed in her cir- 
cumstances can clearly comprehend. 

It is generally thought that the liour of a first engagement 
is one of peculiar happiness — and when the result of mutual 
love, it is, without doubt, the one bright spot in life, luminous 
beyond all others, and full of joy. The heart's purest affec- 
tions glowing with intense emotion, and trembling with un- 
certainty, have been put blissfully to rest. No more lonffinff ; 
no more fear ; no sense of want ; every sympathy satisfied, the 
spirit reposes in unbounded confidence, and luxuriates amid the 
richest perfumes that scent the atmosphere of life. 

Now that Carrie enjoyed a moiety of such bliss can not for 
a moment be supposed. She indeed believed that Mr. Folger 
possessed noble qualities, she believed that he had a sincere 
regard for her, and she felt no fear that he would be wanting 
in Kindness and attention to her. Ilis mind was certainly weU 
informed, and his conduct, so far as she had noticed, was 
marked with courtesy and dignified bearing. But no joy 
thrilled her bosom — there was no sweet play of tlie affections 
— no quickering of the warm emotions. She had made a 
sacrifice for what she conceived to be her duty — and with a 
firm trust that in the discharge of her obligations she would 
be sustained and strengthened ; her spirits were buoyed up. 
The vista before her presented nothing beautiful or attract- 
rVa to ber young heart. 31iq only expected to travel the path 
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without repinw, and rather thought of the journey's end 
than of what me might pass through on her way. But as 
yet Carrie had not clearly defined the state of her own feel- 
ings — ^and we haye merely given their general impression. 
She had not yet had time to look out from amid the tempest 
by which she had been betrayed into a step of such moment, 
and take a calm survey of its whole moral aspect At 
present a mist is around her. A chill occasionally shoots 
across her sensitive spirit ; she is not happy, but her resolu- 
tion is strong — duty has been her watchword, and she shrinks 
not from the way mat she thinks has been indicated as her 
way through life. 

Was she conscious, too, that he who had thus again so unex- 
pectedly been brought into communion with her felt any interest 
beyond that which every man of sensibility might be expected 
to have for one of the opposite sex whose sympathies were in 
unison with his own ? Was there nothing in the tone of the 
voice, or the gaze of the eye, when she was addressed, that 
spoke to her heart ? and were not the words which he last 
spoke in her hearing intended as a revelation to her es- 
pecially ? ffe had last none of the feelings which then had 
such power over him. She had delivered the message to Mrs. 
Barton, but had she no interest in its meaning? Thoughts 
similar to these would come in spite of all her efforts to keep 
them oflf, and no wonder then if when Clarence Ralston first en- 
tered thcToom, and many times through the evening, she heart- 
ily wished he had not come, or that she had not been there. 

A severer trial, however, awaited her during the latter part 
of his stay ; a lady and gentleman, neighbors of the fiamily, 
called in, and Mrs. Douglass and Ellen were for the time more 
particularly taken up in entertaining them. It afforded 
Clarence an opportunity to place his chair more immediately 
in the neighborhood of Carrie, and confine his attention to 
her, and he could not resist the temptation which so happily 
presented to bring up past reminiscences. The first interview, 
and all the little events connected with it ; not the most trifling 
circumstance seemed to have been forgotten, and how could 
Carrie but listen ? How could she do otherwise than respond 
to his earnest inquiries whether she remembered this and 
that ? Carrie had not forgotten, 

*'*' You may think it strange. Miss Leslie, that I should appeaf 
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to lay BO much stress upon an aooideutal meeting, or should 
80 mmutely recount the incidents of a scene so far back in oar 
history but to mo it was the most important event of my 
life." Carrie began to be really alarmed, and Clarenoe could 
hardly have failed to notice her agitation. 

** You remembor the thoughts suggested by you while we 
were seated on the rock ? how you enforced our obligation to 
the performance of filial du^y by reference to the word of 
God?" 

Carrie blushed deeply, and her embarrassment but height 
ened the beauty of her countenance. Never before had Clar- 
ence seen any thin^ that so thrilled his breast as when, on 
making her reply, she fixed her eye calmly upon him. 

'* There is no other source fix>m whence we can draw our 
rules of duty that can be safely relied upon. And when we 
draw them thence we can trusC to him who points the way to 
give us strength to walk in it. I do not remember all I said ; 
you know I was then quite young I only wonder at my own 
presumption." 

" Oh, say not so ! It was not presumption ' you pitied me, 
you saw the rock on which I might have been wrecked, your 
warning took hold of my heart, your words were spoken in 
due season, and they were the means of changing tiie whole 
current of my thoughts and feelings — ^to you I owe more than 
I can express in words." 

The tone in which he spoke, was soft and low, but the 
emotion which he manifested did not escape the notice of 
Carrie ; her whole heart was convulsed with a rush of feeling ; 
she longed for a secret place where the full fountain might 
have vent. She could not reply. She dared not trust her- 
self in the attempt. She had begun to realize what to her 
now, was a fearful truth, that the fedingn of the heart are 
stronger than the power of the will. She had a fitful glimpse 
of the terrible trials which the step she had taken might en- 
tail upon her. 

Clarence, like most ardent lovers, was ready to construe 
every manifestation of feeling in his own favor ; and in the pre* 
sumption of the mottient ventured to say, 

" Our intercourse has been, from circumstances beyond my 
control, merely occasional — I may say accidental. I should 
be very happy if you wWV aiVo^ ixi^ w\ o^^rtunity to explain 
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the reasons. Am I presuming too ^ur to ask the pririlege cS 
an interview on the morrow ?" 

" I expect to be particularly engaged, and perhaps the less 
reference to the past the better. , My reason for saying so, is 
one that admits not of argument. You must not ask it now. 
Time will make it plain to you." 

Ellen Douglass now arose and joined their circle. Both en- 
deavored to put on a cheerful countenance, but it required a 
strong effort, for both were really unhappy. Clarence sat for 
a few moments, and then arose to depart He shook hands 
with Ellen, but merely bowed low to Carrie, and as he fixed 
his eye upon her lovely countenance, its beauty enhanced by 
a sad expression, he felt that it was a last look upon all that 
his heart coveted on earth. 

14* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tobias Folger had no idea, when he left his home at Prin- 
oesport for the purpose of accomplishing his selfish ends, even 
at the expense of terrible trial to others, that he would so soon 
be called to exercise all his ingenuity in order to escape 
the toils which justice was preparing for him. Rumors have 
reached his ears .which, with other circumstances, have com- 
bined to convince him that whatever he has to do, that may 
be accomplished under the cover of a £ur name, must be done 
without delay. 

There had been, in the early part of Mr, Folger's life, some im- 
. pleasant mystery in reference to the sale ^f a vessel and cargo 
which it was supposed had been consigned to him by tbe 
owners at Port-au-Prince. 

Rumors were afloat— but no one could well say from whence 
they originated, after the sale of the vessel — that false oaths 
had been taken by the captain and consignee, and that the 
proceeds of neither vessel nor cargo had ever been accounted 
for. The report was that the real owner had, with his family, 
been cut off, during the bloody scenes of a revolution in St. 
Domingo, and that a conspiracy between the captain and con- 
signee had been entered into, whereby a ^at wrong had 
been perpetrated against persons in Port-au-Prince to whom 
the estate of the deceased owner was indebted. 

The loss of account- books there, and the vessel having' 
put to sea at night, and without any entry at the Custom 
nouse, had made it very difficult to ascertain facts in the 
case, and more easy for the conspirators to accomplish an evil 
purpose. Years had rolled by, most of the active merchants 
of that day had retired from business, or had departed this 
life. But the rumor against Folger had not entirely been for- 
gotten. 
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Thd captain, who, it was said, had been a sharer in thtf ' 
scheme, had also died. There was, however, one person living 
who knew some facts in reference to the matter, that might 
have been of great consequence, if his testimony could have 
been corroborated by some reliable statement from Port-au- 
Prince. This person was indebted to Folger, and in such 
a way that he was completely in the power of his creditor. 
His testimony alone could answer no very definite end, and to 
divulge what he knew, would only bring himself into trouble, 
without benefiting others,. Thus had things remained until 
the period we are now considering, when Folger's fears be- 
came somewhat excited by the ^t that a portion of the 
money due to him by this individual had been paid but a day 
or two before he left his house. He had not asked for the 
money and probably n^er designed to, and it was a matter 
of some curiosity to him why his debtor should have thus of ' 
his own accord come forward to liquidate the debt. On the 
day of his arrival ixi the city, and after he had the interview 
we have recorded with Miss Carrie Leslie, the reader will re- 
member that he suddenly came in contact with one whom he 
declined to recognize, and whom he endeavored, in as quiet a 
way as possible, to elude, and in which he finally succeeded. ' 
Years had passed since he had seen that countenance, but at 
once he recognized it as one he had been familiar with at 
some long time ago, and his thoughts soon carried him to 
Port-au-Prince, where he had occasionally visited, and he re- 
called him as one he had formerly known there. There was 
no business between them that Folger knew, they never had 
any transactions together. Why, then, shouM the stranger 
have dogged his steps ? And as guilt is ever wakeful in the 
breast where it inhabits, and ready to start up imaginary fears, 
Folger at once began to connect the circumstance of the 
unexpected payment with that of the stranger trying to 
track him through the crowd. And he came to lie con- 
clusion that there was danger on hand. The sum due to him 
now by the person whom of all others he feared the most 
was but trifling, not enough to prevent any man who did not 
care to keep an unpleasant secret, from letting it go abroad. 

And Mr. Folger's fears were by no means groundless. He 
had judged correctly, although he knew not yet how far matr 
ters had gone, nor what need he had to get his affaira inta | 
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movable condition. With a cauUon, however, and energy 
worthy of a better end, he had already begun the preparationa 
necessary for a sudden exit, should that be unavoidable. 

Tho determination with which he had carried on his plot to 
gain the consent of her whose heart he never expected to win, 
had lost none of its force, even in view of personal difficulties 
which he might have to encounter. But he felt that unless 
he could bring matters to a speedy conclusion, all his past la- 
bor might be useless; he was therefore resolved to venture 
upon the bold policy of at once opening the subject to her 
father. He had ever found him yielding where he had be- 
fore tested him, and he doubted not he should be able not 
only to gain the father, but even to persuade him to join in a 
united etfort to obtain the daughter's consent to an immediate 
mariiage. 

Mr. Leslie had but just entered upon his duties of the day 
when be was arrested by a gentle knocKat the door, and inmiedi- 
ately the bland countenance of Mr. Folger was beaming upon 
him, as the latter, with a quick step, advanced to greet his 
friend, even before he had time to rise from his seat. 

^^ Do not rise, Mr. Leslie, do not rise, my dear sir ; I am very 
happy to see you — ^but," and Mr. Folger assumed at once a 
most serious air, ^ I am very sorry, my dear sir, to see you so 
much altered in appearance. You are not well, Mr. LMe ; 
you can not be well ?" 

^* I am in usual health, sir — ^perhaps, not quite in as good 
flesh as formerly ; sit down, Mr. Folger." 

And Mr. Folger sat down, maintaining the same look of 
deep anxiety. 

** Indeed I fear, my dear sir, that you are not aware of the 
change which has taken place since we last met — I mean in your 
appearance. It must be that the confinement is too severe 
for one accustomed, as you have been, to exercise in the pure 
open air of the country." 

** I have probably suffered a little from the change, sir, 
but that is not of much consequence. It was not pleasure, 
but duty, which brought me here, Mr. Folger — my only re- 
gret has been that I have been able to accomplish nothing as 
to freeing myself from debt. The confinement, sir, would be 
even pJeasanter to me than the largest liberty I ever en- 
Jofed, if bv means of il I ooxM. ^^^ «si^ ^tom^t of pay- 
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ing my obligations. It is the burden of debt that alSeots me 
more than aught else ; I can bear being poor, but — " 

^ Stop, stop, Mr. Leslie I In thus speaking, you seem to in- 
timate an oppression on the part of him who is your chie^ 
almost your only creditor. Surely, sir, I do not deserve the 
censure your words imply." 

** By no means, Mr. Folger. I am too much your debtor, 
for acts of kindness in days past, and for your recent interfer- 
ence in my behalf. You have acted generously toward me, 
I must even say nobly ; I am fiiUy sensible of you kind acts ; 
but t still am your debtor. By yom* interference on my be- 
half I am consequently able to be at my post to-day. But 
my mind is not free. The clog still hangs heavily there. It 
dampens my energy — ^it takes away my resolution — ^it follows 
me at any moment when I am not actually engaged, and like 
a hideous specter, plays before me — ^it disturbs my dreams, 
and makes my bed any thing but a place of repose — ^it comes 
with my first waking thoughts — ^it is an evil I can bear no 
longer, and, sir, I am fully resolved to dispose of every thing, 
and go down with my family to the very lowest condition. 
Why, sir ! a hut — ^a bed of straw, bread and water, with 
freedom from this hideous monster that haunts my spirit^ would 
be a sweet exchange. 

''I am not a man, sir, I am not my own master. What 
pleasure can I enjoy ? What is nature to me in all her beauty ? 
what is even the love ij( my wife and children ? The world 
is spoiled to me. Eveiy tie that binds me to life is poisoned. 
I can suffer it no longer, Mr. Folger; I can not live with 
shackles upon my ndnd and heart, if there is any possible 
way to break them, and free myself." 

Mr. Folger was not prepared for such an outbreak of feeling 
on the part of Mr. Leslie. He had, hitherto, found the latter 

Eeculiarly mild and yielding, and ' disposed to look on the 
opeful side of his affairs. He had therefore formed the 
opinion, that if kept along in circumstances of outward re- 
spectability, almost any demand might be exacted from him ; 
but he had misjudged the man. Leslie had indeed yielded to 
his demands, often extortionary and unreasonable, without 
cavil. He had been extremely sensitive in regard to his wife 
and children. He could not bear the thought that they 
should be deprived of the oomforta tlbe^jY:^^^^ «k!^^^«is^ 
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he had allowed this feeling too much sway. But he was not 
less sensitive in regard to his own personal obligations. He 
felt most keenly. His spirit was just He would not have 
defrauded his fellow, to have saved his own life, and the fire which 
has been burning within has at last burst forth. It will spoil 
Mr. Folgcr's plans if he can not manag^e to quench the flame. 

" My dear, sir, I fear you look at things in a wrong light 
this morning ; come, sit down." 

Mr. Leslie had arisen under the excitement of his strong 
feelings, and was walking the room. " Come, take a seat, Mr. 
Leslie, and let us talk over matters calmly." And Mr. Leslie 
resumed his seat, almost displeased with himself that he had 
allowed such an exposure of feeling. 

*^ Now, Mr. Leslie, just look at things as they are. It is one 
thing to feel a burden which oppresses us, and another thing 
to take a step that may involve trials, which we have never 
experienced, and whose force it m^ be harder to endure than 
our imagination can conceive. Ypu can not alter the fact, 
Mr. Leslie, that both yourself and familv have been born and 
brought up amid the higher walks of life. Tou and they 
have ever been accustomed to a genteel style, you have been 
surrounded with the luxuries of life, and although of late 
many of those have been dispensed with, yet the comforts of 
life you have still enjoyed. Your house has been despoiled of 
nothing material. It remains as it ever has been. It is a 
noble mansion, and every thing about it in good keeping. 
Do you imagine that you can have the least conception what 
your feeling would be on leaving a spot where every associ- 
ation is so sacred ? To see it in the nands of others, and to 
' feel that all your right to it had gone forever ?" 

** But I have for some time, Mr. Folger, looked upon it, as 
having passed from my ownership." 

*' Not so, my dear sir. It has not passed from you, and I 
trust never will. But I was going to say ; granted that your 
own mind had become reconciled to the idea of giving up 
your home, and coming down to the bare necessaries of exist- 
ence, have you thought how you might feel to see your 
wife, delicate as she is, and your lovely daughter, with all 
their refinement and sensibility, and even your little sons, en- 
during the privations, and suffering the mortification, which 
xnuat be theirs if reduc^ \x> aVo'^ Ci^ycL^^cks^siiV^ 
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Folger could plainly perceive that he had again placed 
himself upon vantage-ground. The change in Lieslie was too 
evident to escape his notice. The whole aspect of the man 
was affected. His countenance fell, his head drooped, and 
he seemed like one yielding to a pressure too heavy to be borne. 

" Mr. Leslie, I hope that the trifling matter of my interfer- 
ence yesterday on your behalf, has not been without some ef- 
fect in convincing you that I am not an indifferent spectator 
of your concerns ; and furthermore, Mr. Leslie, have I ever 
pressed you for payment of interest ? Have I ever mentioned- 
that matter to you ?" 

" You have not, I acknowledge, sir ; but the interest is ac- 
cumulating — ^accumulating fast. I can not reduce it by any 
effort I can make, and I see no way by which I can do it at 
any future time. The fact is, Mr. Folger, I am like one cast 
upon a distant island, who has never learned how to do any 
thing whereby life can be sustained. I am even in a worse 
condition than such a man« I find myself in the midst of a 
busy multitude, all pursuing some occupation for which they 
have been trained, and by which they are making their way 
to independence — at least supporting themselves and families 
in respectability. They have learned the art of making 
money in some way ; they hav^ a purpose before them, and 
know how to go to work to accomplish it. But to me, their 
business is a mystery. My habits of life have unfitted me for 
making money; I can neither be useful here to myself or 
others. No, sir, my training has been most unfortunate, and 
the most I can hope for is a mere subsistence under the plain- 
est circumstances. I must go down to the grave in poverty. 
My children, I trust, profiting by my experience, may rise to a 
state of independence founded on their own exertions. They 
must and will learn to make their own way, to stand up as 
men in their own strength ; and never, never suffer, as their - 
helpless father has, from a sense of his own inefficiency." 

Had Folger possessed any sensibility, had his heart been 
capable of one generous emotion, he could not have listened 
to the words of Leslie without a feeling of commiseration, at 
least. But one only thought possessed him : how to take most 
advantage of this state of mind to ^irther his own ends. He 
cared not what suffering the father endured — nor whether the 
daughter ever enjoyed one hour oC \xai<(i^\SL<^iiSk «&\rs^ ^^^^s6^ 
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passed the rabicon and was linked to him legally for life. But 
to gain that possession of her was now almost with him an 
infatuation. 

It was not love that influenced him — ^not love in its tme 
sense. There was probably as much of that passion as his 
selfish heart was capable o£ But he wists resolved to have her. 
His mind had never before been so completely absorbed — not 
even in the pursuit of gain. And poor Carrie would have 
trembled with alarm could she have been aware of the inten- 
sity of his feeling. The artless girl and the unsuspicious 
fatiier were dealing with one of whose peculiarities they were 
not aware. 

"^ Do you not think, Mr. Leslie, that a man— say a husband 
and father — ^to be more particular, I may as well say — ^instance 
yourself, sir ; do you not think, under aJl the circumstances in 
which you are placed, it is your duty to do all you can to 
maintam your position in society ? I mean more especially in 
reference to those dependent upon you." 

" Doubtless, sir, I ought ; and every man should wish so to 
do, and even to gain a higher position, if he can do it honor- 
ably." 

"And now, then, Mr. Leslie, I come to the proposition 
which I have to make. I feel some delicacy in so doing." 
There was quite a pause, and Mr. Folger manifested a state of 
excitement Mr. Leslie had never witnessed in all his dealings 
with him before. 

" I have a request to make of -you, Mr. Leslie — and that is 
— to ash your consent to a union between myself and your 
daughter /" 

Mr. Leslie fixed his eye firmly upon him, and sat for a 
moment speechless. He was either in doubt as to the reality 
of the proposition made to him, or too much astounded to be 
able to answer. 

" You comprehend my request, Mr. Leslie ?" 

" I believe I do, sir. But I must ask you, Mr. Folger, a 
plain question — Have you authority from my daughter, to 
make this request ?" 

" Why, sir, to speak plainly — ^I did not receive a special 

sanction to apply thus soon to you, Mr. Leslie, in reference to 

the matter. Circum&laiic^ li&ve transpired since I last saw 

jour daughter whiob w\\\ loiikft \\> ^(wa^^ V&— 4nk.^ust tat all 
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concerned, that a consummation of the arrangement should 
take place at once. There is an understanding, however, be- 
tween Miss Leslie and myself, I believe, perfectly satisfactory 
to us both. She has not mentioned it to you, then f 

" She has never lisped such a thing to me, sir." 

" Ah, well — ^you know, sir, young ladies feel great delicacy 
about such matters. It is as I tell you, however, sir. The 
fiEict is, Mr. Leslie, ladies can sometimes see into the propriety 
of things more quickly and more justly than men. Matters, 
you see yourself, sir — ^in fisict you have just stated the truth in 
regard to your affairs. Things are with you at an extremity ; 
you are, as you say, helpless. Your life, and the comfort of 
your family, are all at present at a crisis. My union with 
your daughter at once gives me a claim, as one of your 
family, to relieve you and them. You must be satisfied of 
my kind feelings. All that is needed for your deliverance, 
Mr. Leslie, is, that you grant the request I have made of 
you." 

"Mr. Folger, if I was now within the four walls of a 
prison, and a certainty that I must end my days there unless ' 
I assented to your proposal, I should not listen to it for a mo- • 
ment without first an interview with my daughter, and a firm ^ 
conviction of my mind, from the expression of her own wishes^ 
that she has made the decision because her heart is interested, 
and from no other consideration. 

" And hear me further, Mr. Folger : sooner than listen to 
any proposition for deliverance from my difficulties, based 
upon, or in any way connected with*, the disposition of my 
daughter's hand, I tell you now, sir, that in the event of any 
such union, I would spurn your offer of aid as an insult ; and 
I feel, sir, that you have not quite maintained tiie character 
of a gentieman by naming the two things in connection with 
each other. You have ventured rather boldly, sir, upon the 
fiEict of my poverty I" 

" Bat, Mr. LesUe— ." 

" Not a word more, sir — ^not one word will I listen to until 
I have had an opportunity to know the truth from the lips of 
her whose name I consider to have been used by you, sir, 
very improperly." 

Folger had never before fully understood the man he had 
80 lohg dealt with. Ho was for a shott tim:^ «1 ^i6K&^ ^^^s^ 
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could not go on, and he knew not very well how to retrace 
his steps and get calmly out of the dilemma. At once all 
hope of accomplishing his design by the usual and proper 
inetliod passed away. He saw that he would be thwarted. 
Uis dctermiliatiou to pursue a course which had suggested it- 
self to him within the last few hours, was now fixed. To ac- 
complish that, however, he must smooth over matters, and so 
conduct as at least to keep on fair terms with the daughter. 
And to do this, if possible, the father must in some way be 
appeased. He arose, as about to depart, 

^^ Mr. Leslie, I have been very unifbrtunate in my explana- 
tions to you. I am sure you have not fully apprehended my 
meaning ; but I will say nothing further on the subject ; I see 
that, under any circumstances, the connection would not be 
agreeable to you. Pardon my presumption — ^you shall not 
lose my friendship because you can not consent to my wishes. 

Good-day, sir 1" 

And Mr. Folger bowed very courteously, and retired. 

When our feelings have been highly excited, especially if 
the passion of anger has had dominion over us, we are very 
apt to be let down to an opposite extreme — almost losing sight 
of the provoking cause, and ready to charge ourselves with 
undue haste and unnecessary zeal. Mr. Leslie, however, did 
not get quite so low as that. His feelings did indeed soon 
relax when once left to his own reflections, but only so fisir as 
to enable him to look at things with serious determination. 
He could scarcely believe what he had just heard — ^that his 
lovely Carrie could have yielded her heart to such a man as 
Folger ; and yet there must have been some understanding 
between them, or Folger would never have ventured, under 
the circumstances, to make such a declaration. 

He feared, however, that the same means had been resorted 
to in her case that had been attempted toward himselfl And 
perhaps — yes, he had no doubt of it, to free her father from 
perplexity, she had made a sacrifice of herself. He would 
prevent it, if yet in his power so to do. His thoughts for the 
time were now internipted by the approach of another visitor 
— there was hoard the sound of a staft' occasionally strikiug 
the fioor, and a slow, measured step. Mr. Leslie knew well 
the tokens, and arose to open the door. 
'^ Ah, my good in<^xA \ Yxsl ^^^ \f^ %ftA ^^qu this moriung ; 
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walk in, Mr. Thompson, and take a seat. It is quite a journey 
for you up these long flights of stairs." 

Mr. Thompson made no reply, but after shaking hands 
cordially, he took the seat placed for him, laid his hat on the 
table, and commenced wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

** I am afraid it is almost too much for you, Mr. Thomp- 
son." 

" I am gittin' over it, FU git over it to rights. But you 
see I got about half way up that last stretch-^I was so put to 
it for breath that I thought it was clear up with me, and that 
I should have to remain in * statter quo' for all gittin' any 
higher — so I sat down and blowed a little, and then crawled 
slowly along up. But a little more sich up-hill work would 
put an end to me, that's sartain." 

Mr. Leslie expressed much regret that he had not waited in 
the office below, and sent up word to him. 

*^ I might have done so, I s'pose, but you see I wanted jist 
to see you alone for a few minutes, for it's business Tve come 
about. But what they build sich pokery places for, and run 
their houses clean up into the sky for, I don't see, without it 
is to get a little breathin'-room ; they want it badly. Oh, 
it'8 a nasty place, this city I and sich a hurry as every body is 
in, tearin' along, and looking as earnest and anxious as if 
heaven was at t'other end of the street, and they was trying 
to see who 'd git there first I It ain't no way to live, my 
friend. This hurryin' and scurryin' through the world, pull- 
ing, and hauling, and scrambling, and worryin' their souls and 
bodies out, just to see who can git the biggest heap, and live 
in the biggest house, and make the biggest show. And what 
can they git, after all, in such a shut-up place, where there's 
no heaven, nor no green earth to be seen ? Hardly air enough 
to keep a toad alive, and nothing but stones and bricks to look 
at or to walk on. And, to be plain with you, my friend, you 
ain't agoin' to stand it long in this place — ^you ain't the same 
man you was when you left home ; and it makes me sad to 
look at you." 

" Change of air, and change of our habits, sir, are apt to 
have some effect upon us, until we get used to them." 

*' But it is no easy matter, depend on it, gittin' used to such 
a change as you have made. It's bad eno^Vi \^ \s:»?(<^ <^i^% 
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wife and children, let alone spending one's days up in a cock- 
loft, where there ain't nothin' to* be seen but a slate roof and 
a patch of sky no bigger than a pocket-handkerchief. But 
that aiu't what Tve come to talk about. You see, Mr. Leslie, 
I've got something to say for my own account, and then Vys 
got some business which consarns you that had ought to be 
seen to. But I'm afeared to begin any of it^ because I don't 
know that the first of it will be pleasin' to you, and the last 
of it you may think ain't none of my busiDcas." 

^ I hope, Mr. Thompson, you will fidel at perfect liberly to 
speak your mind to me freely. I assure you, sir, that I look 
upon you as a firm and tried fidend, whose kindness I shall 
never forget ; and I esteem you also as a man of sound judg- 
ment, with a pure, unselfish heart. So speak freely to me, 
Mr. Thompson, just what you wish to say." 

Mr. Thompson found it difficult just then to say any thing. 
He coughed a little, and wiped his forehead, and grew quite red 
in the face. It took some little time before things were settled. 

*^ It is kind in you to say so ; but since you have given me 
permission, I'll just say my say, and you can do as you think 
best afier that. 

'^ You see, Mr. Leslie, Fm getting to be an old man. Pve 
been a working hard pretty much the best part of fifty years, 
and I'm gettiug along pretty far, as I take it, toward the end 
of my journey. I wish it had been a better one ; that is, I wish 
I had n't worked quite so hard for this world, and done a 
little more about other things. I've done well for myself 
though — that is for this world. What with plain living, and 
saving the odds and ends, and going slow and sure, why, you 
see, I ain't no wise bad ofil I owe no man any thing,. and that 
is good to think on, when I lay down at niffhta, and I've got 
some owin' to me, and I've got some out to interest, and^some 
little property, in land, here and there. To take it altogether, 
it ain't much matter for me to be a scratching any more, only 
iust to have something to look after. It's my opinion that a 
man ain't no right to burrow ; he ain't so happy as to keep stir- 
riu' a little, till his time comes. 

*^ I ain't no son of my own, and I've been a thinking that 

when I die, if there ain't no one to keep the old place again, 

the thing must be sold \ and maybe the old place shut up or 

torn down; or, mLay\>Q «U«xig<Wk «b ^s^oos^ v^^&al narer h^ued 
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who old Sam Thompson was, nor how he did things ; and 
maybe they'll be rogues, or hard and grinding upon tiie poor 
folks that ain't got much to buy with. And altogether I 
can't bear the thought of it It has been an honest shop, so 
har, and a poor man has got his little things there a mite 
cheaper than the rich man ; and it seems to me I shall die 
easier just to know that things is goin' to remain as they have 
always beeo, when 1 ain't above ground to see to 'em." 

Mr» Thompson had to stop a moment to take breath and get 
a little calm ; he was easily excited^ even by his own thoughts, 
and the theme he was upon lay very near his heart, 

^ And IVe been a thinking you see, Mr. Leslie, Pye taken a 
great notion to your boy. He is a boy vet, I know, but he's 
smazin' smart, and what is more, he won't lie, I don't believe, 
to save his life. And he is willing : when I say what I want 
done it is done, and no Questions asked. And the folks like 
him. He is bringing all tne custom round. He is civil to rich 
and poor, and has pleasant ways that take with the towns- 
folk, and country folk, and he has got all the run of things, so 
that I don't have nothin' to do but look on and watch the 
motions. And it is my mind just to make a partner of him, 
and that is what I want to say concerning myself«" 

Mr. Thompson had not finished, but he was ^ put to it " 
again for breath. 

" But| Mr. Thompson do I understand you ? Kd you speak 
of making a partner of my son ? My little Charlie I" 

" You ain't seen him for many months ; you wouldn't hard- 
ly know your own boy, he's grown so, and f5iere is more of the 
man in him than many a good deal older, [ tell you. He has 
learned how to keep the books, and he's got -every thing as 
straight as a die. And he knows all what is wanting, and 
what the folks fancy, and what will Bell well, clean ahead of 
me. It's my opinion, if he keeps on, he will do a trade that 
wiU make the ' old Sam Thompson store,' as they call it, 
known further than it has ever been known yet 

** Yes, I did say, I was thinking, if you was willing to do the 
thing right off» But I ain't got through yet I ain't told 
you all what I've got to tell. You maybe feel sometimes as 
though friends was scarce, and that maybe you hadn't just 
such ^ends, as could, or would, give a helping hand in a 
time of need. Now I want to tell you it ain't so." 
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*' You, Mr. Thompson, are the only man I can truly call a 
frieud," ^ ^ — it 

" Hush up, hush up ! Pardon me for the liberty, but I 
must say you are wrong there. You have got friends, and 
one on 'em has a heart as big — ^as big as a bushel. He ain't 
one that cares to be known, and I ain't at liberty, for particular 
reasons, to tell his name. It ain't Folger, though I" 

*' I can not say but Mr. Folger has been friendly, Mr. Thomp- 



son." 



" Don't trust too much to it, I beg on you ; but we we will 
come to that point to rights, only I did n't want you to think 
that maybo he had done it, for he ain't. It is clean another 
sort of a person. But no matter who he is, just hear what 
he's gone and done. Oh, dear ! it's hard breathing up here, 
I don't see how you stand it." 

" I will open the door." 

" No, no I keep all shut, there's so many folks a buzzin' round, 
like flies round the sugar pot, that there might be them a 
hearin that we don't want to hear. No, no, FTl get along, in 
time. But I was going to tell you what this man has done. 
He's put a thousand dollars in my hands, and Tm to take it 
and let Charlie put it on the books to his credit. It is to be 
his share of the capital to begin with, just as an encourage- 
ment to him to try and do his best. And I'm to give him 
this year one third of the gains and maybe next year a hal£ 
It ain't to be known to any living soul but Charlie, and me, 
and yourself, or your folks, maybe. That is if your mind is so 
agreed, and if that man ain't a friend then I ain't much ac- 
quainted with the thing no way." 

*^ It is indeed a strange act of friendship, and manifested at a 
time which I can truly say has been the darkest period of my 
life. But why not let me know the name, that I may take the 
man by the hand and thank him in the name of my God as a 
friend of the friendless ?" 

" You see, friend, Fve told a little bit of ft lie already. He 
wanted me to make believe it was come from me, and I let 
hitn talk on, and think maybe I should do so. But I can't, «9 
how ; so you see you have got friends yet, of the right sort, too/* 

** Well, Mr. Thompson, I can have no idea who^Wiis geno(L 
ous friend is ; but this token of sympathy is worth more t(^ 
xzie than I can find woida Kjo ^i.'^t^v^ 
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** Yes, sir, I can tell him all, just what you would say ; but 
I tell you, friend, you must n't no more keep a lookin' on the 
dark side. Things is a goin' to be brighter. Tm a thinkin' 
we see'd about the darkest time yesterday. It will be daybreak 
afore long, see if it ain't. And now that is all done with, I 
want to talk a little about t'other matters. They ain't quite 
so agreeable, but we've got to see after 'em, for all that. And 
may I ask you, friend, whether you are knowin' to the feet 
that Folger has got a deed of the Hazleton property ?" 

" Mr. Folger ?" 

" Sartain." 

"A deed from whom ?" 

"From Thome, the man you gave the deed to." 

" You surprise me very much, Mr. Thompson." And Mr. 
Leslie, greatly excited, arose and walked the room. 

" I thought I should — it has surprised a good many ; though 
some seem to think it ain't nothin' strange, no more than was 
to be expected. He's a cute man, as I take it." 

" Are you certain, Mr. Thompson, that this thing is so ?" 

" I am sartain of one thing, that I have beerd it from two 
different persons, and one on 'em has see'd the thing with his 
own eyes ; and he's a man that won't lie to me, no how. And be 
you sure, Mr. Leslie, that you had a right to give a deed, after 
all ?" 

" Certainly sir, or Mrs. Leslie had. Why do you «sk, Mr. 
Thompson ?" 

" Oh, well, maybe it ain't so, arter all ; but Fve been told 
that it was 'tailed property, and that the 'tail was n't out only 
with your children ; but maybe they was mistaken." 

" To tell the truth, Mr. Thompson, I have never read the 
will, by which Mrs. Leslie inherited that estate. We both 
always supposed the entail ended with her." 

" No doubt ; but if you ain't very sartain about it I should n't 
be surprised if, when you come to look, you should find it as 
I have said. It ought to be seen to, though, for Folger is mak- 
ing quick work with it. He's got all of a hundred men a 
cutting, and hauling ; he'll make a hole in it, if he's let alone. 
It ain't according to my nature, in the general way, to think 
hard of my fellow-creatures ; we are all on us with a hole in our 
coat, someyrhere. But Fve been a thinkin' about this man a 
good deal, and it seems to me hard to git at the natur' of hinu 
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One thing is sartain, there ain't nobody that thrives when 
once in his clutches. They all seem like flies in a spider's 
web ; they are easy enough, for the web is 7ery soil, but they 
oiin't gib away from it : and the spider is easy enough, all curl- 
ed up in the middle of it He Jknows he can nab 'em when 
he's a mind to, and so he lets 'em buzz, or keep still, just as 
they please. And it's my candid advice to any man that can 
cut clear of the critter, to do it in short order. He ain't a safe 
man for an honest person to have any dealings with." 

" And yet, Mr. Thompson, you know how kindly he has act- 
ea ?" 

" Sartain I do ; but the more I think about it, the more Fm 
puzzled. There's a wheel within a wheel, working both ways 
to oust. Maybe I don't see straight through, for things is 
dreadfully blurred, and turned wrong end uppermost to me 
these few days." 

** I begin very much to fear, Mr. Thompson, that Mr. Folger 
is not wliat he sometimes appears to be." 

** Fve been a fearin' it, sir, a ^eat while ; but I own to it, he 
did come clean over me about this last job. I was clean took 
with him ; that was afore I had time to think of things all 
round, and try to make the tallies match. But the more I 
tried, the more they would n't" 

" I am at present, as you know, Mr. Thompson, unable to 
extricate myself. I can think of but one course, and that I 
have made up my mind to pursue. But how can I, in my 
present circumstances, attempt to redress my wrongs ? I am 
in his power. I have no means to enable me to have recourse 
to the law. I may only provoke his displeasure, and to do 
that) when ho has the power at any moment to bind me in close 
confinement, seems almost madness." 

*^ As to the means to go to law, that maybe might be got 
along with ; but the other thing you mention, ain't so clever 
to think on. We must be wary ; there's so many different 
ways they can do with a man, as I've heerd on, that it seems 
to me, if I was so unfortunate as to owe any body in this 
plaguey place, I should n't feel that my very iu'ards was my own. 
And yet it's nothing but buy, buy, buy ; charge, charge, charge ; 

i'ust as if they could n't put a man into pnson, or 'caroerate 
[i/n, and what not But as I was sapn', 'gin you conclude 
that it will be best for -yoxxXo «!uuA\jc^ ^qus rights, and |o bring 
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your matters to a tussle with the law, there need be no fear on 
account of the expense. I ain't no friend to lawyers in the gen- 
eral way, but I guess they ain't all alike, and some on 'em 
have got some bowels and mercies. I know a man that is 
ready, if you say the word, to take hold on the thing right 
off, and there needn't be a word said about pay, without 
you're righte^. /(And if you are, you can then do the feir 
thing. Audit 'WKnt you to think of the matter, and we'll see 
one another to-night, maybe, and have it all fixed, if so it 
should be your mind. But I must bo jogging now." 

And the old man arose, and his hand was grasped with a 
power that needed no words to explain its meaning. 

" My good old friend ! may God reward you an hundred 
fold.'' 

There was a slight motion of the lips on the part of Mr. 
Thompson, but nothing audible was uttered — his heart had its 
own reward. 

Mr. Leslie accompanied him to the lower apartment, and 
saw him fairly into the street, and then returned to his usual 
labors. 

15 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



There may possibly be some who will read these pt^pes, 
whose memory can recall the old tavem at Hoboken, opposite 
the city of New York, as it was the early part c^ the present 
century. If so, they will remember a long, low building, sit- 
uated on a slight elevation above the river, and not far from 
the ferry stairs. Largo trees sheltered it, and attached to it 
were a multitude of stables, around which could always be 
seen two or more old-fashioned, rakish-looking stages, and no 
small number of white and black hostlers and stage-drivers. 
It was the most popular stage-house of its day, being the 
starting-point and stopping-place for a great part of the travel 
through West Jersey, to and from the CTeat cities of New 
York and Philadelphia. The matter of crossing the ferry 
was a very diiierent affuir then from what those of the present 
geheration are accustomed to. Wind and weather had to be 
taken into the account, and if these would answer, the horse 
or horses must be untackled, and by coaxing, and pulling, and 
whipping, and sometimes even by hoisting bodily, were depos- 
ited in the open hold of the boat, and the carriage or wagon 
placed there likewise, while the passengers took care of them- 
selves, for the most part, in the stem, ranged on seats each 
side of the helmsman. We say took care of themselves, that 
is, had to see to it that their heads were bobbed when the 
boom of the aft sail swept over them, and to screw themselves 
one side, out of the way somewhere, when the tiller had to be 
pressed liard up or hard down. 

It was rough sailing there, too, sometimes, and great skill 
was required by the helmsman, who ventured to guide his 
open boat through the white caps, and against the surging 
blast of a stiff north-wester. 

Those days are over now, never* to return. There is no 
longer any romance m cto«&\u^ \!di«.\» ^<^rry. No ohanoe to 
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have ihe pretty girl, whom you are escorting for an afternoon's 
ramble amid the richest scenes of nature, seize your arm for 
protection, as the careening boat lays its gunwale beneath the 
curling water, nor to hear Uie confiding tone in which she lets 
out unwittingly the secret of her heart's trust 

Thousands cross now where one crossed then. But we 
doubt whether, with all the safety and convenience of the 
present mode of transit, there is one thousandth part of the 
enjoyment to be had, either in the passage or the hours spent 
amid the enchanting scenery that distinguishes that beauty- 
spot of nature, assisted as it has been by the taste and art of 
man, as when it lay in all the simplicity of a common rural 
establishment 

Hoboken was then a lonely place. Besides the tavern, but 
one house of any note could be seen, and that was the man- 
sion belonging to the owner of all the property in that vicin- 
ity. It was situated at some distance from the tavern, on a 
beautiful elevation, commanding one of the most extensive 
views which our country affords. The few tenements scattered 
at distant intervals for some miles around, were occupied, for 
the most part, by those who labored for the proprietor, or 
rented his ^Eirms. 

At the stage-house or tavern, however, there was seldom 
any want of company. For in addition to its attractiveness 
as a place of meeting for the residents in the vicinity, it often 
happened that there would be quite a collection of travelers 
to spend the night The stages for the west starting early in 
the morning of necessity compelled those who were leaving 
New York to be there^over night ; and many coming to the 
city preferred enjoying the good fere and clean beds they 
were certain of at Hoboken, to the uncertainties of New York 
hotels in those days. 

As Mr. Samuel Thompson never liked to be hurried, and 
moreover was somewhat desirous of breathing the fresh coun- 
try air as soon as possible, having already spent many more 
days in the city than had been agreeable to him, he fixed 
upon an early part of the afternoon for the passage of the 
river. He had taken his seat near the stem of the ferry-boat^ 
and was apparently on the look-out for some one to come on 
board, as his head was almost continually dodging about, in 
Attempts to distinguish, amid the moving mass upon the ]^er^ 
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some person or persons. He had also laid beside him, on the 
seat, quite a heap of bundles, as though he designed to save 
room, near to Jiimself, for another passenger. 

At length his countenance lighted up, as he perceiired a 
gentleman, with a very fair and sprightly young lady clinging 
to his arm, trying to lead bis charge across tome barrels which 
intercepted the way into the boat 

** Don't rise, Mr. Thompson," said the lady, as she came 
tripping down over the side of the boat. '* I'm going to take 
my seat close beside you." 

" And IVe been saving a seat for you — ^but where's your 
pa ? I thought I see him with you." 

" And 80 he was — but he has stepped back to pay the cart- 
man. Oh, how pleasant the idea of going home 1 is it not, 
Mr. Thompson ? and then to think that father is coming, too, 
in a few days 1" 

" He has really concluded to go, then ?" 

"He has — but I fear he will have a sad heart. We have 
no home any more, you know." 

" Hush up, hush up, darling I Don't you be a talkin' so." 

" I do not care, on my own account, Mr. Thompson, al- 
though I love the dear old place ; but I fear my parents will 
almost sink under it There was no other way, however ; it 
is better to be poor than to be in bondage. But father is com- 
ing, I must put on a cheerful face, for I have urged him to 
do it" 

Mr. Leslie now came up, and taking a farewell kiss of Car- 
rie, gave his hand to the old gentleman. 

" And you will take good care of my Carrie, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?" 

" I will watch her, sir, depend on it, like a mother by her 
baby in the cradle." 

Mr. Thompson thought lightly of Mr. Leslie's request at the 
time, or of the reply he made to it ; but they came up to his 
mind with terrible force before many hours had elapsed. 

Although there were many things upon the mind of Carrie, 
which under ordinary circumstances might have depressed the 
spirit of one so young and sensitive, yet there was a sprightli- 
ness in her countenance which it had not possessed for some 
time, Carrie had settled some doubtful matters in reference 
to the path of duty fox \l<^t«^ ^<^ T&&s\d was clearly made 
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tip on a point of immense interest to her peace for life, and 
comparatively she was happy. And we must go back a few 
days in her history, to see how this has come to pass. 

When Carrie retired to her room, after the interview with 
Clarence Ralston, as recorded in a previous chapter, her mind 
was agitated by a painful couflict — the cause we will endeav- 
or to explain. 

That the consent she had yielded to her artful suitor was 
not the consent of her heart, the reader need not be told. It 
was a sadden resolve, under circumstances of great pressure, 
to sacrifice affection to the demands ot filial duty. But she 
had not taken into the account that in her assent was implied 
that which was not true. 27iat she loved the man to whom 
she had consented to peld her hand. 

When the stimulus which buoyed up her mind, caused by 
a sense of having gained a relief for her parent, had time to 
subside, clearer and juster views of all her obligations began 
to assume their power. She began to doubt whether she pos- 
sessed the right to throw away for life those holy affections 
which God himself had planted in the heart, and which if not 
always certain directors as to the object for whom they were 
designed, and from whom they were to receive an interchange 
of sweet communion, yet, until they were drawn forth — 
until they were quickened into action, by that call upon the 
heart — that subtil charm at whose bidding they should flow 
forth — no bond which man can make, or has made, can to a 
virtuous mind appear aught beside a bargaining with sacred 
things, a base barter of God's holiest gifts for that which can 
purchase any gewgaw the world has to offer ; and would not 
the vow to love, honor, and obey one on. whom she was con- 
scious the affections of her heart did not rest be a solemn 
mockery ? a falsehood- laid upon the altar of God ? and her 
heart shrank away from the terrible idea. 

But a more glowing £Eict presented itself to Carrie's mind 
than even this. She not only had no proper love for him, 
whose hope she had enooaraged, but shall we say it, and 
why not dear, reader ? Was it a crime that her pure and gen* 
tie heart had warm affections ? Or that the^ had been placed 
on one who had not yet made open confession of his interest 
for her ? But right or wrong, the truth must be told, she 
did love Clarence Ralstcm. 
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She had never been able to banish from her mind the first 
impressions made there at their intercourse in early life. They 
revived in all their j^hness when, after years of absence, 
again they have accidentaUy met She had never before an* 
afyzed her feelings on this subject, but now the truth apoke 
to her consciousness, without the trouble of any long process 
of reasoning. She had done, as she thought, her duty, in check* 
ing all advances for intimacy which he had made ; and had 
•evered, even by a blow against her own heart, the cord which 
had, by an invisible power, hitherto connected them. He 
would never more be to her but as the bright image in a 
vision that had fled forever ; but she could not, she dare not 
consent to give her hand to another, with the consciousness 
of her present feelings. 

And her resolution was fixed. She would deal frankly by 
him whom she believed felt kiudly toward her. He had not, 
indeed, as after^refiection convinced her, chosen the most del- 
icate time to make known his intentions, nor had he urged 
his suit with the most delicate arguments. Tet she believed, 
he meant kindly by her. She would, therefore, deal justly 
by him. She would seek an interview as soon as she should 
reach her home at Princesport, if no opportunity presented 
sooner, and confess her error, and place things in such a posi* 
tion between them, as forever after to preclude the hope, on 
the part of Mr. Folger, that she could be his wife. 

The afternoon was pleasant, and just wind enough to fill 
the sails, and ripple the blue water, and Carrie enjoyed the 
gentle motion by which they were wafted to the beautiful 
shore of New Jersey ; and the. lively song of the seamen, as 
they passed the huge travelers of tne ocean, riding at their 
anchors, and the white sails of sloops and river craix, shooting 
in all directions across the long stretch of water. 

While Mr. Thompson was engaged in watching over the 
baggage, and seeing that it was carefully stowed away, Car- 
rie went at once into the tavern, and foond her way into the 
pleasant, but old-£EU3hioned parlor. No sooner had she en- 
tered, than a lady sprang forward to meet her. 

" Why, Mrs. Crampton 1" 

^ My dear Carrie I Oh, I am so glad to see you. But come 
nght away to my room, I want to talk with you." 

And without removing Yifit \lbiTig^C^«xclfi haatened with her 
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fimnd, and when they reached the room, Mrs. Crampton 
tamed the key, and before Carrie had time to ask any ques- 
tions, began to pour out her burden. 

^ Oh, dear, I am so glad to see you, for I hardly knew where 
to go, and look for you in the city, and you see we ha^e come 
on just on your account" 

" Is Mr. Crampton here !" 

** Crampton is here somewhere, and he is as mad as a hor- 
net. You know he can not bear to stir a step away from 
home ; but he has got so worked up about Folger. You see 
he has been suspecting for some time that something was 
going on. Folger is so dead in love, that I suppose he has let 
out something or other that has got to Crampton's ears. 
How he hears things I don't know ; but I believe sometimes 
he guesses at them. But he has heard something, and what 
does he do but come right to me. * Lucy,' says he, ' has that 

!' I dare not say what he calls him, for he is dreadful 

bitter at Folger — and he calls him dreadful wicked names. 
But no matter for that. It 's his way when he is out of sorts. 
But he sajTS, ' has Folger been a sneaking round you to get you 
to court that young girl for him V * Why Crampton', says I, 
' what do you mean ? What girl ?' says L But I saw he was 
getting high. I know his wayis you see ; and when he gets up 
on his high horse, there is no way for me, but just to keep as 
meek as a lamb, and try to let it work off. Says I, * Do you 
mean Carrie Leslie ?' ' I do,' says he, * and I want to know whethr 
er you have had any hand in helping that scamp V 1 tell you 
*ust what he said, that is, the substance of it ; for he said a good 
many things not worth while repeating. ^Have you been 
helpmg that fellow to get hold of that young lady ! has he 
talked with you about her ! or have you done any thing to 
help him to gain her favor ? I want you to tell me the truth, 
right straight out' Well, what could I do ? I never saw 
huQ in sudb earnest before, and I trembled so I was afraid he 
would see me shake, and I know his ways so well that if I had 
not told him the whole truth, just as it was, I don't know what 
the end of it might have been ; so I told him the whole, just 
how it happened, and what I had said, and I says to him, * I am 
mnre, Crampton, Mr. Folger seems to be a very nice kind of a 
man, and very good to the poor, and he is very rich, and I 
bdieve will make a real good husband.' Well, he heard ma 
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through patiently with my story, until I began to talk about 
his goodness. Wheu, ob, dear 1 it was dreadful to hear him, 
he went off like a madman, and such awful words as he used, 
it made me crawl all over. I am used to his ways, in general, 
but I never saw him in such a tantrum before. Well he let 
off all the bad words he could think of, and then says he, ' Do 
you get ready to-morrow morning, and go with me to the city, 
and do you see Carrie Leslie, and tell her if she marries that 
man she must do it at her own risk, and I,' says he, ' will go 
and see her father, and I mean to tell him all I know about 
the villain.' Oh, he talked dreadfully, and then says he, * We 
will wash our hands of the business, and they can do as they 
like,' and out of the room he went. I knew it would be oi 
no use to say any thing, I knew his ways so well, I must just 
do as he had said ; and so in the morning early the carnage 
was at the door, and off we came ; and I have been in such 
trouble- all this blessed day, for I thought perhaps it might 
make trouble for you ; and I did n't know but Folger might 
have got you to consent, for the last time I saw him, he 
seemed so set upon having you that I was sure he would pro- 
pose right off, the first chance ; and under all the circumstan- 
ces, I did n't know but you might accept him, and then if you 
had, and Crampton should go and talk with your father as he 
said he would, why, it might make a dreadful muss all round. 
And then again I thought maybe Crampton did know some- 
thing, after all, for you know men can find out some things 
about men better than women can. And if it should be that 
he is what Crampton says he is, and yoU should have gone and 
committed yourself, and then he not turned out well, why, 
that would be mqre dreadful still. One can get along with a 
man, say like Crampton, when you get used to his ways, but 
if Folger is what Crampton says he is, why, then he has got 
ways that one can't so well get along with. I know you 
could n't, and I know I could n't ; but, oh, dear, do tell me 
quick, all about it, for you look so pale, dear Carrie, you most 
mghten me to death." 

Carrie had, indeed, some very serious thoughts during the 
lon^ harangue of her friend, and perhaps had a little of that 
feehng which one might very reasonably have on coming sud- 
denly in contact with a venomous snake. The danger may be 
/Mtf4 for perhaps the repine \ina oanimled away^ or you havA got 
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beyond his reaob, bat there will remaiB some trepidation in the 
heart at the thought how near you had been to danger. 

In a few words Carrie made a full revelation of what had 
occurred, and the recital caused Mrs. Crampton to exhibit quite 
as much feeling as the former had. 

" Oh, the goodness me." And Mrs. Crampton pressed her 
own hands tightly together on her lap, and looked at Carrie. 

" But, Mrs. Crampton, I have made up my mind the mo- 
ment I get home to have an interview with Mr. Folger, and 
tell him candidly how I feel, and let him know that my mind 
is made up— it can never be." 

" Oh, the gooduess me I but if he should hold you to it 
now ? You know they do sometimes. There was Kate Blau- 
velt — ^you have heard of that ? She was only in fun, so she 
said, but there was some one by that heard her say she would 
have him, and he said he would have her. And what does he 
do but claims her as his wife. You know what a fuss there 
was about it The father ^rent to law, and all that. The 
judge decided it was a true bill, they were married and no 
mistake, and when Elate saw there was no way for her but to 
give in, or live single all her life, why, she concluded at last to 
fet it go on." 

'* I do not feel any uneasiness on that account, Mrs. Cramp- 
ton. There is nothing that I have said or done that a gentle- 
man could construe in that way." 

"But you gave him to understand that you was willing ?" 

" I suppose I did." 

" Oh, dear ! I do wish I was n't always such a fool to be med- 
dling with such things. But I got such a blessing from 
Crampton last night, I guess it will cure me. It niade the 
ceiling and all look blue about me. If I had n't been some 
used to him I should have gone clean off into hysterics. It 
was dreadful the way he took on, the names he called that 
man, and the places where he wished he was. Was there no 
chance, you think, for any one to be listening ?" % 

Carrie could not refrain a hearty laugh at the earnestness 
of her friend. 

" Oh, the goodness me 1 Carrie, don't laugh when there is 
any thing doing about such business I It is always bad luck, 
anyway. Don't laugh, I beg of youl for I am all in a 
tranble. Tou see, if any thing should happen, and ( hftviog 
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something to do with it, Crampton would go on like a craij 
man. He would never forgive me — ^he is &> dreadful par- 
ticular about meddling with other people*s business. 

^ But are you sure there was no chance fon any one to be 
listenino: ?" 

'* There was no one present, I assure you, Mrs. Crampton ; 
you may set your mind perfectly at rest on that score. Are 
you designing to cross to the city this evening f" 

^ Oh, dear, no ; I suppose not — ^there will be no use now, 
without Crampton should take it in his head to see your &ther 
at any rate." 

*^ My father knows all the circumstances, Mrs. Crampton." 

" Oh, Carrie, do, la — look here 1" Mrs. Crampton was just 
then looking from the window. '^ Do, for goodness, look I 
there is Folger himself — and we thought he was in Princes- 
port.** 

Carrie saw indeed that it was the very gentleman about 
whom they had been just holding such earnest converse. He 
was finely dressed, walking very deliberately toward the house, 
swinging a light gold-headed cane carelessly in his hand, and 
his countenance expressive of a mind rather happy than other- 
wise. 

'* I intend to see him at once, Mrs. Crampton, and have aU 
this affair settled.- I supposed he had returned home.'' 

When Clarence Ralston took leave of Carrie Leslie at the 
house of his friends the Douglasses, he felt that all his fond 
hopes in reference to her, cherished so long, even against so 
manv opposing obstacles, must now forever be relinquished. 
He had the most perfect confidence in her integrity ; he felt 
certain that the few words of discouragement she had uttered, 
conveyed a meaning designed to check all advances, and 
there was a seriousness in her manner, mingled with such an 
expression of kind feeling, that his pride could take no of- 
fense. 

He had not been aware until then how strong was the hold 
by which his heart had clung to one who had been rather a 
beautiful image to his imagination than a being of real life. 
The reality he found more captivating than that which his 
&ncy had so long lived upon, but as unsubstantial to his yearn- 
fng heart. 
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But his disappointment, in no way affected the deep interest 
be had taken in the affairs of her fiimilj. He had pledged 
himself to an active part in redressing what he believed to be 
a flagrant wrong committed against her parent, who, from 
circumstances now beyond his control, was powerless to relieve 
himself. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Samuel Thompson, and 
the more efficient aid of Mr. Douglass, arrangements were 
at once made by which Clarence was enabled to take de* 
cided measures. The only great impediment had been the 
immediate power which Folger possessed over the ruined 
man. Circumstances, however, occurred to remedy that eviL 
How much Clarence had to do with them need not now be 
revealed. 

Mr. Leslie had an application for the purchase of his home- 
stead. It came at a critical juncture — when suspicions of 
Folger's honestv began to be indulged ; and the plea of his 
daughter, that he would at any sacrifice free himself from the 
power of his creditor, became more urgent These, united 
with the advice of Mr. Douglass, who had taken a -friendly 
interest in his affairs, dedded his action. Chelmsford was dis- 
posed of. Folger was paid in full, and although but a few 
hundred dollars remained to Mr. Leslie, after a settlement with 
his creditor, vet the chain by which he had been held was 
broken, and he felt free to take any course which prudence 
might dictate. 

As it was felt to be of the utmost consequence that strict 
privacy should be maintained in regard to their proceedinspa, 
until ready for action ; it was perfectly unknown to Carrie that 
Clarence Ralston had any agency in her Other's affairs. All 
she knew was, that their old home had gone from their pos- 
session, and that her father, although nearly penniless, was a 
free man. 

Clarence having made every necessary preparation, had 
gone to Princesport, having learned that Folger had returned 
thither, immediately after a settlement with Mr. Leslie. But 
he had not been there ; and no information could be obtained 
as to when he might be expected. He therefore retraced his 
steps toward New York without delay. He knew that meas- 
ures were about being taken there, for the purpose of bringing 
Folger to account for a high misdemeanor, committed yean 
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ago. This he had learned through his friend, Mr. Douglass, 
and also that the only cause of delay was in the non-arrival 
of a messenger from Port-au-Prince, who had been now for 
some time daily looked for. Should Folger hear of the designs 
anrainst him, he would doubtless at once leave the country. 
This Clarence feared, he was therefore extremely anxious for 
a speedy interview. He had taken an ojfficer with him to 
Princesport, and as has been said, not finding him there, 
watched closely on the road, as they retraced their way, for 
the object of pursuit As they approached to Hoboken, the 
gentleman by his side drew his attention toward an object 
ahead, apparently on the same track with themselves, al* 
though a clear view of it was intercepted by a bend in the 
road. 

" You had better stop your horse a moment, Mr. Ralston." 

And Clarence at once reined up. It was, however, out of 
their power to see distinctly, as the day was drawing to a close, 
and the twilight not sufficient to enable them to distinguish 
small objects at such a distance. But a carriage had stopped, 
and there seemed to be much confusion around it Both gen- 
tlemen thought they saw a lady lifted into the carriage, appa- 
rently by force, and some one or two persons getting in with 
her ; while others seemed to be eng^ed at a little distance 
from the carriage detaining a man who made no efforts to 
release himself. 

'^Ralston, drive on ; drive as fast as you can ! I do not like 
the looks of things 1 There is some villainy going on, depend 
upon it" 

And Clarence urged on as fast as the tired beast could be 
driven, but it soon became evident that they were not to be 
overtaken, for the carriage in a few moments turned off into a 
narrow lane at a furious rate of speed, and was soon lost to 
their sight Their first impulse was to follow the carnage, but 
perceiving, as they supposed, one of the persons who had been 
near the scene walking upon the road they were traveling, 
and apparently in a veiy unconcerned and leisurely manner, 
they concluded that the whole affair had been a matter of no 
moment, perhaps only a frolic on the part of some of the rude 
inhabitants in the vicinity to which the lane led, it being the 
direct route to a spot of no very good repute, some miles above 
ffobokeUf called tne *^ ^Vong %\iox% bouaM^" a by^laco wh«;ii a 
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few low taverns formed a convenient rendezvous for Sabbadi 
profanation and low carousings beyond the inspection of pry- 
ing neighbors. 

It was their intention, however, to inquire into the circum- 
stance from the individual ahead of them, and upon whom 
they were rapidly gaining. But it seemed contrary to the 
wishes of the gentleman that he should be questioned, for no 
sooner were they in full view of him than they saw him spring 
over the fence, and pass with rapid steps through the thick 
shrubbery which intervened between the road and the river. 

" How much," said Clarence to his companion, " that man, 
even at this distance, reminds me of the one we are searching 
for." 

" What, Folger !" 

" Yes ; I can not tell why, but his appearance impressed me 
at once with that idea." 

" I never saw him, to my knowledge, so I can not say ; and it 
wotdd be difQcult to distinguish an individual at such a dis- 
tance without one was very familiar with his appearanc/O, I 
should say, however, that the man we saw was rather tall, and 
by his walk, not a common working man. Whoever he is, 
he evidently don't want any company. I should like to have 
asked what had been the difQculty." 

" The whole thing looks suspicious. I wish almost we had 
followed that carriage." 

" It would have led us into a pretty wild place, and, one 
where a man needs a weapon, or help enough to fend off; they 
are a rude set about there." 

But the mind of Clarence was not at rest He had a strong 
belief that the man who had so suddenly withdrawn from ob- 
servation was Folger. He believed him capable of any vile 
act. And there flashed across his mind strange and terrible 
fancies. He dared not express his fears, nor even in his own 
thoughts allow full shape to them. 

As it was not their purpose to make known at the stage- 
house the object of their mission, they made no inquiries on 
their arrival there, and after committing their horse to the 
stable-boy, walked quickly down to the ferry stairs, as they 
perceived that the boat was about to cross. 

^' I think," said Clarence, '^ we may as well take a look at the 
passen^ars. I feel bo confident that the man we saw walking 
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on the road was Folger, and that for some reason he did not 
wish to he recognized. He may have come hy the path along 
shore, designing to take the boat for the city." 

^* At any rate, whether that man was Foiger or not, should 
he be about to cross, I should like to mark him, for there may 
have been mischief going od, and we may hear of it yet." 

There were no passengers, however, beside two market-men, 
with their baskets of produce ; ascertaining that this was the 
last boat for the night, they felt assured that if their suspicions 
were correct, they would probably before long have an interview 
with the individual in question at the stage-house. As the 
boat slipped away from the ferry stairs, a rough-looking man 
called from the shore in some haste, 

" Captain Stanley, may I take your yawl which lays up by 
the fish nets ? Bob and I want it, to row a man off to a vessel 
in the stream." 

"Whatman?" 

" I don't know who he is. But he is in a stew to get to the 
vessel. It is the brig Boxer, he says, and she lies off Bedlow's 
Island." 

*' Yes, you can take it ; be careful how you handle her." 

Without passing a word to each other, Clarence and the 
officer, as if affected by a simultaneous impulse, followed the 
man who had thus obtained leave to use the boat, keeping 
the path which ran along on the top of the acclivity. The 
ahruobery which lined the path was at times so thick that the 
person they were following was completely hidden from their 
view. But they could hear his heavy tramp on the gravelly 
shore, even above the noise of the waves that were gently 
rolling their long crests upon the hard sand. Before reaching 
the spot, however, where the boat lay moored, the path they 
followed wound off in a curve away from the shore, and 
Clarence being well acquainted with the grounds, at once en- 
tered the thicket whicn intervened between them and the 
river. 

It was not easy walking, for the rocks protruded constantly, 
and twilight had almost left them. At length they reached a 
rocky ledge which bounded the shore, and saw a boat lying 
at the edge of the water, a few rods ahead. The man they 
had followed had just reached it, and with his companion 
waa shoving her off from \]b!^ iKud^ w^n which she had been 
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partly lefb by the receding tide. A genUeman was standing 
by, apparently ready to jump in the moment she was re- 
leased from her moorings. Clarence and his companion 
sprang quickly down from the ledge of rock, and hastened 
to the scene. 

**Mr. Folger," said Clarence, for it was the gentleman him- 
self, and he had already one foot on the bow of the boat, 
" one word with you, sir, if you please." 

" With me, sir !" 

" Yes, sir ; Mr. Brooks, this is Mr. Folger." 

Folger at once stepped a few feet from the boat, and the 
sheriff made a short communication to him. He spoke in a 
low voice, for be was willing to gratify what seemed to be the 
wish of Folger not to have the business, whatever it might be, 
exposed to the boatmen. The purport of his message, how- 
ever, had a powerful effect ; Folger merely made an exclama- 
tion of surprise, but in a low husky voice ; he was evidently 
unprepared and alarmed. ' 

" K you would be advised by me, sir,*' said Clarence, speak- 
ing in a calm, mild tone, ** you will at once go with us, where 
matters can be discussed with more propriety than in this 
place." 

" I am ready to follow you, sir," 

The boatmen seeing the party about to leave, called out, 

" HuUow, mister, are we to lose our job ?" 

^ Periiaps, Mr. Folger," said Clarence, ^' an arrangement 
can be made that will prevent trouble ; if so, I have no de- 
sire to injure you." 

" You can wait, then," replied Folger to the men, in a firm 
voice. If an arrangement could be made, he felt there was a 
pressing necessity for his going in that boat. 

" Ay, ay, well ; we'll wait awhile, but don't be too long, the 
tide will soon change, and it will be a hard pull to the brig." 

^ Is there no house to which we can adjourn beside the 
tavern ? I should prefer it if there is," said Folger, addressing 
himself to the officer. 

^« We are near the house of the proprietor. I am acquaint- 
ed with him. He is also a justice of the peace, and if we 
have any writings to sign, it will be quite convenient" 

" It will be agreeable to me, sir." 

The party now ascended to the mansion, which, aa before 
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described, stood on an eminence commanding an extended 
view of the river. They were near its more private indosure, 
and they walked along through the smooth path without a 
word being spoke by either party. 

The gentleman of the house received them with all that' 
politeness of manner for which he was distinguished. A pri- 
vate room was readily granted. Lights were brought, and 
writing materials, and the door closed upon the company. 

Clarence at once made known to Mr. Folger the steps which 
had been taken in reference to the case, and without hesita- 
tion produced the grounds upon which he had gone, and 
the evidence he could command. To all which Folger made 
no reply. He was a shrewd man, he thought quickly, and his 
conclusions were in general soon formed. He no doubt saw 
where he might make a good defense, and but for peculiar 
circumstances, would not for a moment have listened to a 
compromise. He was, however, anxiously absorbed just then, 
by mattera of more consequence to him than the loss or gain 
of the Hazleton property. 

"^ It is a false charge, sir ! Every word of it is false, except 
the statement that I have a deed of the property. But, sir, I 
have made arrangements for a voyage to Europe, on special 
business. A great damage will result to me by any detention ; 
I expect to sail early to-morrow morning. What arrange- 
ment, sir, do you propose ? Let me hear it." 

" I propose, Mr. Folger, that you at once give a quit claim 
deed to Mr. Leslie of all your right, title, and interest to the 
Hazleton estate." 

" For what consideration ?" 

" In lieu of a prosecution which will end in your ruin. If 
you conclude to accept my proposition, the prosecution shall 
cease at once, and you may be at liberty to go where you 
please." 

" And do you call that justice, sir I Thus to rob me of my 
rights I Is it the part of a gentleman thus to act, after having 
frankly disclosed the fact that I am under a necessity to go 
abroad, and that great pecuniary damage will result by my 
detention ?" 

" Call it Vhat you please, and choose your own course. I 
shall not alter my terms one iota." 
Folger now brokft out inV> a violent tirade against the land| 
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' and its former owner, and cursed the hour he had ever put forth 
his hand to aid him. " But make ready your paper, I will 
sign it — unjustly and unhandsomely as I am treated." 

" You are so reluctant, Mr. Folger, I will let the matter drop. 
Perhaps it will be better for all parties, that things should 
take their proper course. Mr. Brooks, the business is in you* 
hands." 

And Clarence arose to depart. 

" I have ^aid I am ready to give the deed you ask for, sir. 
What more do you require ? Surely, Mr. Ralston, you can 
pardon a few hasty expressions on the part of a man under 
my present circumstances." 

" You will sign it, then, freely ? and without feeling that 
you are under any compulsion on my part so to do ?" 

" I will, sir." 

Clarence soon prepared th6 necessary paper. 

^ Your acknowledgment must be taken before a justice of 
the peace. Shall I call the gentleman of the house ?" • 

*' I am ready, Mr. Ralston, to make the acknowledgment of 
my free act and deed." 

The gentleman was called, and the formula written, the... 
paper signed and sealed ; and as soon as it was delivered iBto v 
the hands of Mr. Ralston, Folger rose. 

" You haye no further business with me, gentlemen ?" 

" Nothing further, sir." 

" Then I wish you all good evening." 

He bowed to the gentleman of the house, thanking him for 
his share of the accommodation so politely afforded, and then 
left ; and his step was heard rapidly retracing his way back 
to the boat. Had Clarence known what circumstance con- 
tributed more than aught else to the conclusion of what he 
thought a most desirable end ; had he known why Folger was 
in such haste to reach the boat, he would sooner have seen 
the property he had regained for his client forever lost, than 
allowed him to leave the strong hand of an ofQcer of justice. 
And thus it is ; we are ever working in the dark, and often 
when we have accomplished that upon which our hearts have 
been intent, and rejoice that our end has been attained, we 
find, by after experience, that we were only laying a foundation 
for future woe. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Glarenob returned to the stage-house with a light heart 
He had accomplished a great work with much less difficulty 
than he had anticipated. He had regained a valuable prop- 
erty to its rightful owner, and he was anticipating the pleas- 
ure he should have on the morrow in placing in his hands 
the voucher that insured its redemption. 

As he and his companion approached the stage-house, there 
seemed to be an unusual degree of confusion. Li^ts were 
moving about at the stable, and quite a concourse of people 
were gathered upon the piaxza. 

Stepping up into their midst, and about to ask what had 
happened, the arm of Clarence was seized by a stout hand, 
which he soon ascertained belonged to Mr. Thompson, and 
draggdU along, nolens volensj into a back room, where he be- 
held a lady, apparently in great agony, walking to and fro, 
wringing her hands, shedding tears violently, and making ex- 
clamations of great distress. It was Mrs. Orampton, although 
Clarence knew not her name, and Mr. Thbmpson was too 
much occupied with internal troubles of his own to think of 
introducing any body. He had not said a woVd until he 
reached the room, and then, to the earnest entreaty of 
Clarence to tell him what the trouble was, merely replied : 

" The Lord have mercy upon us." 

^ Can I be of any service to you, madam !'' said Clarence, 
Addressing the lady respectfully. 

" Let him see the bit of paper," said Mr. Thompson ; ^ may- 
be he can help some, for I know he will do it at the risk of 
his life." 

"Oh, dear, yes! There it is— does he know her, Mr. 
Thompson T 

" Be sure he does ; hush up, and let him read it ; maybe 
be can tell what, we^d W\. do^ for my mind is all like a 
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whirligig, it goes round and round till Fm a most clear crazed 
out of my head." 

Clarence read the note ; it was a few lines on the blank 
leaf of a book : 

^ Dear Mbs. Crampton — ^I am lost if help is not given me 
at once. The young woman will tell you J 

"Yours, 

"C. L." 

" What does this mean f said Clarence, in great agitation. 

" The Lord only knows I but she's been took by some vil- 
lains, and carried off !" 

Mrs. Crampton saw, by tiie earnestness of his manner, that 
Garence was highly excited, and she stepped up to him, 

" Are you a mend or relation of Carne Leslie ? Do tell, 
quick r 

" I am a friend, and will lay down my life willingly to save 
her from any evil. But tell me the whole quickly I for by 
this note she must be in imminent danger P 

"Oh, dear, then 111 tell you; but you must wait a 
minute. Fll tnr to be as sh(Hrt as I can. Has any body gone 
up there, Mr. Thompson f • 

" Yes, yes, yes ; half a dozen on 'em ! jist tell him as quick 
as you can !" 

" Oh, dear, then I'll try to tell, but I am almost crazed ; 
for Crampton is raving away like a madman. He says he 
never was in such * a scrape before. I am most afraid he^U 
never get over it." 

" The , woman I Youll make me swear next I Can*t 

yon hush up, and jist tell Mr. Ralston the hul upshot of it I 
Oh, dear! If my head ain't a turnin' round all ways to 
oust I" 

" Well, ni try ; but you see, first you must know — ^but 
maybe you know it already ! She is such a lovely creature I 
and Folger, you see, was so dead in love with her, and he's 
been trying all the ways that mortal man ever did try to get 
her, but Carrie had no mind to him. But Folger wotdd n't 

five her up ; so he came to me, and I, like a fool believed all 
e said, and he made me think he was such a kind, good* 
hearted man !" 
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'* Oh, dear, dear ! hush up. Can't you tell the upshot on it 
to onst ?" 

" Well, I will, Mr. Thompson. Where was I ! Oh, well I 
You see I tried to persuade Carrie to have him ; but I know 
I did wrong. Crampton is dreadful angry at me for it. But 
no matter tor that ; Carrie would not cousent, she said she did 
not love him, and never could love him ; but a few days ago— 
she never told me of it until this blessed day — ^you see, she 
went to New York." 

Mr. Thompson now groaned aloud. 

" She went to New York, and there was her father in dread- 
ful trouble ; and you know she doats on him ; I believe she 
would die for him any time. Thei*e he was — ^took — and just 
going to jail. Only to think of it ; no one to help him, nor 
nothing, and Carrie almost crazed. Well, what was to be 
done. Somehow or other, Folger come in her way, and she 
tells him her trouble, and asks him to help. Well, Folger 
worked his card so fairly, that what with his smooth speeches, 
and what with her father's troubles, why, you see, the poor 
thing, I expect at last consented that it might be so. But when 
she come to think of what she had done, that after all she did 
not love him, and never could, she felt that she had done 
wron^; and undo it she would, at the very first opportunity. 
So this afternoon as luck would have it, Folger came over, and 
she saw him and told him the whole truth.'' 

" Was he displeased ?" 

'* No, sir, not at all. lie told her to think no more about 
it, and to let it all go, that they would be good friends, and 
he would never trouble her again on the subject. Well, Car- 
rie was so happy when it was all over. But after tea — he had 
been off somewhere a good while-r-he comes back, and asks 
her right before me, 'If she was a mind to take a little walk?' 
She looked at me, as much as to say, ' wiU you go too ?' But 
I thought of Crampton, and so I told her no ; but that per- 
haps she had better, after what had happened. And so she 
went, but I believe it was much against her will ; and that's 
the last we know of her, only when that young woman came 
with this note. Oh, dear ! the goodness me ; what shall we 
do?" 

Clarence lost not a moment further ; he had been almost en- 
tranced by the revelatiou ^lb:%. Ocam^ton was making. Baft 
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as soon as he comprehended the whole case, he rushed from. [ 
the room, and made inquiries for the messenger who had 
brought the note. She had returned, and all he could learn • 
was, that " a young lady, a most beautiful creature, had been 
brought in a carriage down Licket-lane, that she seemed in 
great trouble. That she got an opportunity for a few minutes 
alone with the young woman, when she wrote a few lines on 
a piece of paper torn from a book, and asked her, if she had 
any feeling, to run with it at once to the stage-house and hand 
it to the lady to whom it was directed. And he learned 
further, that several men had gone to the place from the tav- 
ern, with their horses on the ^U run. 

" I now understand," said Clarence to Mr. Brooks, " why 
that man was in such haste. His design is evidently to force 
her into a marriage, and bear her off to a foreign country. 
Shall we not at once go to the place ?" 

" Had we not better first make inquiries to ascertain wheth- 
er Folger has gone off in that boat ?" 

" I fear to lose a moment — ^the only hope is in our speed." 

In a few moments the gentlemen were driving rapidly as the 
nature of the ground, and the darkness, would permit, down 
the lane which led to the river above Weehawken. Clarence 
was in an agony as they drew near the house, and beheld 
its lights. He never kuew before how intensely he loved. 
What would a sacrifice of life be to save her ? He now 
understood some things which before seemed mysterious 
in her conduct What would he not give once more to see 
her ! 

The house was indeed well situated for dark and desperate 
deeds. It was in a lone place, on the bank of the river. A 
few rods of level land lay between it and a high bluff of al- 
most perpendicular rock. One only road had access to it, ex- 
cept a winding path up the high bluff* very difficult of ascent, 
even for one on foot. The river spread out before, and a rude 
dock at which lay an old hulk formed a stopping-place for 
river craft. A chill of horror almost paralyzed the heart of 
Clarence when he found himself thus shut iu, and thought of 
her who had been betrayed into such a den. 

As they entered the house, quite a number of men, much 
the worse for the liquor they had been drinking, started up, to 
gaze on the new-comers ; some from benches on which they 
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were reclining, some from the floor, and others from a mde 
table, where they had been busy at a game of dominoes. 

Mr. Brooks was no stranger to the keeper of the tavern, 
and perhaps not altogether to some of his customers, for thej 
soon became sober enough to find their way out of his pres- 
ence, and without waiting to be asked any questions. 

Mr. Stubbs, upon being informed for what purpose the gen- 
tlemen had come, tried to make out a very plausible story. 
He said " there had been a young lady there, it was true ; 
but they told him it was only a runaway scrape ; he did n't 
concern himself about it. If young girls were such fools as 
to run away, let them do it A boat had coma there by a sig- 
nal from the shore, some one put up, he did n't know wbo, 
but it was n't him nor none of his folks. The boat got there 
just after dark ; the mate and four hands, and they took her 
off, and that's all he knew about it." 

" Did she go willingly ?" 

'* How should I know, Mr. Brooks ? The galls, you know, 
always make believe they ain't willing, when they are, 
all the time. I did n't see her go. It was no business of 
mine." 

'^ Perhaps you will find that it is your business, Mr. Stubbs ; 
vou have confessed to the frtot of a young lady having been 
bought here, and violently taken away." 

" I did n't say violently, Mr. Brooks." 

" You said as near that as was necessary ; you shall answer 
for this matter— you know me well enough to be sure I will 
keep my word with you ; give me now, without the least equiv- 
ocation, the names of the men who brought her here. 1 de- 
mand them at once." 

Stubbs was now thoroughly alarmed. He took most sacred 
oaths that he did not know them ; and had never seen them 
before. He even shed tears in testimony of the truth of 
what he said. 

Clarence was too much excited to be willing to remain a 
moment longer. 

*' Mr. Brooks, you can attend to these people some other 
time. The villain has accomplished his end. She has been 
taken off, and she must be reclaimed, if I follow hei^ to the 
ends of the earth ; come, let us lose not a moment." 

With a word or two more of admonition, Mr. Brooks fol« 
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lowed dtfence from the house, and they were soon raj^dJj 
Higing their way back toward the ferrj. 

The first efibrt of Clarenoe was to obtain the names of the 
men, who had carried Folger to the vessel In this "he soon 
sacceeded, but they had not yet returned, and fix>m what he 
learned would not, probably that night, as they frequently 
spent their nights in the city. He then immediately offered a 
large price to any four men who would carry him at once to 
the vessel ; the name of which, and her position, he happily 
remembered. Hie four hands were readily obtained, for he 
had offered to pay any price they ^ould ask. The boat was 
immediately manned, and Clarence was about to jump on 
board, when Mr. Brooks took him by the arm, and led him 
one side. 

^ What is your design, Mr. Ralston, after you have reached 
the vessel ?** 

^ To go on board and rescue her ; I will do it or die in the 
attempt." • 

" No doubt, sir, you would ; but consider for a moment I 
Do you suppose such a scheme would have been devised by 
Folger without he knew well how he was to carry it out. He 
no doubt owns that vessel, and has a commander that will be 
ready, at the least, to wink at his doings. Do you suppose 
you will be allowed to enter the vessel ^ What would be your 
power, or that of the men you have with you, against a deter- 
mined captain, and a crew under his "command ?" 

Clarence was silent, for he saw clearly what difficulties he 
might encounter, and Mr. Brooks continued, 

^ The vessel does not lie in our waters, or I might do some- 
thing in my official capacity to aid you. Take my advice, now, 
and do this. Cross to the city as soon as possible — make 
known the case to friends there — make an affidavit of what 
has taken place, and procure an officer from the police, with a 
warrant. I will go with you, if you wish, to aid you in the 
matter." 

" Thank you, thank you ; I believe you are right Let us 
be off at once, then." 

In a few moments more the little boat was speeding across 
the North river as rapidly as four stout rowers could urge 
her. 

^ My fear is," said Mr. Brooks, in a low voice, after they had 
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got some distance on their way, *' that the vessel may be put 
off to sea at once ; you remember Folger said that he expected 
to sail early in the morning. If so, she is doubtless all ready 
for sea, and, under the circumstances, I think he would wisn 
to get an offing as soon as possible. The wind is freshening 
up too, and fair for a run out." 

The suggestion was no doubt the result of correct reason- 
ing on the part of Mr. Brooks. Clarence, however, did not 
need it for the sake of stimulating him in his efforts. He 
would have gone with lightning speed, had that been possible; 
all he could do was to urge the men to greater exertion by 
the promise of a large compensation. 

" No, no, sir," said a rough-looking tar, who seemed to he 
a leader among them, " fair play's the jewel — ^we are not a 
going to take advantage of a gentleman because he needs our 
Help — we will do the best for you, and all we want is the just 
thing ; come boys, pull away ; she'll soon be over now, sir ; head 
to the north a little, sir ; the tide 's on the turn." 

No sooner had the boat reached the ferry stairs, at the foot 
of Courtlandnstreet, than one of the men stepped up to Mr. 
Ralston, and pointing to a small boat, with two men m it, re- 
marked, 

'* You was inquiring on the other side, sir, for the men that 
borrowed Captain Stanley's yawl — ^there they are, sir." 

Clarence was about to go to them, when Mr. Brooks again 
arrested him. ^^ Let me Manage this matter." 

*' Certainly I will, but had we not better at once see those 
men ?" 

" No, not we 1 Folger may have crossed with them. They 
are evidently waiting for some one." Mr. Brooks then spoke 
a few words to the man who had given him the information, 
when the latter sprang ashore, went round to the other side 
of the slip, where the yawl lay, and after a few moments re- 
turned. 

" Th^y are waiting, sir, for the man who they carried to the 
brig. He has come on shore to see the captain, as they want 
him on board at once." 

" I told you so," said Brooks, turning to Clarence. " His de- 
sign is no doubt to get the brig off without delay. If we do 
Any thing we must be quick about it." . 

Clarence put some mon&7 vaVx^ th^ hands of the men, and 
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receiyed their pledge to wait for his retnm. He and his com- 
panion then sprang ashore, and walked rapidly on their way 
to the house ci Mr. Douglass. He lived near by, and Clar- 
ence knew of no one who could so efSciently aid in an af- 
tsai of such emergency. 

16 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



Carrie, as Mrs. Crampton had said, did not by any means 
fe^l an inclination for a walk with Mr. Folger, after the inter- 
view she had with him that afternoon. 

The interview itself had been more agreeable than she ai>- 
ticipated. She made a frank acknowledgment of her error in 
giving him the encouragement she had — ^and she also frankly 
stated the reasons why she felt under the necessity of asking 
him to relinquish all claim which her assent liad allowed 
him. 

If Folger felt at all disappointed, he manifested no dis- 
pleasure. But to her great joy, yielded readily to her request 
He only asked that he might have the favor of being con- 
sidered her friend and well-wisher, and that he might be 
privileged occasionally with her society, under his promise 
never again to make any pretensions to her hand. This 
Carrie of course felt she could not deny. 

The interview was a short one, for sJthough Mr. Folger had 
appeared quite at leisure previous to it^ no sooner had the 
affair been settled^ than he pleaded a necessity for leaving hei', 
as he had business of great consequence to attend to that 
afternoon. 

What his business was, need not now be told : the readei 
can well understand. But it must not be supposed that the 
plans of Mr. Folger had not been laid before, or that the mere 
fact of the exposition which had been made was the cause of 
his subsequent conduct. He had given up all hope of a union 
with her from the hour when he unfolded his views to hei 
father. And desperate now in his fortunes, he had resolved 
upon a bold stroke of villiany, and had completed his arrange- 
ments for placing the wide ocean between himself and those 
wliom he had every reason to believe were laying a snare for 
him in New York. A.nd\i^ ^a& ixj^-^ x^vil^^ willing or un- 
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inning, to make ber a partner with bim in his flight. The 
Teasel belonged to him, and the captain was so far let into the 
secret as to be informed that a young lady to whom he had 
been dandestinelj married was to accompany him, and that 
a device had been contrived by both the lady and himself, 
whereby it was to appear that she had been forcibly taken 
away. But that the captain woidd be perfectly satisfied 
when once away from shore, and out of the reach of friends, 
that the lady fully sympathized in the matter. 

Mr. Folger's business there that afltemoon was merely to 
complete some part of the strategy. 

Supper was over, and the evening approaching, when Fol- 
^ner, in his most winning manner, requested- the company of 
Carrie for a short stroll. The beautiful scenery'of that en- 
chanting spot, and ihe pleasantness of the evening — ^it being 
just that season of the year — ^the opening spring — ^when 
nature puts on some of its most pleasing forms-— all, afforded 
sufficient apology for the request. Although reluctant to go, 
Carrie felt unwilling to refuse so slight a request. She soon ar- 
rayed herself suitably, and they walked together from the 
house. 

'^I fear," said Folger, after they had reached some'Histanoe 
from the stage-house, "' I have been thoughtless of your com- 
fort in extending our walk so &r ; suppose we just step one side 
into this path which now crosses our track. ' I want to show 
you a natural curiosity, if you have not before seen it : a cave 
covering a delicious spring of water, and then we will retrace 
our steps." 

Came had followed her conductor but a few steps — the path 
was so lined with bushes as to allow of only one passenger at 
a time — ^when two men at once seized her, and a thick cover- 
ing was thrown over her &ce. She called for help, but felt 
conscious that the thick folds which enveloped her made her 
call of no avail, while a voice she had never heard before 
addressed her : 

^ You must go with us, miss. If you go peaceably no harm 
shall happen to you while in my power." 

She heard a carriage, as ^she supposed, driving past, and 
again made a greater effort to be heard. But the vehicle stop- 
ped, and she soon found herself carried towards it ; no violenda 
aeemed to be designed, for great care was manifested in plao- 
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ing her wiihin it, altbougli again she was warned that her 
omy safety was in yielding to her fate. She soon felt herself 
borne rapidly away, but whither she knew not 

After riding, as she supposed, some miles, the carriage halted 
at the foot of a steep hill down which they had descended, 
and the covering was removed from her face. The men be- 
side her were disguised, so that she could not have recognized 
them by their countenances, but that they were utter strang- 
ers she had no doubt. She looked from the carriage, and in- 
voluntarily shrunk back and clasping her hands in agony 
exclaimed, ^ 

" Oh, why is it ? Why must I go there ?" 

The men, as she thought, seemed rather surprised at the ap- 
parent sincerity of her expression, and merely replied, 

" The boat will be here soon." 

'* Oh, what boat I where ! do tell me, if you have the feelings 
of men, tell me why I am brought here, and where I am to 

go r 

" Well, if you don't know it already, it is more than we can 
tell you. But it will be no use to make believe any longer. 
You are safe enough away from them now that would n't let 
you have your own way. And you will soon be away from 
this place. It is a rough concern, but we will try to get you 
a room by yourself and we will keep watch that no harm 
comes to you." 

Carrie caught a glimpse of hope from the idea thrown out 
that she was a voluntary prison^. She might be watched less 
strictly. She would not undeceive them. 

As there were many rude^looking persons gathered at the 
door of the house, Carrie endeavored, as she alighted from the 
carriage, to act with composure. It was indeed a dreary as- 
pect for a lone female. The low and rough-looking house, 
with the high blutf towering behind it, and the water coming 
within a few rods of its long low porch, seemed to shut it in 
from the notice of the world, while the bloated countCDances 
of those who appeared to be its indwellers or visitors, gave 
sure token of what might be expected from their sympathy. 
Her heart shuddered at the sight, and she felt her limbs to be 
losing their' power, and only by a strong e£fbrt could she 
brace herself against the terrible scene. Her only hope was, 
XQ retainiDg the Ml ]^w«i oi \i^t fiay^ulties. Her conductors 
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led her through the open bar-room into a rough, unfhmished 
apartment. One of the men alone entered with her. 

" I will leave you here for a few minutes, to look for some 
of the women, if there is any such a thing to be found here. 
My companions will watch the door to see that no one comes 
to molest you." 

'^ Thank you," said Carrie ; and for a moment she was al- 
most tempted to fall on her knees and beg him, as he was a 
man, to rescue her. But the thought came to her that it 
might be better to intrust the secret of her real situation to a 
woman. She felt now convinced that the men who had brought 
her there had been informed that she connived at it. 

In a short tinie a young woman came into the room. She 
was a rough specimen of the gentle sex, but she had not a 
bad countenance, although, had the skin been a little cleaner, 
it would have appeared, perhaps, to better advantage. Bough 
as her exterior was, Carrie felt some relief at her presence. 

" Was you a wanting me ?" 

'* I am very glad to see you, as I am a stranger here; are you 
the lady of ttie house ?" 

" Oh, la, no ! what do you think ? how old do you s'pose I 
be? Why, la! I ain't a smitchel over seventeen, and old 
Stubbs is all of fifty ; no, I ain't no woman of the house — ^Fm 
only here a day or two to help 'em with their spinning. 
So you're goin' to make a run of it, ha? Well, I pity 
you!" 

" What do you mean by a run of it ?" 

" A run of it ! why a run away I I've heered all about it ; 
that man has told me jist how it is. But I think it's aueer if 
it's all jist as^ he says, that he has given Stubbs sucn strict 
orders not to let you stir a foot out of the house till the boat 
comes for you. I guess they 're afeered you might change 
your mind." 

'^The men who brought me here have not gone, have 
they ?" 

** I guess you'd think so if you'd seen them put it up the 
hill. Fve a notion there's something about the job they don't 
Kke, or they would n't be in sich a hurry to be off." 

" Then, what prevents my going, too ? Oh, my good girl I 
only help me once out of this place ! into any decent house — 
do help me ! you shidl be handsomely tewaided— wad^ow^'^^SL 
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do an act of kindness ihat I shall remember all my life* Oh,^ 
do help me 1 let us go at once I" 

'' Do, la I Well, then, it ain't your doings after all I Well^ 
I thought just so. But you can't no more snt out of this 
house wan out of a jail. You see old Stubbe had promised 
them men, and he did it with a dreadful oath, that you 
should n't get out of his clutches till the boat come for you ; 
and he's got men a watching all round the foot of the mil— ^ 
that's the road you come ; and there ain't no other way to git 
oS, You could n't no more climb the hill behind the house, 
than you could fly— -a cat can't climb it. And then, if you 
should try to git out, there's so many half drunk all around 
here, that it would be dreadful for you to be took by them. 
Do, dear lady, don't think of it 1 But maybe I could get off 
and call some help I but there ain't no place nearer than the 
stage-house, where one could git help CDOugh." 

*^ Oh, will you go there for me ? Have you any paper f 
But stay 1" and Carrie seized an old book that lay on the rude 
mantelHshelf, and found one leaf partly blank* Sne tore it out, 
and with her pencil wrote a few lines. 

*^ Tm a thinking the boat 's come." 

Carrie felt her strength giving way, and she threw herself 
on a bench by the side of the walK It was a moment of in* 
tense anguish. Her whole life's well-being lay on the point 
of balance. Waa she to be thus torn from home and friends, 
and be made the sport of vice and cruelty ? 

'* They 've come, depend oa it I I hear old Stubbs and his 
gang a coming for you. What, dear lady, can I do for you ?" 

*' Here is all the money I have with me — ^take it — ^and take 
this paper, and run to the stage-house, and inquire for the 
name on the back of it. Oh, do I do 1 and be as quick as 
you can !" 

" Hush — hush — ^be still I don't take on. Here, give me the 
paper — and don't mind if I take on, and laugh at you, and 
make believe I ain't a goin' to help you. But I won't touch 
the money ; no— no— but here's Stubbs I" 

A gruff Toice accompanied a rough knock at the door. 

** Maff, I say T' 
• " Well, what you want ?" 

** Tell ^e young woman the boat 's ready, and the mate is 
Bweaiing because d:iie dou\ tnski^ Y^ioAfb!' 
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When the door opened, and Carrie beheld the bloated, ill- 
looking being who stood there, and caught a glimpse of the "^ 
miserable objects behind him, peering at her, around his per- 
son, she felt that even a boat with rough sailors would be 
preferable to exposure alone with such inmates of the dwell- 
ing. She arose from her seat, and with as much composure 
as she could possibly command, followed the girl who pre- 
ceded her, walking rapidly through the outer room, and 
down to the sandy shore toward the boat Four stout sea- 
men sat holding their oars, while one, rather more comely in 
appearance, and better dressed, sto<yl by the boat on the shore. 
He was swearing furiously at somebody or scmiething — he 
probably did not well know at what himself; he seemed to be 
m an iU humor. 

Carrie had borne up to the last extremity. She had beheld 
no single countenance, with the exception of the young woman, 
that gave her the least encouragement that any sympathy 
could be expected. But there was something in the appear- 
ance of this man, rough as his language was, that it seemed 
to her a helpless female might appeal to. She fixed her eye 
on him as he held out his hand to help her into the boat. 

*' Oh, sir I I cry to you to help me I Oh, if you have the 
heart of a man — save me — save me !" and she burst out into 
an agony of tears, and would have Men, had not the mate 
caught ner in his aims and placed her carefully on the seat 
of uie boat 

"' Oh, sir, I call upon you as a man, not to take advantage 
of my helpless condition! Oh, tell me where you are taking 
me to-— do tell me 1" 

^ I have nothing to do with it, miss ; I came here by the 
Oirders of Captain Marshall to bring off a young lady who 
was just married to the owner of the brig. All he said was, 
4t was rather a sly business — ^that I must make haste, and 
get you ofl^ or there might be trouble.' " 

** Who is the owner of the brig you speak of?" 

"The owner 1 Why, Folger — ^is he not the man you 've 
married ? Shove ahead, men— off with her — ^I wish people 
would do their own business of this kind ; shove ahead, I tell 
you I" and his stem commands caused the men to ^ring to 
their oars, and the little boat shot out into the dark bosom of 
the river. 
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The full extent of the terrible snare into which she had 
been entrapped was now revealed to the poor trembling girl. 
She was to oe introduced on board the vessel as already mar- 
ried I And what would her denial avail, a^nst one whom 
she learned was the owner of the vessel, and of course upon 
whom all others on board were dependent. Her fears, too, 
were aggravated by the harsh language of the mate to the 
men under his command. He seemed to be enraged at them 
and all about him, for he swore at the water, wnenever the 

gray flew on him, and at the wind, and at thie men alternately, 
e had, however, some fceling for the poor girl, who was 
weeping bitterly beside him,' for he took off his own pea- 
jacket and wrapped it carefully around her — for the night 
was chilly, and the wind and tide against them caused the 
spray at times to fly even over the stem of the boat, where 
ane was seated. This act gave a thrill of hope to Carrie, even 
in spite of his rude language. 

** Oh, sir — ^you will not give me into the power of that 
man I Oh, do be mv helper I Have you a mother or sister f ** 

• There was no reply other than a fierce order to the men 
to '* pull away, or he would have them tied up and lashed for 
a set of lazy lubbers." 

The sky was unobscured, except above the western horizon, 
where lay a mass of vapor that seemed to be spreading up- 
ward ; near to it, and shining with unusual brightness, was 
{he evening-star, which Came had always called her own, 
and her eye fastened upon it Years came back in quick re- 
view. Her days of ioy, and days of sorrow. Her friends I 
Alas I what agony <ud the thought of them awaken ! and 
ihev were near her, too ; on each side of the black water, over 
which she was hunting a helpless victim. They would fly 
to her rescue — ^but were in fatal imconsciousness of her danga*. 
Soon, she feared, a great gulf would intervene between them 
and her forever. 

And now the brightness of the star is dimmed ; the cloud 
is spreading upward — a shred from its dark bosom has vailed 
the beautiral planet ; again she has emerged, and shines more 
brightly than ever — ^pure and brilliant like virtue's self. Alas I 
the rays tremble on the edge of the dark mantle — ^they die 
away — ^the cloud has wrap^ its heavy folds about her, and 
eyerj taj has vanidied. 
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" Boat ahoy 1" 

^ Ay, ay," was anwered by the mate, and poor Carrie beheld 
close at hand the large hull of a vessel, against which their 
little boat was hauling up. In the agony of that dreadM 
moment her heart rose in an urgent plea to Him on whom 
she had ever trusted. It was the cry for help amid the whelm- 
ing billows. 

With a kind and respectful manner, mingled with stem 
orders to the men, the officer assisted her to mount the vessel's 
side, and the moment they reached^e deck, he asked, 

'^Is Captain Marshall on board ?" 

^He has gone ashore, but said he shotdd be back at 



nme." 



The officer who had brought her then stepped up to 
Carrie. 

'^ Be as calm as you can, miss ; I am not the master of thia 
vessel, but she is under my charge until the captain returns. 
You shaU have the whole cabin to yourself and no human 
being shall enter it — ^while I command — ^uidess at your re- 
quest" 

'' Oh, bless you for those kind words." . 

He assisted her into the cabin, and thon left it, closing the 
doors, and keeping a strict watch beside them. At lengm the 
trying moment came. A boat rowed by two men <kew up 
alongside; she was hailed, but no answer returned. The 
mate stepped to the side of the vessel, and a man well dressed 
at that moment sprang upon deck. 

"" Ah, Mr. Decker ! Ail safe ? Is the lady on board ?" 

^ There is a lady here, Mr. Folger, brought from the 
Jersey shore." And so saying, he stepped leisurely toward 
the cabin door. 

'' In the cabin, I suppose," said Folger, as he walked quickly 
up, with the intention of going down. 

'^ I have given the lady possession of the cabin, Mr. Folger, 
with the promise that she shall not be disturbed by any one 
until Captain Marshall arrives." ^ 

^' That is very strange, Mr. Decker, I must confess. The 
lady is my wife, and I demand admittance to her." 

Decker had now placed himself immediately before the 
door. 

*' She has my promise, sir, that no one shall lee hat hoiSm 

16* 
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Captain Marshall comes on board. There is something wrong 
about the business, and I must see the commander of the brig 
before any one sees her^ 

^ You know, I suppose, sir, that I am owner here, and no one 
has a right to command but myself ; you forget your place, sir." 
And Folger made motions for a violent entrance. 

^ Don't lay a finger on me, sir, or Fll spatter the deck with 
your brains in an instant." 

^ You will, ha ?" and Folger at once drew a sword from his 
cane. « Now, sir, give me entrance at the instant, or you are 
a dead man." And the deadly weapon glittered in the light 
upon deck, within a handVbreaidih of the brave sailor. Iq a 
moment it was flying in the air, and over the vessel's- side. • 

Thus discomfited, Folger began to call upon the men for help. ^ 

" Hold — ^hold, sir I Another word in that style, and you 
leave the deck of this vessel, owner or no owner. I have given 
my word that no one shall enter this cabin until Captain 
Marshall comes, but over my dead body, and I shall keep it." 

'^Then, sir, I shall go at once for Captain Marshall, and 
your insolence shall receive its reward." 

^' When the captain comes, he can do as he pleases ; and it 
he chooses to give up a helpless woman to your tender mercies 
he can do so. It will be his affair, not mine." 

Folger lumped into the boat that still lay by the vessel's 
side, uttering threats that he would not only bring the captain 
but a- warrant to arrest the mate for daring to keep a wife con- 
fined away from her husband. After a short parley with the 
men who had brought him, the boat shoved o^ and was row- 
ed .rapidly toward New York. 

With much anxiety the mate waited for the return of the 
captain. He had acted from dictates of manliness but he 
oould not be sure that Folger had not the claim which he pre- 
tended to have. If so, he might indeed get himself into 
tro#>le, for he had taken an unnecessary stand against his 
rights. 

An hour had thus pa^'^sed when the sound of an approach- 
ing boat was distinctly heard, and in a few minutes the well- 
known voice of the captain calling out, 

" Hold up." 

^ Ail well, Mr. Deckoii t" said Captain Marshall, as he sprang 
on deck, 



V 
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^ Not exactly, sir ; there is like to be a row about that 
youDg lady. Folger has been here, and swears that she is his 
wife, and she denies it, and begs not to be given up to him. 
And I could n't find it in me to let the bloody villain, as I be- 
lieve he is, go into the cabin. He then drew a sword-cane 
at me, and 1 sent his darning-needle over among the fishes. 
He then went to ordering the men to seize me. I gave him a 
small blessing on that head, and he went off swearing by 
heaven and earth that he would get you, and also a police 
warrant, that would give him his rights. I don't know but I 
have done wrong, sir, but I thought I knew you well enough 
to know that you was n't the man to be caught kidnapping a 
young girl away from her friends : and if it ain't a genume 
case of kidnapping then I don't know what grog is, that's 
aU." 

" Was n't she willing to come V* 
'"Willing? if ever there was a poor, frightened, broken- 
hearted creature, she is one. And ^e's the handsomest piece 
of flesh I ever laid my eyes on. I would have given my li^ 
first, Captain Marshall, before a finger should have been laid 
on her against her will. But now, sir, it's your business, not 
mine."* 

Captain Marshall was a short man, but he had an eye that 
told of determination and energy. He spoke quick to the 
point, and seemed to hate useless words. 

^ Let me see her." 

The companion-way was opened at once, and he descended. 

" Don't be alarmed, my lady, I am Captain MarshaU. My 
first officer, Mr. Decker, thinks that you have come here 
against your will. Let me know the truth." 

Thus encouraged, Carrie at once revealed the whole story of 
her wrongs. 

" And you now wish to leave the brig ?" 

^ O dear sir ! onlv free me from that dreadful man, and I 
and my friends will bless yout name as long as we live." 

" Would you wish to be put on shore to-night, or would 
you prefer to stay until morning ? You shall have this cabin 
to yourself and sleep as safely as in your parents' house." 

** If it would not be too much trouble, I should prefer to go 
to my friends at Hoboken : they know not what has beoomo 
of me, and are no doubt in great distress." 
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*^ Please take mj arm, miss, and let me help you up these 
Btairs." 

As they were ascending, the captain became aware that 
some persons had come on board ; and to his chagrin, on 
reaching the deck, was confronted by Folger. His hope had 
been to get the young lady safe among her friends before his 
arrival. He now prepared his mind for trouble, for he saw 
two men with Folger, who he had no doubt were officers of 
police. He felt the shudder which passed through the frame 
of the helpless one by his side, as sne grasped tightly to his 
ann, and heard her whisper of alarm, as she beheld the per- 
son of her betrayer. 

"^ Don't be alarmed miss, I will not leave you until you and 
your friends have a &ir chance for justice." 

" Captain Marshall," said Folger, " did I hear aright ? and 
do you also design any interference between me and my law- 
ful rights?" 

The captain was framing an answer which would have con- 
▼inced the gentleman that he had indeed heard aright, when 
the attention of all was arrested by the addition of a few more 
visitors on board the brig Boxer, A call from a boat along- 
side, was made, to inquire, if ^' this was the brig Boxer /" 

" Ay, ay," shouted the lusty voice of a sailor. 

^ Is Captain Marshall on board ?" 

Hearing his name called, the captain, with Carrie still cling- 
ing to his arm, walked to the side of the brig, and his hand 
was seized by a gentleman, who was just mounting the bul- 
warks. 

" Oh, Mr. Douglass, Mr. Douglass I" cried Carrie, in an ec- 
atacy of delight 

He caught her in his arms. 

" My dear child 1 thank God, we have found you." 

The sight of a friend, and one in whom she could confide 
as a deliverer was so unexpected, and the change from a state 
of uncertainty to that of entire confidence was so overpow- 
ering, that for a few moments she was scarcely conscious of 
what was transpiring around her. Mr. Douglass helped her 
to a seat, telling her to fear nothing, and hastened to at- 
tend to some matters with Captain Marshall, leaving one of 
*iis company standing by her. Her face was covered for she 
^w giving vent to her oveick&xgi^ f<^«liQi^« Perhaps with a 
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desire to make known his presence, or to allay the agitation 
of her mind, a voice in gentle tones addressed her. 

*' All danger is past, Miss Leslie." Carrie now started, she 
raised her tearful eye at the speaker. 

" Oh, Mr. Ralston, and you too I" 

Clasping the hand which she had extended toward him, be 
replied, 
• " This is the happiest moment of my life !" 

During this time a great change had taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of him who had thus sought her destruction. . 

When Clarence and Mr. Brooks entered the house of Mr. 
Douglass, and revealed to him privately, what had taken place, 
with a c^mness of manner peculiar to him he very gently 
remarked, *'The fox will 1>b taken in his own trap." He 
then in a few words explained to Clarence how matters had 
been arranged. The evidence against Folger was complete, 
and the judge of the United States Admiralty Court had issued 
a warrant for his arrest, and nothing was necessary but to 
place it in the hands of an ofScer. It was to have been done 
on to-morrow, but the information he now received con- 
vinced Mr. Douglass that no time should be lost. The services 
of the high sheriff were obtained, and he, with an attendant offi- 
cer, accompanied Mr. Douglass and his party on board the brig. 

Folger was at once in the hands of a power from which there 
was no escape, and glad to hide his guilty head from one whom 
he had so basely injured, he made no delay in ensconsing 
himself within the boat that was ready to convey him to the 
city, and Carrie saw him no more. 

Some little time elapsed in private arrangements between 
Mr. Douglass and Captain Marshall, for the brig had been also 
seized as the property of Folger. 

" And now, my darling," said the former, stepping up to Car- 
rie, " I am ready for your commands — what is your wish ? 
To return to Hoboken, or go home with me f ' 

*' Miss Leslie seems to prefer an immediate return to the 
former place, as her friends there will suffer great anxiety un* 
til they see her again." 

" Be it so, then." 

" And with her leave I will accompany her, and deliver her 
into safe keeping," said Clarence, looking earnestly at Carria 
to see whether me propoaitioii mQt\i^T «^^xo^i^« 
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Carrio was still too much overcome with the joy of th^ 
present deliverance to be able, for the moment, to express her 
wishes in words, but the look of confidence which was mark- 
ed upon her smiling countenance, as her tearful eye rested on 
Clarence, was all the assurance he wanted. 

" And when you get over the present excitement, dear Car- 
rie," said Mr. Douglass, " you may very properly spend a few 
words in thanks to this young gentleman, for his untiring ef- 
forts have this night, under God, been the sole means of 
your deliverance from the scheme of that villain. 

^* Do not speak of thanks, my dear friend I" taking the of- 
fered hand of Carrie, and addressing Mr. Douglass ; ^ I am 
sufficiently rewarded. It is an hour in my Ufe that will never 
be forgotten." 

The captain now came up to know what were the gentle- 
men's wishes as to their return ; as soon as they were commo- 
nicated, he ordered the cutter to be manned. 

^ I will accompany the lady myself, for I want to see this 
matter well finished, and the uidj and her friends assured that 
neither I nor my officers had any hand in this ne&rious bui- 
in'ess ; are you ready, miss f 

Carrie arose, and giving her hand to Captain Marshall, 

^ I assure you, sir, neither I nor my friends will ever regard 
you but with the greatest kindness. I thank you most heart- 
ily for your prompt and manly interference. I only wish it 
was in my power to reward you as your generosity deserves." 

^' I have seen to that," said Mr. Douglass. '* Captain Mar- 
shall has lost his brij^, but he will go out in a few days the 
* master of one of the finest ships that sails from our port" 

^ But where is that generous, noble man, who at the risk of 
his life interposed for my safety f " and the captain immediately 
led her to his first officer, who was by the side of the brig, 
giving orders to those who were to man the boat 

As Carrie approached him, she took from her breast a pin 
of soma value. 

^^ I know not, dear sir, what other token to give you as an 

assurance how much I feel your kindness ; I shall never see a 

sailor after this, but I shall think of a man to whom a female ^ 

in distress may appeal with confidence. Keep this trifle as a 

memento of one w\iom "joxn brave heart saved from the 

power of a bad man.^ 
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^ Thank you, miss, and with your leave I will put it upon 
the breast of one who, although not quite so fair, has, I hope, 
a heart as generous and true as yoiir own.'' 

And again between her and Mr. Douglass farewells are ex- 
changed. And Clarence holds her hand as she descends into 
the boat, and they sit -side by side. And as though he feared 
some evil might befall her yet, he still retains the precious 
treasure in his grasp, while the boat cleaves her rapid way 
through the rough water. The night has no chill now, and 
the spray sprinkles them unheeded. She is delivered I and 
the spoiler caught in his own snare I No barrier rears its dark 
form now between her and the noble youth by her side, nor 
are words needed to express the feehngs which now can 
play untranmieled in each heart Silently they sit, and Carrie 
fixes her eye in joyful rest on her sweet star, that shies (ax 
off above the western hills, more brightly than ever it has shone 
before. The cloud so threatening has risen and passed off 
quietly, and not a shred of its dark mantle is left to dim tl 
brilliant planet Is it indeed a token that the darkne 
which had been lowering about her own pure way is nl 
longer to disturb its brightness ? — ^we shall see. 

Old Mr. Thompson and Mr. Crampton had kept together, 
all the evening. They were both in great distress. The for- 
mer from his sincere regard to Carrie, and the latter from his 
sensitivenefls on the score of meddling with other people's 
business. 

*^ It's the last time I will ever be caught in such a scrape. 
If Mrs. Crampton can not keep her hands out of other people's 
dishes, I will quit." 

"' Hush up, hush up, you talk like a madman I Leave your 
wife for a fault that you know is as natural to a woman as to 
pin on a handkerchi^? Hush up. Oh, dear I Oh, dear I That 
dreadful villian I I know it's him. There's deviltry in his very 
bones. I know there is. He's a clean underground sarpent. 
But ain't that a boat a comin' ? Don't you hear it ?" 

^ Pm a mite deaf to-n ight ; speak louder." 

^' Tm* tired on it I sha'n't waste my strength no more a 
hollering to-night, for what with the wmd, and the noise of 
the water, and the hullabaloo there's been all the evening, Fm 
clean done over." 

So Mr. Thompson took a seat u^u «k %^^ ^Ic^al \k^ ^s^ ^Cw 
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dock, and Mr. Crampton, without sayiDg any thing farther, 
took a seat beside him. The former had no heart to go into 
the house, and the latter wished to keep clear of his wire. He 
wished to let her know how indignant he felt But Mrs. 
Grampton, after walking up and down the room, and wring- 
ing her hands, and indulging in various exclamations over 
the &te of poor Carrie, and calling upon all the men who 
came in her way '^to go and try to do something," at 
length began to be uneasv about her husband, and learn- 
ing that he was not in the house she started off for the ferry- 
stflors. A light was visible there, and she made directly for 
it. 

** Oh, Mr. Crampton, are you here ? Pve been so worried I 
you will get your death of cold I you can not do any good 
sitting here. Oh, I am so afraid they will never find her I Is 
it not dreadful to think of?" 

" Dreadful ?" 

"Yes, ain't it dreadful P 

« I will tell you what, Mrs. Crampton I" (" Oh, dear, it's all 
up with me I" "He always called her Lucy)" " such disgrace as 
your conduct has brought upon me, is not to be borne. It is 
your doing, madam ;" (" Oh, dear I" exclaimed Mrs. Crampton) 
" this has come of your match-making. I told you from the first 
that he was a — ^" 

" Oh, dear I don't say such dreadful words. Do hear I ^. 
Crampton, hear to reason I Did n't I do it for the best ?" 

" For the best ?" — ^There was quite a pause. " The best thing 
you can do is to go right up to the house and go to bed, do 
you hear ?" 

" Hush up, hush up, there it is I It's coming I I can see it ; 
look 1" 

And Mr. Thompson, taking Mr. Crampton by the shoulders, 
turned his face toward an object on the water. 

All now hastened to the stairs, and in a moment more Car- 
rie was in the arms of her old friend Mr. Thompson. He took 
her up bodily and carried her up the ferry-stairs, when Mrs. 
Crampton seized her, and then the old gentleman went and 
took his seat again on the spar, and had a quiet moment or 
two all by himself; what he was doing nobody knew, for it 
was quite dark, but somebody on the dock seemed to have 
taken a violent oold. 
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Mr. Crampton, without sajing a word, walked straight up to 
the house and into the bar-room. 

** Give me a punch—- make it strong/* 

"Pretty sweet?'* 

"Fm a mite deafl'' 

« Shall I make it sweet ^ 

^ Sweet I no, sour ; I don't want anj thing sweet to-night." 

Mr. Crampton, after the punch, was no more seen until 
break&st-time the next mormng. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

As Clarence had some special business with Mr. Leslie, it 
was decided that he should return to New York the next 
morning, while Carrie pursued her Journey homeward in 
company with her friends Mr. and Mrs. Crampton and Mr. 
Samuel Thompson, with the expectation that Clarence would 
accompany Mr. Leslie, who was about to return home for a 
few days in order to make arrangements for the removal of 
his &mily to some other place of abode, his homestead 
having been disposed of. 

Mr. Thompson had gone through a variety of exciting 
scenes during his present journey, and he inwardly resolved, 
BJB he took his last look of the great city, in starting from Ho- 
boken, '^ that they should never catch bis carcass there again. 
It might do for young people, or for them that liked a hurry 
and worry, and to be in hurly burlv all the time ; but as for 
him he guessed they'd find him m ^ statter quo' in his own 
home — ^he'd done with goin' to town onst for all." 

Mr. Thompson's spirits were quite good all day, considering 
the wear and tear they had suffered. But they grew more 
elastic as the day was drawing near its close, and familiar 
scenes began to break upon his eye and ear, and when the 
top of the hill was reached which overlooked Princesport, and 
the beautiful bay spread out before him, all silvered with the 
rays of the setting sun, with here and there the white sails 
of the sloops caught in the calm, and apparently hanging in 
the air, and when he saw the boys driving their cows along 
from the commons, or the pasture-fields, and heard the tink- 
ling bells echoing through the cedars, and the lively strains of 
the young men driving their teams home after their day's la- 
bor, and singing the tunes which perhaps reminded them of 
the girls they loved best. The old man was quite in an eo- 
Btacy. 
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** No, no," said he, speaking to Came, " they may talk till 
their tongues is tired about the beautiful city, and how grand 
they live, and what lively doin's they have there* I don't want 
nothin* to do with it There ain't no peace nor rest there, 
day nor night. There ain't no sun to see, only just when he's 
over your head, and not much at that. Fd rather hear that 
cow-rbell than all the noises they can git up." 

And Carrie was by no means backward in exjHressing her 
sympathy with him in the more attractive scenes of their 
hdme. 

Charlie had taken great liberties with Mr. Thompson's store 
during his absence, so that when the old gentleman came in, 
which he did very soon afi;er seeing that all was well in the 
Loose, betook his hat off— *a very unusual thing for him 
while in the store--^nd stood looking round in amazement 

** Where 1 where am I ?" 

Charles came up to him, with his bright eye sparkling with 
pleasure at beholding his old master again in his place. The 
old man shook his hand most cordially. 

*' Where am 1, Charlie ? What have you been a doing ?" 

^ I thought I would fix up a little «r, as you gave me lib* 
erty to arrange matters as I pleased. So I have psdnted our 
barrel-covers, and all our standing casks. And I have put an 
oil cloth over the counter — ^you know it can be kept clean so 
much easier; and I have put, you see, a new baoze on the 
desk, and painted the sides and legs, and ^ven the cannisters 
a new coat over ; and then I tbou^t I would give the edges 
of the shelves a little trimming, and the posts you know, sir, 
were very much soiled ; do you not think it looks better, dr f 
They say we have got the handsomest store for miles around ; 
and it has only cost the value of the paint, I have done the 
work myself." 

^ Well, well, well ; jist come here and let me sit dowli in 
mv chair. Fm plaguey tired ; what with one thing, and what 
with another, Fm clean tuckered out And now come, tell me 
what's put this into your head ? Who's been a putting you up 
to this r 

^ No one, sir ; but I thought it would give a more cheerful 
appearance to the store, and look more inviting to customers. 
And I believe it has had a good effect already ; for we ha^ 
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had some of the best folks from the next town here, since you 
have been gone, sir. And they all said they should come soon 
again, when I told them you had gone to buy some- new 
goods." 

" They did, ha ? Well, I hojpe the goods will please them 
better than they did me a buyin' on 'em. I see so many new- 
fangled patterns, and sich new-fangled stuffs, with such queer 
names, that my head was all in a blur, and I told 'em to 
give some on 'em all. So you'll see a sight, I guess ; and may- 
be you can make out the names, and do somewing or another 
with 'em. If I had to manage 'em, Fd put the whole to auc- 
tion, and let them buy what they liked best. But ain't you a 
most tired, Charlie, of this old dull place ?" 

" Oh, no, sir ; why, it is not dull now, sir. You don't know 
how the customers come in. And I have sold more for cash 
than we commonly do. I make an allowance when they pay 
cash. It encourages them to bring the money, and that you 
know, sir, saves a good deal of trouble, and — " 

Charlie rather hesitated to express what was upon his mind. 

" What was you a goin' to say ?" 

" Why, sir, it is not my business, I know, but it seems to be 
a bad way for you and for them too, to have such long ac- 
counts." 

" How are you goin' to help it, when they ain't got any 
money, and maybe nobody else won't trust 'em. Must the 
poor critters go a starving and we got plenty of the things t 
But if you can git the money out of'em, well and good ; but 
you must n't never let a poor body go away with a sorry heart, 
that wants maybe a little tea, or sugar, or molasses, or maybe 
a little flour, to make their short-cake. Don't you never do it." 

" I will do as you say, sir." 

'^ And you ain't lonesome, you say ? and ain't a thinkin' all 
. the time that you would like to go to the city and lam the 
ways there, and be a great merchant one of these days ?" 

** No, sir ; I think we can make a great business here, sir, if 
we try.' Why, Mr. Thompson, only think what a grand chance 
there is here to send off produce that the farmers raise ; if 
we only could take it of them you know we could send every 
week by the sloop to New York, where it would bring a good 
price ; and if we dealt liberally by the &rmers we should have 
a great trade. Don't you \Ibin!!t th^ isai^t^ sir ?" 
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'^ I don't know what might be done in that way, I never 
tried it; IVe gone on pretty much of a slow jog, and kept 
things just about so. But if you're a mind to try your new 
ways, and see what you can do, why you see I ain't a goin' 
to make no interference. But one thing you must n't never 
do while I'm above ground, Charlie — ^you must n't never go 
and buy any thing for credit." 

•* But you do sSl the buying, you know, Mr. Thompson." 

" You^ve got to do it, arter this. You see, Fve bid good-by to 
the city oust for all. Sich another trampus there, as I have nad 
this time, would just, you see, make an eend of me, Ko, no, 
there's got to be so many folks there, and they're got so many 
new ways, and there's sich a hullabaloo there, all the time, 
it clean crazes me — ^no, no, you've got to do it all j^ourself. 
And that briugs me to the pint I've been wanting to git at. 
You see, Charlie, I ain't got no boys, you know, of my own, 
and Fm gitdng to be an old man. I feel just like getting my 
neck out of all the worry of business. Fve been now five and 
forty years a standin' behind that counter and poking about 
the barrels and boxes, and what not, and now I'm a goin' to 
haul off." 

** Oh, Mr. ThompsoD, you are not going to give up your 
business now when every thing is doing so well ; you need 
have no trouble with it ; I know if you will just be round 
here, to tell me sometimes what had best %q done, I can do 
all the work, and take all the charge. Oh, sir, don't give it 
np now." 

^' Hush up, hush up ; I ain't said I was goin' to give it 
np. Just hush up, and hear what Fve got to say. You see I 
am't got, as you kaow, any body of my name, and Fve been a 
thinkin' that if I could git some nice young fellow that I 
could trust, and that would jist do as I say, and that would 
be kind to the poor folks, and that would be saving, and not 
be going ahead too fast, and spending more than he makes, 
and that would see and give good measure, and good weighty 
and pay as he went, and not be hurtin' the character of the 
store, why, Fve been a thinkin' if I could find sich a one, 
it might do for me jist to take him in as a partner, and let 
him have say one third of the business the first year, and 
more afterward maybe. It might be a good thing, don't you 
think 80?" 
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The oooDtenance of Charles, as Mr. Thompson dosed, had 
assumed a very sober expression, and was quite pale, and he 
looked down at his foot, which was making marks on the 
, neatly sanded floor. 

^^ What ails the boj, ain't you well 1 Maybe you don't like 
the thing." 

"^ Ob, yes, sir ; but I suppose, then, you would not want me 
any longer," 

M Hu^ up, hush up, don't talk so. How do you know but 
* you are the very one Vve been a thinkiQ' on : and now Fm 
g^n' to tell you, Charlie, what my mind is. Tou've be^i a 
^pkxl fellow idl the time you've been here. Ton mind what I 
say, you don't spend nothin', only for your folks to home, 
you work early and late, and you have done more to make 
things look bright and smart than any one ever did here 
afore, and then 1 may as well say it first as last. Pre taken a 
notion to you. You seem just as if you was my own flesh 
and blood. And I feel just as sure that you would n't do 
nothin' to' harm me, than my own son would." 

" Oh, thank you, sir." 

'^ But hear what I was goin' to say, and bush up, or youll 
set me a chokin', and then we shall have to leave things in 
itatter quo ; hush up, and now I tell you, after this, you wr$ 
to he my partner,^ 

« Oh, Mr. Thompson 1" 

^ Drat it, don't make sich a to-do— you see Charlie — you 
see." 

But Mr. Thompson had become so excited by his «3rmpa- 
thy with Charlie, whom he perceived to be almost beside him- 
self with wonder and joy, that he began to see things dou- 
ble, and to make motions with his lips that did not amount 
to any thing. 

" Oh, Mr. Thompson, what can I ever do to repay you ? 
Oh, sir, I will work night and day, and do exactly as you say. 
Oh, what will they say at home." 

Mr. Thompson, after a short period of unavoidable silence 
on his part, went on again from where he had left off. 

" You see, this comes of bringing up, for you won't lie, 

come what will, and you're civil to folks, and that brings the 

custom to the store ; but you see I ain't a goin' to have a 

word said about ihia to Ck '\im!^ ^^]i Wt \ust your own 
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fbiki. It ain't nobod3r's business but onr own, we don't owe 
8ny. one, and don't mean to, and now that's the end on it. 
No it ain't, neither — now, Charlie, what do you think Fve got 
for you r 

•* I don't know, sir, I am sure." 

** Where's them books you made such a fuss about f the 
'oount books ?" 

*^ There, sir ; I found that case at home, and I have painted 
it, and put it in behind the desk there, and the books are in 
it" 

** Well, just come here," and Mr. Tliompson moved along 
toward the desk behind the counter. 

** Just git me the books." 

**Allof them, sir?" 

''I want the one with the names in." 

And Charlie handed out the ledger. 

** Now just turn to your name — ^you've got it there, ain't 
you ?" • 

" There, now that's it — Charles Leslie. Well, now, jist put 
down on the credit side, under your name, one thousand dol- 
lars. Put, put, put it down, don't you hear ?" 

Charley did as requested, but the big tears kept dropping 
on the ledger. 

** Now, don't you think that I gi'n you that, for it ain't no 
sich thing ; I am glad of it, and gladder than if it had been 
gi'n to me. It's come from a good friend o' yours, and it's to 
be your share of the capital to begin with ; but hush up now. 
It's time to shut up shop, and you want to go home, and see 
your good sister ; I most think she's an angel from heaven, and 
that fdl your good things is a comin' to you for her sake. She'll 
tell you all about the news, for Fm so husky and out o' breath 
I can't talk no more, and you need n't look so, as if you want- 
ed to know all about this thing, for I sha'n't tell you nothin' 
more. So jist shut up shop and go home like a good boy." 

It will hardly be worth while to tell how Charlie felt as he 
was barring the windows and closing things fast, for the 
night, nor how bright the stars shone to him, nor how beau- 
tiral ^e water looked, as it lay like a molten mirror reflecting 
the spangled heaven. 

There was a heaven of joy in his young heart, for dear 
ones were to be told the news, and he ^aa to fe^l ths»£ tfiax% 
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of happinefls upon his oheeik, and to know that he was that 
very hour to be the spring of hope and consolation to those 
whose sadness and sorrow he had long felt, and done his best 
to relieve. No, we need not tell all this. The heart that can 
not follow that bright boy as he bounds along the old beaten 
path that leads to his home, and read the meaning of his ani- . 
mated look, and enter without being told into the happy 
scene that awaits him, could not be much wiser for our de- 
scription — and those who can will need no pen to make the 
vision clearer. 

Blessed be God I our life is not all a waste. Sin has not 
taken away all its beauty. There are some tints from heaven 
yet streaming in the midst of the ruin. Hours of bliss, when 
the heart riots in untold ecstacy, amid the rich outpourings of 
social love. Hours that well repay months and years of firm 
eudurance and patient toil. But they can only be known in 
their fullness by those who fear God and keep his conunand- 
ments. 

Mr. Leslie had indeed settled with Folger, but he had lost 
his home. It was to him a sad moment when he signed the 
deed which conveyed from him and his forever, the estate 
which had so long been Che inheritance of his ancestors. But 
a stern necessity demanded it ; he well knew there was no al- 
ternative between that and a slavish bondage. 

The amount of suiplus, after canceling all obligations to 
Folger, was small : only a few hundred doUars. And with this 
he was to begin the world at an age when its turmoils and 
care ought^ in general, to be on the wane. He had realized 
the depth of the descent down which for years he had been 
sliding. There was indeed a slight hope that the voung 
man who had taken such an interest in his affairs mignt re- 
cover the property out of which he had been wronged, but 
the hope was too £unt to yield much encouragement to his 
heart. 

His only refuge — ^and it would have been all-sufficient 
had he relied in full confidence upon it — ^was, in trusting 
to the care and guidance of that hand by which he had 
hitherto been sustained. Experience had done something to- 
ward confirming his confidence, but he knew not what fur- 
ther trials might be ne^d*^ iot \2[i<^ <^Tt^tion of his delin- 
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qaencies. ^Ile fried to trust, but could not drive away his 
roars. 

" The morning after he had parted from his dear Carrie found 
him busily engaged at his usual labors, and the more so as he 
was making preparations to leave the city for a few days, in 
• order to procure a place of residenc^H^jr his family. The 
cloud which had encompassed him so long was lifting up ; he 
did not know it, nor how soon a bright sky W9uld be over him. 
He heard footsteps approaching his room, and in a few mo- 
ments he had the pleasure of beholding the cheerful counte- 
nance of his friend Douglass. Mr. Douglass was a man of 
business and wasted few words in the small talk of life. He 
had therefore scarcely been seated when he began to make 
known the purpose of his visit. 

'' I have been thinking, Mr. Leslie, about your affairs, and 
as you have frankly answered my inquiries as to your true 
condition, you will excuse me for my interference. I have 
learned by a long course of experience that the best way to 
help a friend is to put him in a way to help himself K I 
judge rightly, your desire is to engage in some employment 
that will enable you to provide for your family ?" 

** You have judged rightly, sir ; and no labor that I can per- 
form will be deemed too hard, if such an end can be accom- 
plished." 

'' Exactly so, sir ; your health, Mr. Leslie, I am ocMurinced, is 
failing under your present circumstances. There are but few- 
situations that I can think of, adapted to you, or rather — ^pai^ 
don my freedom, sir — ^for which, from the fact that you have 
not been trained to business, you are qualified." 

" That is my greatest trial, Mr. Douglass." 

^ I have no doubt of that, sir, and you would not wish % 
sitaation as a mere sinecure." 

^ By no means, sir ; I wish to earn my living in a way that 
wonld be honorable." 

" I understand your feelings I believe, sir ; and I will be 
short in rxvj communication. I am about sending a vessel to ■ 
Madeira ; I need a j)erson whom I can trust, to take charge of 
an outward cargo, principally of staves and flour, and one 
competent to select a return cargo of wine. In fact, the office 
18 that of supercargo. I believe you are fully competent for 
the purpose. The voyage will be ]ust what you ne^ for tha ^ 
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recovery of your health, and the perquisites^ will be hand- 
some. Now, sir, if you think well of my offer, the situation is 
at your option." 

" My dear sir, you have, by your preface to the offer you 
have made, forbidden me to think that this is a mere act of 
kindness on your part, and yet I can not but look upon it as 
such. If you really think my services can avail you, I most 
heartily accept your offer — and — ^ 

"' Nothing more need be said, sir ; I have thou^t the matter 
well over, and have nothing further to say. A few weeks will 
be necessary before the vessel will be ready for sea, and you 
will probably need that time in making preparations to leave 
jrour family. You had better at once, sir, resign your present 
position, as you will need all your time, some for yourself^ 
and some part of it will be required in confidential commu- 
nication with me in reference to the business to be intrusted 
to your care. And further, sir, I would say, both Mrs. Doug- 
lass and myself will esteem it a peculiar favor if, after this, 
while you are in the city, you make our house your home. It 
will be more convenient, you know, under present circumstan- 
ces for both of us. You will accede to this ?" and Mr. Doug- 
lass arose and gave him his hand in parting. 

" I can not say nay, sir. And yet your kindness is so un- 
expected, and ray claim upon you so slight 1" 

" Not a word, sir ; we have long wanted to know you for 
your daughter's sake. She has taken ail our hearts by storm. 
So good morning, sir. But stop ; one thing I had like to have 
forgotten. You may need some advances on account of your 
commissions, for extra expenses in making an outfit — ^that you 
shall have, sir ; but we can arrange these matters at our nre- 
nde. Good-day, sir, and be sure to be with us at dinner time.'' 

Mr. Leslie could only press the hand of his kind friend ad 
he walked with him to the door. 

And now his little room is light about him. Hope sparkles 
from the walls, and from the table, and from the slate roof 
before his window, and from the little patch of sky beyond. 
Ife is now a man. He is to know the bW of being able, by 
his own energies, to provide for those his heart cherished so 
fondly. And from the fullness of his heart went up to heaven 
the incense of gratitude. A new life opened before him. It 
jAouid be a life by the gnt^ oi Q(<A^m^\K)\£i%Q\^l\^tion8. 
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But a stranger scene awaited him ! Another messenger with 
good tidings was approaching. It was a short time only after 
Mr. Douglass had left the room, when Mr. Leslie was sum* 
moned to the door by a gentle knock. 

'^ Mr. Ralston 1 good morning, sir I I had not expected a 
visit from you so soon." 

^ It is quite unexpected to me too, I assure you sir.'' 

The demeanor of young Ralston toward Mr. Leslie was 
marked with deference and respect He bowed low to him as 
the latter gentleman cordially grasped his hand. And as he 
took the seat which was offered him, Mr. Leslie could not but 
notice that a deep flush had suffused his countenance. 

^■I am happy to be able to say to you, Mr. Leslie, that your 
difficulties with Mr. Folger have been brought to a favorable 
issue." And taking from his pocket-book a paper he handed 
it to that gentleman. 

Ifr. Le^e read it carefrilly, and then, turning to the young 
man, 

" What does this mean, Mr. Ralston f ' 

** It means, sir, that Mr. Folger has given you a quit claim 
deed for that property ; you are again in possession, or will be, 
so soon as I have ejected the persons who are busily engaged 
in despoiling it" 

" How has this been obtained ? for what consideration ?" 

** Hie consideration was probably of more consequence to 
Mr. Folger than perhaps you or I biow of — at least than you 
probably have been made aware of. It was, however, without 
the receipt of money, and given freely. But, sir, that you may 
understand the matter, permit me to tell you what has taken 
place." 

Clarence then related as well as he could the scenes of the 
last evening, with which the reader is now familiar. Mr. 
Douglass had said nothing to Mr. Leslie on the subject, as it 
had been agreed between them that Clarence should be the 
bearer of the tidings. It was impossible for Mr. Leslie, how- 
ever, to remain seated during the recital. He was wrought 
up to the highest- pileh of fe^ng, and he walked the room in 
a state of great excitement 

** What unmitigated villainy ! my poor Carrie ! where is 
■he ? I must fly to her I" 

^Be composed, sirl all ia well now *ii Ii^tstj^^YOLl^xLilm 
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morning, quite Happy in the company of her good Mends Mr* 
Thompson and Mrs. Crampton, and ^e is now no doubt well 
on her way home " 

^ But may not the villain make another attempt ? I shall 
not feel safe to leave her a moment without my protection.'' 

" Fear nothing on that account^ sir. Mr. Folger is safely 
lodged in the hands of the high sheriff of this city to answer 
for a crime committed years ago. The evidence necessary 
having but just been gathered, he will now reap the wages 
of his iniquity." 

^ And if I understand aright," said Mr. Leslie, grasping the 
hand of the young man, '* you have been the deliverer of my 
dear child ! Oh, sir, I can not tell you what my heart feels ; I 
can only thank you 1 yes I can pray God to bless you I Oh, 
you can not tell 1 Ood only can know, what my feelings would 
have been had your efforts failed I" 

^ I know, Mr. Leslie, that I can not realize what your suffer- 
ings might have been, but I must now in all candor say to you, 
that they could scarcely ha^e exceeded mine " 

Mr. Leslie looked at young Ralston with marked astonish- 
ment. ^ I hope, sir," continued Clarence, '' that I shall not 
forfeit your regard by speaking thus plainly; I ask you to 
hear me patiently for one moment." But as Mr. Ralston's 
communication can not be of much interest to the reader, it 
being on subjects of a private nature, we must pass over it, 
merely remarking, that in the course of the conversation that 
ensued, Mr. Leslie was for the first time made acquainted with 
the fiEU^t that the young gentleman who had taken such an act- 
ive part for his interest, was a son of Randolph Ralston of 
Clanmore. Neither need we give the result of the conversa- 
tion further than to state that an agreement was entered into 
by the gentlemen to start on the morrow for Princesport 

Mr. Leslie was spending his last evening in company with 
the kind-hearted Mrs. Barstow, who had done what she could 
to make his sojourn with them agreeable. She heartily re- 
joiced in the change which his%ffairs had taken, and contrary 
to her usual habit, referred to circumstances in the past history 
of herself and husband. 

** Fve never told you about these things afore, Mr. Leslie, 
because me and my Yix&ii^aTii^ tl^^^^t \^<i^\A\ai&.«h»c^^t thorn. 
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But things are coming out now, and I s'pose they'll all be pub- 
lic in a few days. WeVe been dreadfully treated ! But as it 
is all come out of our own family like, we did n't like to say 
any thing about it. Although Mr. Folger ain't no blood 
kin." 

" Folger I What I Do you know Mr. Folger ?" 

" Folger ! Oh, la me ! But then I suppose there's a good 
many of that name 1 But, I'm a thinking there can't be many 
so bad. To me there ain't but one Folger, His first name is 
Tobias. He's a rich man, or he has passed for a rich man. 
But we're afraid it has n't been well come by. One thing we 
are sure of, some of it ain't. 

" This man married our daughter, an only child— oh, she 
was a lovely creature as ever you laid your eyes on ! and so 
mild and gentle, just like a dove ! 

** Well, Lucy — ^her name was Lucy — ^took a great fancy to 
liim. He was a spruce young man as ever you see, and made 
a great show out in the country, and all said he was rich, and 
we living in a plain way, you know, it took with a young 
creature like Lucy. She was only seventeen. Her pa did n't 
fancy it much ; the man, he said, was too smooth. He did n't 
like, he ^d, to see a man talk as if butter would n't melt in 
his mouth. But he could n't bear to baulk Lucy, so he let it go 
on. Well, they got married and came here to New York, and it 
all went very well for a while. They lived in a fine house, and all 
that ; btlt it did n't last long. Something was {he matter with 
Lucy, but we could'nt know what it was. She grew thin and 
pale, and wasted away, and at last she wrote to us, that she 
couldn't be happy any more, unless we came to live here too. 
She wanted her mother where she could see her once in a while. 
She felt as if she could n't live long if we did n't come. Well, 
what could we do ? We had a snug property where we was, 
and lived comfortably. But we must sell it if we moved to the 
city^ So at last we let it go, and took the money, and thought 
maybe with the income of it^ and what little my husband 
might do, why, we could get along on it here. And so we 
might; but somehow Folger persuaded Barstow to put his 
money into some concern 9t other, I don't know now what it 
was, and that was the last of it. Folger somehow contrived to 
save himself^ but ours was all lost. Well, there we was, out 
of house and. home, and all our living was what my husband 
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got from bis plaoe in Folger's o£Bce. But that bad like to 
aye been tbe wont of all. For some tbings bappened, and 
Folger got a bad name, and it bad like to bave stuck to my 
busband too ; for wben Folger broke up bis business it was 
tbe bardest tbing for to find a place ; people was afraid of 
bim, and if it bad n^t been for a man tbat knew Barstow, and 
tbat be never could do a dishonest tbing, we must bave been 
in a dreadful condition. But we bave made out to live." 

" Did your daughter leave any children ?" 

^ One cbild, only one ! a little girl ; and ob, tbat's tbe worst 
of tbe wbole ! You see I bave n't told you yet tbat my father 
left quite a nice little property to my daughter. He migbt 
better bave left it to us ber parents, and we could bave taken 
care of it for ber. But be passed us clean over, and gave tba 
wbole of it to Lucy. It was a nice bouse and lot in the city. 
Well, wbat has become of that^ we don't know. For my bus- 
band has sucb a mortal dislike of Folger that be never could 
bear to go near bim to say any thine about it ; and wbat it 
worse, we don't know wbetber the cbild is living or not ! The 
moment the mother was dead, you see, be just took tbe cbild, 
and put it off among strangers, and we've never heard a word 
about it, and it's now seven years since our daugbter died." 

" Had she signed away the property before she died ?" 

** We don't Snow nothing about it I But we think by bis 
putting the cbild away off so, among strangers, to keep it out 
of tbe way like, that maybe be has managed to dispose of it 
But we don't know, and that's what Barstow has gone about 
this evening. He's heard tbat Folger has been took, and 
be's got a lawyer with him, and tbey are gone together to 
look after things. But if I could oi^y know that tbe dear 
little tbing was living, I sbould n't care. But it is bard to 
bave it all just so." 

"I believe, Mrs. Barstow, strange as it may appear, tbat your 
little grand-daughter is yet living, and is at my bouse, under 
tbe care of my wife and daughter 1" 

" Oh, dear, bow you do talk 1" 

" I am sure of it, madam, if the Mr. Folger you mean 
sbould bappen to be tbe one ^h whom I am acquainted. 
Wbere did he remove to from New York ?" 

" That we don't know, neitber. He went off unbeknown to 
us. Tbe case is, fbat 'vr^L^ti ovxt Ikvc;^ died^we was most 
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heart-broke. Oh, it was a dreadful thought how she'd been 
treated ! You see he did n't beat her, nor starve her, nor turn 
her out of doors. He didn't do that But to my notion he 
did worse 1 Oh, J can't tell you ! But the poor thing, you see, 
had loved him, and her whole heart, I suppose, was jast placed 
upon him as though he was all the time a loving her. But 
when she found he began to grow cold, and keep silent, and 
never speak a word to her, and maybe stay away whole days, 
and whole nights too, and when he'd come home never tsJce 
no more notice of her than if she had only been a housekeep- 
er, you see, she just drooped right down, wilted away, like 
a tender plant that you pull out of the ground and let the 
sun shine on its roots. And at last jshe heard things ! But 
it ain't no matter. He killed her ! He was her murderer I 
Though maybe he never laid a finger on her. And we felt it 
so then ! and Barstow could n't never bear to go near him, 
nor to speak to him, about any thing. But now he feels, 
since things has turned up so, that it is his duty to look af- 
ter matters a little. But, oh, dear ! if it should be that you 
have got that dear blessed child ! I shall be so happy I" 

^ It can be easily ascertained, Mrs. Barstow, when your hus- 
band returns. He will know whether we are speaking of the 
same individual But I am glad to hear there is some 
hope that the child has property he can not deprive her o£ 
He will most probably be stripped of every thing that he 
owns." 

Mr. Leslie, however, was obliged to leave before the return 
of Mr. Barstow, but he gave such directions, that, should their 
anticipations prove correct, there would be no difficulty in 
having access to the child, which would be necessary, should 
a guardian be appointed over her. 

It was a happy moment with Mr. Leslie, when he found 
himself seated by the side of his young friend Clarence Rals- 
ton, in the early-stage coach, and about to start from Hoboken, 
on their way to Princesport. A severe ordeal he had passed 
through. Brighter prospects now lay before him. i^ergy, 
and resolution, and patience would yet be needed. But hope 
was now present to stimulate and support. 

The sun had just risen, and his rays were streaming across 
the summit of the great city, and every spire sparkled in the 
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glorious light. And when he caught the first glimpse of his 
old dear home, the sun had circled the heavens, and was near 
to his setting. 

Some sad thoughts were mingled with the thrill of pleasure, 
which the sight of home afforded. It was his no longer. 
Those trees planted by the hands of his ancestors, would no 
more yield their fruits to him 1 He and his could never more 
enjoy their shades, nor walk over those rich fields, with a 
sense of ownership ! 

True, he had suffered miich in his efforts to retain the place, 
and had long been familiar with the probability that strangers 
must, ere long, possess it. But he could not know the pecn- 
har trial of parting with a home sacred to the memory, until 
it had passed from his keeping. 

At length they have stopped before the well-known gate, 
and a buzz is heard in the dwelling, and dear ones are hasten- 
ing to meet, half-way, the husband and father. Nor are those 
who serve, far behind, for old Bob is hobbling round, from 
the kitchen-yard, and Aunt Luckie stands in the door with her 
clean apron already raised to wipe away the tears. Good 
heart, how she rejoiced to see the fond father embracAing in 
silence those from whom he had so long been separated. 
But why is that ? and who that fair young man on whose 
arm lovely Carrie leans ! and how proud and happy he ap- 
pears I What does it mean ? And httle Willie comes tearing 
in from the garden, and almost upsets the good woman in his 
haste to get through the door, and into his father's arms. 
Willie has missed that father much, and his tears are flowing 
because he sees how pale his face is now, and he does not like 
the change. And Luckie cries out too, — she can not help it. 

" Ah, Luckie, you are sorry to see me, ha T and away she 
runs to hide somewhere and nave her cry out. 

" Father," said Carrie " wait, wait for Daddy. He is trying 
to get to you." 

And her father turns, and both hands of master and servant 
are tightly clasped together. 

"Oh, master, 'Ratio! master 'Ratio! Tank God, me see 
you once more !" 

But the tear on the old man's face tells more than his words 

can, and the master dares not trust himself to speak ; nor 

does the old man need ougVil ^^ \^^\d!^ tkat silent grasp 
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of the band, to assure him that his master's heart is true as 
ever. 

And now they are all gathered in the old parlor, and Clarence 
seems quite at home, and Carrie has a glow upon her cheek 
more bright than has been seen since her days of child- 
hood. Ajid the curls which dangle about her fair neck seem 
to have been arranged with unusual care. And as she walks 
the room, or sits and holds converse with her dear father, 
with every feature sparkling with beauty and life, the eye 
of that young man rests upon her, and seems to be drinking in 
sweet draughts of happiness. 

And now quick steps come through the hall, and a tall 
bright boy, almost a man in height, }q in the door and in his 
father's arms. 

*' Charlie I my dear, good boy I How glad I am to see 
youP 

And well that £sither may press him to his breast, and then, 
holding him off, look with admiration on his manly son. For 
that boy has proved a fond and faithful keeper of his father^ 
trust By day and night has he been ever ready to supply 
his place, and every dollar he has earned has been sacredly 
devoted to filial duty, and his heart is now aching to unfold 
the joyful tidings of his new condition, and to relieve his &- 
ther's heart from anxiety about the future. 

And now parents, and children, and servants, are all bowing 
down together. It is an hour that calls for special thanks- 
giving, and the father has learned from the tri^ of the past 
that Uiere is no place where support can be so surely obtained, 
as at the throne of grace. And amid the sunshine of joy, with 
his flock about him, how can he refrain from leading them 
to praise with him, tbe kind hand that had so graciously led 
them I ^ 

Blest hour of sorrow! if it bows the heart 

la sweet submission to the chastening rod ; 

Blest hour of gladness I if its joys impart 

The love that pours its incense up to Grod. 

The purest bliss that thrills the bosom here 

Is but a raj of light from heaven's brighter sphera 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Clanmobb had been to Clarence the scene of bo manj ca- 
lamities I He had witnessed there so little that his memory 
wished to recall I Death, too, had done his woik there under 
circumstances so appalling that, beautiful as was its situation, 
he had resolved to dispose of it, and commence for himself a 
new home, where the objects around him would not be con- 
stantly bringing to mind the scenes of the past. He was now 
about to yisit it for the last time in order to make arrange- 
ments for its sale. 

It was a lovely day, and as he rode through the highly 
cultivated fields of that fine valley, and beheld the marks of 
that care which had been his father's life-work, he could not 
but heave a sigh at the thought how soon a stranger's hand 
would be directing its improvement, and perhaps changing 
the whole aspect of the place. 

As he drew near the old mansion, and its noble propor- 
tions attracted his notice, he could not but admire the skill 
manifested in its construction, and the care which had pre- 
served it for nearly a century in a condition as fresh and firm 
as though just finished. It had, too, a more cheerful aspect 
than he ever had remarked before. The heavy shutters of the 
windows were all opened, and rooms which had seldom been 
permitted to receive the light were now visible through the 
openings of the rich drapery. And there was an air of life 
about the premises which he had no expectation of behold- 
mg. 

" Massa Clarence ! massa Clarence I you welcome home !" 

It was Juba, who had approached unnoticed, and thus saluted 

his voung master. Clarence at once gave the old servant his 

hana. 

**Ahf Juba I ' I am glad to a^ ^ou>\ (^asglVvx^^ C<^1 that I 
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am coming home. It i%a sad place to me ! and I think it 
must be to you. I hope I shall soon get you all into a new 
home I Is there company here, Juba ?" 

" No, no, Massa Clarence ! no company but just the kitchen 
folks and Maggie. But I don't know what get into that 
woman. She been and opened all the windows of the best 
rooms. Old missus neber allow them to be open only maybe 
for the quality folks. But that woman will do her own way." 

Clarence knew that Juba had some jealous feelings in rerer- 
ence to Maggie, now the sole mistress in the house department. 
He felt therefore no alarm as to her doings. And seeing her 
honest face smiling upon him as he was about to ascend the 
stoop, he left Juba to his ruminations, and receiFing her 
hearty welcome, followed into the hoiise. 

'' You looked so airy here, Maggie, I almost expected to find 
company I" 

" Ah, no, Mr. Clarence, there's no company to bless us now-a- 
dap. But, seeing I expected you along about these days, I 
thought it might be better just to make the house put on a 
gleesome air to you. It's no gude way, as it seems to me, to 
be livin' in the dark when a body can have the clear sun a 
shining in, and the air of heaven a blowing through. And I 
wad have you just gang with me and look at the beautiful 
rooms. Ye have not been in them for a lang while, if ever, 
as Fm a thinking, for the mistress was jealous of opening 
them, except at a gathering of the great tblks. And of late 
years, ye ken yourself, there was no much company." 

Clarence willingly accompanied her, for iu truth some of 
the rooms he never remembered having seen, except in the 
dim light afforded by an open door. There- was the blue 
room, as Maggie called it, from the fact that the drapery of the 
windows, and the bottoms of the chairs, and the covering of 
the sofa, were all of that color. It was the first they entered. 
The door into it opened from the wide hall. It was indeed 
richly furnished. A heavy Wilton carpet covered the whole 
floor ; massive high-back chairs ; highly poUshed card-tables ; 
a tall book-case ; and a long marble table, all of black waliiut^ 
stood in different positions around the room, shining as though 
they had just received a new coat of varnish. Varnish, how- 
ever, would no more have been allowed in those days, on valu* 
able furniture, than upon their powdered wigs. The poliahiu 
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had all been accomplished bj the kand, with the aid of wax 
and brush. 

The curtains of the windows, as well as the bottoms of the 
chairs, and the covering of the sofa, were of 6ilk damask. All 
the wood-work of the furniture was curiously carved, and 
seemed designed to be as costly in its execution, and as dif- 
ficult to keep free from dust, as the ingenuity of man could 
devise. 

As a whole, however, the impression of elegance and stabil- 
ity could not be mistaken. 

Clarence stood a moment looking at the various articles <^ 
furniture, and then at the wainscotted walls of the room, with 
its heavy cornice around the ceiling, tipped at intervals with 
gilt, and giving a fine lively appearance to what would other- 
wise have had a heavy look. 

'* It all looks, Maggie, as though you had bestowed much 
care upon it. Every thing is as u*esh and free from dust and 
stain as though newly made." 

*^ Thank you for s&yiag it I thought you wad be pleased 
to see the sun once a shining through the big windows. And 
sich a sight as is to be seen from them, there ain't in many a 
mile." 

Clarence stepped to the window. It was the first time he 
had ever looked from them. A rich lawn spread immediatelv 
before him, on which nothing could be seen but the thick vel- 
vet grass closely shaven. A few large shade trees were scat- 
tered about it ; but none of theiH obstructed the view beyond. 
The valley with its winding stream, its fields and forests, lay in 
panoramic distinctness, and even the blue tops of the eastern 
mountains, some forty miles distant, could be clearly seen. 

" It is a charming prospect, Maggie !" 

" You may well say that 1 The like is not to be seen gae 
where you will — not this side of the big water. Ye may see 
the like in Scotland, but I doubt an ye find anither like this 
uue, short of that. And now will ye jist look at this ither 
apartment ?" And from the bunch of keys she selected one 
that fitted a large door, so formed as to be taken, by a slight 
view, as part of the wainscotting. 

^ I call this one the sunny room, for I ken not what else to 

name it. For it has a grand chance to the sun-light on a' 

upas of the day, gia it \xa3 b^t ^vj^ ^"(^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^xt by the 
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shutters. There now, there is no one hour of the day, winter 
nor summer, that if there is any sunshine without, that ye 
canna have it here. And the curtains, and the seats, and thd 
sofa, and all, is of the same color. It makes a body's heart 
dance. Sae light an airy and pleasant to the view." 

Clarence walked around in silent admiration of its neatness, 
and at the same time with sad thoughts at the reflection how 
little joy had really been imparted to their owner by all the 
expense lavished in the fitting up ! — and Maggie continued, 

" I never remember seein' these rooms used but once, and 
then it was during the hard winter, when the great gineral lay 
at the Forge. Him and his lady, and a smart retinue of gin- 
erals, and servants, and what not, came to a visit, and your 
mother had both the rooms opened to oust, and a grand sight 
it was, for the table was loaded with silver, which had be^i 
stowed away from common ; and the chandelier that hangs 
there was full of burning wax candles. And the officers was 
glistening with their regimentals. But the greatest sight to 
me, was the gineral himself. Ah, me ! Pm a thinkin' he 
must have had Scotch blood in him. I could think of naething 
but Wallace, or Douglass, or the Bruce. But he had nae a bit 
of the Scotch tongue. It was nae much he said, but it was as 
precise and staid-like as auld Knox himself. I'm a thinkin' 
ane wad nae want to be told twice to do his bidding, for to my 
mind he wad expect it to be done and no questions asked. 
But that's the only time I remember these rooms both to be 
opened. Ye see yoursel they are designed for one and the 
same purpose. And ye approve of my opening them, Mr. 
Clarence ? But, if you say the word, it will be but a short 
work to bar the shutters." 

" Oh, certainly Maggie, certainly I think you have done 
right ! It has given me a new view of the place. I almost 
wish it was so that I could feel satisfied to live here." 

*^ And waes me ! and what for no I and have nae I been a 
brushin' up, and making a' things look like new, and for your 
ain sake 1 And where wad you live ? Ye wad nae be forsaking 
the auld homested that has been sae many generations the home 
of your fathers ? waes me ! and what can the bairn mean ?" 

" Why, Maggie, you know how sad to me must be every 
thing connected with this place. I need not repeat to yoa ^^ 
the many trying scenes I witaeaaed. Wlnal Q^xi\/^Ti^<:^\^ ^S2sRnH|0 
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property I What hard feelings between parents and children I 
What hard words, sometimes ! and the last of all, what sad 
events conspired to close the lives of my parents and brother I 
I fear there can be no blessing to its inheritor.'' 

" And what for no ? Do you think the Lord wad visit upon 
the innocent the doings of them thatr— waes me that I must 
say it 1 — ^the doings of them that feared him no.t ? Gin ye 
had mingled in the fray, and had sought to get your 
share, and more than your share, by fair means or foul, 
ye might then weel misdoubt foment the blessing. But 
your hands are clear of them doings, that I weel know. Ye 
stood for the right, and peace of vour parents. Ye had nae 
longings for the place, and wad willingly have seen them have 
it that hankered sae for it. But the Lord wad nae have it 
aae. It was decreed to you. And yours it is, fair and square. 
And are ye goin' to despise the good land that has been put 
into your hands ? Just as if the blessing could nae come to 
you here as anywhere else — gin you seek in the right way ?" 

This was a view of the matter Clarence had not taken ; and 
60 intent was he upon its consideration, that for some time 
there was not a word spoken by either — at length Maggie re- 
turned, 

" And what wad you do with the place, Mr. Clarence ? 
Surely it wad grieve your heart to see strangers a walking 
over your father's lands I and altering things to suit their mind I 
and a' the old tenants driven off, and maybe this grand house, 
fit for a prince to live in, turned into a nasty inn ! and clowns 
a drinking their punch in the very room where ye now stand I" 

^ Maggie, Maggie I say no more. Perhaps I have judged 
wrong ! I believe I have 1 1 must come here and try to set up a 
new state of things. But perhaps you may not fancy the lady 
I should get for my wife. You might feel obliged to leave !" 

" I was nae thinking of myself^ Mr. Clarence. IVe been 
here, to be sure, many years, and bae seen many things I did 
nae fisincy, and hae had to put up with many things that flesh 
and bluid was nae sae weel pleased to bear. But I ay mend- 
ed the matter by thinkin' that, be where I might, sin and sor- 
row wad be biding near neighbors, and ready to be visiting me, 
whether or no, and I have nae great fears that the leddy wha 
wsd be pleamng to ye could be a very hard ane for others to 
please. But is it aae t and iia^ ^^ iovixA o\i^ V) your mind ?" 
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" I believe I have, Maggie.'' 

" And the Lord be praised for that ! and now, do ye nae re* 
member how I told ye it wad be sae ? When ye were sae 
sair and heart-broken because your mither forbad ye to have 
aught to do with that beautiM lass that ye was sae taken 
with, did nae I tell ye just to go on and mind your parents 
and do your duty like a gude bairn, and things wad turn to 
the right for ye in the end ?" 

^ Yes, you did, Maggie, and I had the pleasure of hearing 
my mother thank me on her dying bed for having yielded to 
her so patiently, and requesting me not to be influenoed in my 
choice of a wife by the motives she had formerly urged." 

^ I heered her say it while ye was standing by her bed-«d0, 
and the tears bedewing your eyes. Oh, there was a great 
change in her thoughts when once the hand of death l^gan 
to touch her ! and she went out of the world a very different 
person firom what she was when a livin' in it. We maun hope 
for the best Some canna have the vail taken away until 
death comes and gives it a rent. Bu£ are ye in truth goin' 
to bring us a leddy ? and where do ye get her ? and when are 
ye commg ?" 

" In a few days I expect to be married, Maggie, and if this 
is to be my home, I see not but that you have every thing in 
readiness ; and I know not, if she were a princess, that she 
could expect a much handsomer home to come to. But what 
would you say, Maggie, if I should tell you that the lady I ex- 
pect to marry was once that same pretty girl I loved so 
much ?" 

" The Lord be praised I can it be so ?" 

'^ It is so, Maggie ! only she is much more beautiful and 
lovely now. She has been through scenes of trial, and will 
know how to feel for the poor and those who are dependent 
upon the will of others ; and as I shall see to it that she has 
plenty of means at her own disposal, I know she will suffer no 
one, far or near, to want what money will procure for their 
comfort" 

'^ The Lord be praised ! and may all your rich hopes come 
truly to pass ! But, Mr. Clarence, I hae ane thing to say to 
ye, and then I have done. Ye maun begin right an ye mean 
to end right Ye are no' accountable for the past. That is 
gone and sealed up to the great da^. ^^^^«iL^\bL<^^&as!^H( I 
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now. And as the doin's here from this day forrard will be 
laid to your door, gin ye allow them within your gates to break 
the Sabbath-day, and spend it in strolling through the woods, 
and idle talking, and jesting, and turning their backs upon the 
house of God, because it is not very convenient to go there, 
ye will have tx) answer for it — je yourself !" 

^ I know it, Maggie, and I have resolved what to do. I shall 
at once build a small neat church close at hand, and conve- 
nient for all the tenants. And I intend that I and ray house- 
hold shall go to the house of Crod in company. And I shall 
also build a comfortable house for my good foster-parent, Mr. 
Rice, and he and his good wife shall live near us, and we will 
have him for our minister." 

" Oh, that will be like heaven upon earth !" 

'^ And I design, Maggie, to have family worship, night and 
morning, and idl the servants and hired men living in our 
house e£all be present. I know, Maggie, there is no blessing 
to the household that does not call upon Ood." 

'* Oh, that I should live to see this day I and will you wife 
be to the same mind with you, do ye think, in this matter ?" 

" Tes, most cordially I She could scarcely love me, Maggie, 
if she thought I had no heart to serve the Lord I" 

" Only to think of the wonders of the Lord's hand ! * The 
night Cometh and also the day 1' There is a blessing for Clan- 
more yet I Ah, Mr. Clarence, you may think it nae much that 
a puir body like me has been long a prayin* for you, and for 
a blessing upon them that has gone, and upon the place, and 
the people. But it is even sae — and if to no one else, there is a 
clear streak in the skj to my een. The finger of God is in it** 

Clarence having nilly determined to mak^e Clanmore his 
future home imm^iately ordered some improvements which 
he thought would please the taste of his Carrie, and then re- 
paired to Hazleton that he might put a stop to the labors of 
those who had been despoiUng that fine property. The 
powers with which he had been invested were sufficient to 
accomplish that, and also to iqake a disposition of the timber 
already cut for the benefit of the true owners. 

A few days were required for this, and for what arrange- 
ments he thought necessary, in preparation for bringing home 
the dear one to whom h\a keart had so faithfully clung. 
And then the Bumptuo\u& oo^yd^ ^^ <^^ ''^ ^^a^fc ^^ma^" 
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which his mother had kept for special occasions, with the four 
noble blood-horses trained for her own use, were ordered. 
And with a joyful heart he departed for the purpose of con- 
summating his long cherished-wish. 

It had been concluded, before he left Princesport, that no 
steps should be taken for the removal of Mr. Leslie^s family, 
until Clarence should return. But as the time was passing 
away, in which Mr. Leslie would be able to remain at home, 
and as he might be called away sooner than he anticipated, 
he made a partial bargain for a dwelling-house. It was of 
small dimensions, and greatly in contrast with their old house. 
Tet not a murmur was heard. Parents and children had to- 
gether been in the deep waters. The rod had been upon 
them — ^it had proved the chastening rod of a father. They had 
turned with loving hearts to Him who smote them, and as 
they rebelled not, when< suffering under the severest stroke, 
so as their trials began to lessen they were happily prepared 
to take with gratitude every alleviating circumstance. 

The day when Carrie was to ^ve her hand to the man her 
heart had chosen, was to be determined also at his return. 
It was therefore with mingled feelings that she heard the an- 
nouncement " that Mr. Ralston had arrived." And when she 
saw the splendid establishment which had drawn up at the 
gate, and beheld the bright smile of her lover as he hastened 
to meet her, a strange fluttering affected her maiden heart 
The beginning of the final sc^ne was indeed at hand I 

We will pass over particulars which the reader can as well 
fill up from his or her own imagination. And also the sub* 
stance of a long interview which young Ralston and his lovely 
Carrie enjoyed, on the afternoon of his arrival. It must have 
been a happy one, if we may judge from the appearance of 
Carrie as she entered the apartment where her father and 
mother were seated, leaning on the arm of Clarence, and hold- 
ing in her hand a paper, which, with a smile of joy, almost be- 
lied by the tear that fell upon her fair cheek, she with a kiss 
placed in her father's hand, and asked him to read. 

It was a short document, and easily comprehended, although 
its effect upon Mr. Leslie was almost too much for his manliness. 

' What am I to understand by this ?" And he looked with 
intense interest, first at his daughter and then at young Rala- 
ton, whose countenance also manifested deep excitement. 
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Carrie at onoe threw her arms about the neck of her 
&ther. 

^ It meana, dear father, that he to whom you have given 
your Carrie, has put you in full possession of your home once 
more. It is yours now, I hope for life. may you long, 
long, live to enjoy it I" 

^^ Believe me, Mr. Leslie,*' said Clarence, ^^ your struggles 
with the stem realities you have had to encounter would long 
ago have ceased, could I, consistently with peculiar circum- 
Btanc^es have interposed as my heart dictated. This estate, sir, 
has been virtually yours from the hour you sold it and re- 
leased yourself from the claims of that bad man.'' 

'^ You was then the real purchaser I" 

" I was, sir ; I concealed my interest in the affair by employ- 
ing an agent, lest my act might be construed into an attempt 
to purchase the hand I wished to win by love alone. Yet, had 
I &iled in my pursuit, and your daughter, whom I have loved 
for years, been unable to return my affection, it would have 
made no difference in the disposition of this property. But 
my dear sir, I can now rejoice that all my purposes have been 
accomplished. I have won the prize I so intensely longed for, 
and you are again the master of your own homestead." 

''And you are the unknown friend, too who has interposed 
for my son, and purchased an interest for him in the store of 
Mr. Thompson ?" 

Clarence slightly smiled. 

'^ I may ackaowledge it now, sir. But I did that for Char- 
ley's sake alone. I saw how ambitious he was to get ahead, 
and I wished to encourage the noble spirit he manifested in 
endeavoring to aid his fismiily." 

^ And you too have used an influence even in a foreign land 
for the benefit of my dear Henry ? I have a letter which has 
just reached me, giving information of a singular interference 
of a gentleman at Canton in his favor, supplying him with 
means, and procuring for him a situation which will probably 
be to him a future fortune !" 

Carrie was looking earnestly at the blushing countenance 
of the noble youth whose hand she held, to know whether 
this charge was also true, when another smile of acknowl- 
edgment caused her to throw herself upon his bosom. 
*'My own dear, noble Clai^iica\^^ 
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'^ I am richly reptdd, had I done a thousand times as much. 
I have loved you for yourself and all connected with you for 
your sake, and shall ever hold them as my own dearest kin- 
dred." 

" And although we can never repay you," said Mrs. Leslie, 
rising and placing her hand upon his arm, '^ for the light and 
happiness you have shed upon us, yet all that parents can do 
while we live, to comfort and hless you, I promise for myself 
and my dear husband.'* 

^^ I accept the offer, Mrs. Leslie, and ask a mother's kiss." 

" My dear, dear son !" 

*' All I can say, Mr. Ralston," said Mr. Leslie, as he held 
the hand of his future son, '' would indeed feebly express what 
I feel ! May this dear child prove to you what she has to me, 
and carry to your heart and your house the blessing which hai 
never failed to enrich all whom she has ever loved." 

" And now, dear father," said Carrie, ** you will not feel a 
necessity for going abroad. Tou will now have a competence, 
and can spend the remainder of your days in the bosom of 
your family." 

^' My dear child, much as I love you all, and pleasant as my 
home would now be to me, no consideration would induce me 
to step aside from the path into which providence has led me. 
The bitterest ingredient in the cup which I have had to 
drink was the thought that I was disabled by my past train- 
ing from taking some station in the ranks of useful labor for 
your support. Now a way is open for me to do something, to 
learn something, and I wish to live long enough to prove to 
you all that your father has ^e resolution to undertake, and 
the ability to accomplish, his duty as a man. I owe it to my 
dear boys. I owe it to you all. As you love me, all of you, 
throw no hinderance in my way." 

Tidings fly fast through a household, and while the happy 
parents and children were yet reveling in the joy which these 
communications bad imparted, the door was gently opened, 
and two individuals appeared, each endeavoring to urge the 
other in first. 

" Oh, come in, Mr. Thompson, come in I" and Carrie hastened 
toward him, all the party tbllowing, to bid the old man wel- 
come. 

^^ Come in too, Aunt Luckie I" but Luckie, seeing the ol^d 
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gentleman safe in, betook herself speedily away. Luckie was 
too happy to stay long in any one place. 

Mr. Thompson seemed much overcome not only by walking, 
but by his kind reception ; and without making any reply to 
the expressions of joy at his presence among them, he quietly 
took a seat, and kept his handkerchief moving about his face 
either to hide his confusion or something else. 

" Mr. Thompson," said Mrs. Leslie, *' you must never knock 
again at any door of this house, nor wait for any one to usher 
you in. We consider you a friend entitled at all times to a 
free entrance. The very sight of you warms our hearts." 

" And my house, too " said Carrie, as she stood by him with 
her hand on his shoulder '* wherever it may be," and she 
looked up smilingly at Clarence, *^ will be happier to me, no 
matter how happy it may otherwise be, when 1 shall see your 
kind face beaming upon me within its walls." 

" And I, too, Mr. Thompson," Clarence chimed in, almost in- 
terrupting the lovely speaker. '^ My home, my heart, and my 
hand, will ever be at your service ; such friendship as yours I 
value beyond all price." 

The Old man had to keep his handkerchief moving. 

''Tou have all said enough! I don't want to hear nothin* 
more ; hush up, hush up." This he said by way of smother- 
ing his own feelings. "I ain't maybe long to live, for I know 
Tve been a jogging along for a good many years, and there 
can't be a great many on 'em lefb. But in all Fve seen, there 
ain't been nothin' that has given me half the pleasure that 
that woman has gin me by what she has just telled me. But 
I've always been a thinkin' that a man as had such a daughter 
as Miss Car'line, must sooner or later have good luck a coming 
to him." 

" Oh, Mr. Thompson !" 

" You may say Oh, but it don't alter the case, and I can tell 
this young ffentleman — who I don't feel no ill-will to— that 
if so be it is that he has had the good luck to get her to 
say Tes, I hope he'll be thankful for the mercy, and make 
much on her. But what Fve come for now, ain't just 
to tell you all how happy I am to hear of all the good 
that has come to this dear family. I was a comin' in, 
when that woman came and took hold of me. She is a 
good friend to 70U all, as 1 take i^tet \ wftNRSt ^^ «» creetur so 
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clean out of her head for joy. But you see Captain Thomas, 
of the sloop Fanny ^ has just got in, and he came into my store 
a bit ago, and says he, ^ Thompson, Fve got a passenger in my 
boat as I don't know what to do with. She's been the sick- 
est creature all the way that you ever see. We've had a 
rough time on it, to be sure, and been pretty well knocked 
about all the way, but I thought when we got to the dock 
she'd be better, but she ain't able to stir. And she says she's 
come to see Mr. Leslie, and that he lived in her fiamily.' * Hush 
up,' says I, 'gin that's the case I know her too, and Fll go right 
aboard ;' and so I did. It's the woman. But I see she wanted 
women's help, and so I went home and sent my galls right 
aboard to see what they could do for her. She's dreadfully 
pestered for breath, and has other ailin's besides," * 

" Can it be that Mrs. Barstow jjas come, father ?" 

" It is even so, Miss Car'line, I've seen her with my own eyes.** 

Carrie determined at once to go down, and was waiting for 
her father to accompany her, when the announcement was 
made ^^ that a carriage had just come to the gate" and imme- 
diately a very fleshy woman, was seen waddling up toward the 
stoop. Carrie and Mr. Leslie hastened to her, and each tak- 
ing an arm helped her into the house. 

" You will feel better soon, Mra. Barstow : the motion of the 
boat, and the air of the cabin have not agreed with you," 

*' It almost suffocates me to think of that little confined bit 
of a place. I almost felt like going down into a tomb when I 
got to the bottom of the cabin stairs. But I dare n't say a 
word, for I was in such a stew to get here ! And then such a 
time as we've had ! The wind a blowin', and the waves a to6»- 
in' us about, and all the cabin things a flying, first one side 
and then the other I I just set right down on the floor and 
held fast to any thing that was n't a movin'. And then sich a 
sick critter as I've been ! and no air I not a breath to get, and 
the doors all shut I clean give up, and thought it would be 
the last of me. But, oh, dear I Fm so happy to see your &ce 
again !" turning to Carrie, " and you look a great de^l better, 
Mr. Leslie ! and, do tell ! is that dear child with you ?" 

" What, Lucy ? Oh, yes, you shall see her in a few mo- ^ 
ments." j^ 

And Carrie hastened from the room to prepare the child ^- \ 
see her hitherto unknown relative, / . 
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** And jou feel assured, Mrs. Barstow, that Mr. Folger of 
this place was the man who married your daughter f 

*^ Oh, it's all come out now, wonderful. He has been took, 
you see, and when he found it was all up with him, he was 
BO cut down that he was just as humble as a kitten. And 
Mr. Barstow has been appointed guardian, and the proper^ 
is all safe, and a pretty property it is too ! But somehow he 
did n't get his deserts, for he contrived to throw them off their 
guard, and has slipped off to sea somewhere or another. But, 
oh, dear I Is .that my baby I" And Mrs. Barstow raised her 
hands in amazement. Carrie had prepared little Lucy for a 
pleasant interview, and the child seemed anxious to behold 
one to whom she could look as a mother. 

*' And is this my darling Lucy ?'' And close to the breast 
of her who had once folded the parent in a like embrace, did the 
fond grand-parent draw her offspring, and they wept together. 

" The very image of her mother I" And holding her off 
she wiped away the tears and gazed upon the child. 

" And you will love me yet ! won't you dear ?" 

** I' love you now, dear grandmother." 

"Oh, you darling I" and again the child hung upon her 
breast, and then tears flowed freely. 

" That I should ever live to see this day ! But you need n't 
fear that you shall ever be taken far away from this dear young 
lady 1 We shall live near to her, wherever she lives." 

" You mean to leave the city, Mrs. Barstow." 

^ Tou see, Mr. Leslie, Barstow can't stand it there I what 
with standin' at the desk, and what with other things, he 
grows worse, and he's sick of the city." 

" I don't wonder at it," said Mr. Thompson, who had been 
looking on with no little interest. " I'm sick of it too." 

" And do you live there ?" 

" I've seen enough on it, without living there. It ain't a 
place fit to live or to die in." 

" Oh, well, they have to die there, whether or no. The air 
is bad, and not much of it any how. And my husband is 
gbid of a chance to get out of it ; and so he says we'll go 
w>mewhere or another, and I've made up my mind that where- 
ever that dear young lady lives, we will get a little place near 
&t band, and then Lucy caii ae^ Vi^t old friend, and I know 
Barstow will get his fleah agflLin, ox ^oxjaa o\i \V ^^» '^^ Va&t^ 
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when he ain't all the time a breathin' pizen into his stomach, 
and has something green and fresh to look at." 

Splendid weddings are now such common events, that a dis- 
cription of one could scarcely prove interesting ; we must 
therefore leave to the imagination of our readers the beautiful 
bride and her happy lord m all their tasteful decorations, and 
the joy that thrilled their bosoms when the solemn rite was 
ended, and the minister of Gk>d pronounced them man and 
wife. 

The morning which followed the wedding was one of na- 
ture's most perfect specimens, where sky, and earth, and water, 
presented their fine contrasts blending in harmonious beauty. 

The sun had just risen over the vast extent of water, and his 
slanting rays rested on the distant headlands, and the white 
sails, and far over upon the summits of the western hills, wak- 
ing all nature into life and song. 

Before the gate of Carrie's much-loved home stood the 
beautiful establishment which was destined to convey her, 
from that which had been the delight of her childhood, to the 
mansion where, hereafter, her pleasant words, and kind care, 
and cheerful smile, wore to shed their light, and create with- 
in her influence a home that all might praise. 

The whole family have followed the departing couple to the 
gate, and the liveried servant stands holding the open carriage- 
door ready for their entrance. 

" One more kiss my dear dear child." Her arms are around her 
father^s neck — a moment she rests in his silent embrace, and 
then with him whom she has chosen for her life's partner, takes 
her seat within the carriage. 

" Miss Carrie, my young missus !" and the rough hand of 
old Bob is raised toward her. She saw the tears on his old 
honest face, and her heart, already excited to the utmost by the 
parting scene, would not allow that she should speak his name 
or say good-by, but she pressed the hand he had held out, and 
he saw her eye dropping the silent tear. 

" God bless, you. Miss Carrie 1" 

The scene has closed, and all are returning to the house but 
Aunt Luckie and old Bob. 

" I knew it, and I always knew it ; she was worthy to have 
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a prince, and if he ain't a prince he*8 as good as one, and as 
rich as one ; was n't it beautiful, Daddy ?" 

The old man was straining his eyes to keep as long as pos- 
sible a view of the receding carriage ; he did not remove his 
gaze as Luckie spoke, but merely replied, 

"Pretty nuff." 

" And only to think, Daddy, how it has turned out I Did n't 
I toll you he had taken them into the wilderness to five them 
vineyards and oliveyards from thence, and now he's done 
it." 

" Me know nuttin' 'tall about dat, Miss Luckie I me no see 
dem tings you talk about ! and den you say toder day, how 
changed Massa 'Ratio !" 

" And don't you think, Daddy, there is a great change in him ? 
He is so good !" 

" Miss Luckie, you don't know nuttin tall about dat man I 
Massa 'Ratio no change, nebor I Ain't I 'tended dat man when 
he baby I ain't I li^ed wid him all my life 1 Massa 'Ratio good 
baby, good boy, gbod man; you know maybe about dese 
tings you talk so much dem vines! and de olives! me no 
see dem tings 'bout here, nowhere ! But Massa 'Ratio al" 
ways good man ! and me tank de Lord he got his old place 
once more I dere ain't no such in dis breathin world ! me want 
to live and die here, and den dey must carry me to dat church- 
yard where old massa lay." 

Aunt Luckie saw that her efforts were vain to make the 
old man understand what to her, seemed so beautiful and 
true. She therefore shut the gate and walked thought- 
fully toward the house ; while Bob hobbled round into the 
kitchen-yard, to hk*favorite seat on the chopping block. 

Dear reader, we must ^ain part. And as there will be 
always some last words unsaid, when friends are separating, 
which they wish had been thought of before it was too late, 
so probably it may be with us. But if the interview has 
been pleasant, let thai thought atone for omissions. 



THB END. 
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